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INTRODUCTION* 



THIS Grammar of Rhetoric is designed to succeed, in 
^e course of education, the study of English Grammar. At 
"that period, the young student -is most likely to enter with 
vigour upon the study of a branch of education, which has 
i)een deemed essential, in our public seminaries, to form the 
mind for engaging in liie active concerns of life. It is then 
vthat he should be taught, that a minute and trifling study of 
.'words alone, and an ostentatious and deceitful display of or- 
•Dament and pomp of expression, must be exploded from his 
^compo3ittons, if he would value substance rather than show, 
.and good sense as the foundation of all good writing. *fbe 
principles of sound reason, must then be employed to tame 
ithe impetuosity of youthful feeling, and direct the attention 
ito simplicity, as essential to all true ornament. 

In prosecution of this plan, the Author has, throughout 
fthis work, first laid down the principles or rules of legiti<> 
anate Rhetoric ; he has then given popular illustrations of 
ithese pcincifdes or rules ; he has next confirmed his views, 
iin the illustrations, by appropriate examples ; and, finally, 
;fi» jthese examples^ or illustrations, furnished analyses or 
4C€irdlarie4i be has .'endeavoured to make them tend to the 
improiVvemeut of the student's good taste, and of true oma- 
jm^itliiJComj)08itiQ]i« • 



IV INTRODUCTiOV. 

Rhetoricians have usually introduced their pupils to a 
knowledge of their art, by some history of the origin and 
progress of language. Accordingly, in this volume, the Au- 
thor has followed a precedent, which the world has long ap- 
proved. The FIRST BOOK treats of the ongin and structure 
of those external signs, which are used, as names, attributes, 
jor actions of objects ; or to denote the various operations of 
the mental faculties, with which it is our business to become 
acquainted. 

The SECOND BOOK treats of the principles of General 
Grammar'; or, in other words, of the principles upon 
which philosophical grammarians have attempted to discrim- 
inate and classify the component parts of human speech, 
whether spoken or written. An examination of the na- 
ture AND CHARACTER OF THE USE WHICH GIVES LAW TO 

LANGUAGE, natuHilly followed the " Principles of General 
Grammar," and led to the development of the nature and 
USB OF VERBAL CRITICISM, wUh Us principal rules, or can- 
ons, by which, in all our decisions, we ought to be directed. 
And in this branch of the subject, the object has been to ex- 
ercise the understanding and natural sensibility of the pu- 
pil, by the exhibition of Mrhat has pleased or displeased crit- 
ics, in the perusal of the best models of literary composf* 
tion. It is presumed, that young minds will thus begin to 
think and feel for themselves ; and, by the directions they 
receive, acquire confidence in their own powers, of approv- 
ino* or disapproving whatever falls under their general rea- 
sonings, in the higher qualities of composition. True criti- 
cism will teach the student how he may escape those errors 
and mistakes, to which he may be exposed, either from not 
understanding, or from misapplying, her established rules. 
But to render her assistance most effectual, the AuHior has 
dwelt very fully on the principles of Grammatical Puri- 
ty, as it respects barbarisms, sohcismsj ideotisms^ vulgar^ 
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UmSf improprieiy in phrases, and as it teaches precbion of 
expression in speech or writing. 

Thc hatube and structurr of sentences, the gene- 
iiax principles of perspicuity, and the harmony of pe- 
RIODS, which are illustrated in book third, have unfolded 
numerous errors to be avoided in the structure of sentences, 
and the arrangement of single words. The qualities of 
UNITY and sTUENOTH, in the structure of sentences, have 
gathered around them a series of rules, which, if applied to 
the exercises that the pupil should be required to write, can- 
not faU to enlighten his mind, and govern his judgment, in 
the principles and practice of composition. It wag neces- 
•sarj, however, to show how much perspicuity of language 
and STYLE contributed to the elegance c^ classical composi- 
tions and eloquence ; and, accordingly, this matter is treat* 
ed precisely as Dr. Campbell has treated it, in his ^ Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric.** No writer has yet excelled Dr. Blair, in 
luminous views of the ^ Harmony of Periods ;^' and these 
views we liave embodied in this Grammar. 

In BOOK FOURTH, the principal^* Rhetorical Figures** are 
treated at great lengthy and illustrated by copious examples, 
without, however, encumbering the mind of the pupil with 
catal<^«s from the ancient critics, of other figures, partly 
^ammatical and partly rhetorical, which would have fur- 
nished little instruction, and less amusement. For it is, 
perhaps, not the least task on the part of the instructors of 
youth, to render their precepts engaging, by vivacity of im- 
agination, and the charms of genuine ornament. This, how- 
ever, is an inferior, merit, when compared with the chaste- 
ness and morality which should distinguish examples and 
allustrations selected for youth. The piinciples of virtue 
and honour, of delicacy and refined taste, are, it is hoped, 
inculcated throughout these examples, with that assiduity 
fFhich will entitle the Author to the humble reputation of 
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having laboured to improve, in those for whom be wrote,: Che 
important habits of a religious education. 

In BOOK FIFTH, the NATURE OF TASTE, and the SOURCES 

OF ITS PLEASURES, Compiled partly from Dr. Blair's Lec- 
tures, partly from Lord Karnes's Elements of Criticism, 
and agreeably to Alison's " Rssay^ on Taste," have been 
set in such lights, as may enable the youthfiil mind to attain 
some practical acquaintance with the productions of genius^ 
in Poetry, Sculpture, or Painting. A correct perception of 
the excellencies of composition and eloquence, is closely 
connected with a knowledge of the productions in the fine 
arts. The young student, on being made acquainted with 
the principles which regulate the standard of taste, so &r 
from learning to suspend the exercise of his own judgment, 
is taught to investigate the grounds upon which those prin- 
ciples are supported, and in comparing them with the sim- 
ple dictates of his own mind, to form, from the various 
sources which reading and reflection may afford him, the 
elements of rearing for himself a standard of taste, to 
which, in more matured life, he may refer such productions of 
the fine arts, or of polite literature, as fall under his Obser- 
vation. . 

Book sixth, appropriated to the general characters of 
style, treats, first, of the diffuse and concise styles of compo- 
sition ; secondly, of the dry, plain, neat, elegant, and Jlow- 
ing styles ; thirdly, of the simple, affected, and vehement 
styles ; and then gives directions for forming style. Of 
what importance the illustrations and examples of these 
several styles must be in the composition of themes, it is 
superfluous here to speak. The remaining chapters of Book 
VI. are devoted to " The Conduct of a Discourse in aiU its 
Parts ;^' — to « Historical Writing,'^—'' Annals,^^ — <• Me- 
moirs,^^-^" Biography,^^ — " Philosophical Writing,^ -"^ 
•* JHalogue,^^ and Epistolatory Correspondence.^^ 
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In BOOK SKVSNTH, the origin and different kinds of Po- 
etry are handled more with a view to form the pupil's taste 
for the study of Poetry, than to inspire him with the thirst of 
reaping fame in the doubtful field of poetic composition^ 
Yet, to those whose geniuft may lead them that way, the 
principles of poetic composition, of its several styles, and 
of the ornaments which it admits, cannot fail to prove use- 
ful. 

The conclusion of the work treats of pronunciation, or 
delivery, as it respects, chiefly, public speaking; and here, 
as in Book YI. and YII. the labours of the Author's pre- 
decessors have thiefly furnished principles and illustra- 
tions. 

Lowtarir dugmt £4, 18 18. 
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OF LANGUAGE AND STYLE 
AS THE FOUNDATION OF ELOQUENCE. 



CHAPTER L 

OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS Of LANGUAGE IN THE STRUC- 
TURE AND COMPOSITION OF W^ORDS. 

, X ANGUAGE may be defined, the art of communi- 
* JLJ eating thought, or the ideas of the mind, by certain 
articulate sounds, which are used assigns of tjiose ideas. 

illustration. Articulate sounds are those modulations of simple 
Toice^ or of sound emitted from the thorax, which are formed by means 
of the mouth, and its sereral organs, the teeth, the tongue, the lips, and 
the palate. 

2. The connexion^ between words aad ideas is arbitrary 
and conventional, owing to the agreement of men among 
themselves. 

Jllus. Different nations have different languages, or a different set 
of articulate sounds, which they have chosen, or framed, for comma* 
tticatiug their ideas. 

3. When we consider written language as a symbol of 
spoken, and spoken language as a representation of our 
ideas, and observe also how little relation subsists between 
letters and sounds, and again between sounds and ideas, we 
shall be satisfied that much artifice and singular efforts of 
ingenuity were at first employed in the construction of lan- 
guage, tnat it might accomplish the purposes of conununieaT 
tion.. 

. - ^ 
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Corollary. As speech must have been absolutely necessary prevknm 
to the formation of society, (he language of the first men, would be 
barely adequate to their present occasions ; but they would enlarge . 
and improve it as their future necessities required. 

4. The cries of passion, accompanied with such motions 
and gestures, as are further expressive of passion, are the 
only signs which nature Reaches all men» and which all 
understand, (^rt. 30. and 31.) 

niiu. Cries indicative of fear, and gestures expressive of peril, would 
be used by him who sought to warn his neighbour af danger. 

Corol. Those exclamations, therefore, which have obtained the name 
of INTERJECTIONS, Uttered in a strong and passionate manner, were, 
beyond doubt, in the rudest ages of the world, the first elements or 
beginnings of speech. Names began to be assigned to objects, when 
more enlarged communications became necessary. 

5. The invention of words arose from the imitation, as 
nearly as it could be carried, of the nature or quality of the 
object which was named, by the sound of the name which 
the object or its quality received. 

Illus. As a painter, who would represent grass, must employ a green 
colour ; so in the beginning of spoken language, the man who gave a 
name to any thing harsh or boisterous, would employ a harsh or bois- 
terous sound in the pronundatiou of that name. He could not do 
otherwise, if he meant to excite in the hearer the idea of that thing ' 
which he sought to name. (Sec Art. 16, 17, and 18.) 

Corol. The desire of men to paint, by speech, the oMects which they 
named, in a manner more or less complete, accormng as the vocal 
organs had it in their power to effect this imitation, must have been 
the general mo^ve which led men to the assignation of one name tt> a 
particular object rather than another. (See the lUustralwns to ^rt. 7.). 

6. Whatever objects were to be named, in which sound, 
or noise, or motion, was concerned, the imitation by words 
was abundantly obvious. Nothing was more natural, than, 
by the sound of the voice, to imitate the ouality of the 
sound, or noise, or motion, which the external object made ; 
and to form its name accordingly. 

Illus. Thus, in ail languages, we find words constructed upon this 
principle. A certain bird is called the tuckoo from the sound uhich it 
emits. The analogy between the word and the thing signified is dis- 
ceriiable, whe^onc sort of wind is said to whistle jAw^ another to roar^ 
when a serpent is said to /»m, a fly to 6u«s, and falling timber to crashy 
— when a streffm is said to flow j thunder to roar, and hail to rattle. 

7. This anajpgv becomes more obscure in the names of 
objects which! aodress the sight only, where neither noise 
nor motion isjj^oncerned, and still more in the terms appro- 
priated to moi-al ideas ; but even here it is not altogether 
l0!ft ; and throughout the radical words of all languages some 
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d^^ree'of correspondence may be traced with the object 
signified. 

Illm. 1. The terms significant of moral and intellectaal ideas, are 
derived from tbe nanies of sensible objects to whicb they are conceiv* 
cd to be analoi^us. 

2. The most disting^uishiDg qualities of sensible objects, pertaining 
merely to sight, bate, in a great variety of languages, certain radical 
sounds appropriated to the expression of those qualities. The organs 
Of voice assume but an obscure resemblance to such external qualities 
as stability und fluidity^ hollowness and »moothneu, gtrUhnesM and rtb- 
ttnett yet are these words painted by the sound of certain letters or 
syllables, which have some relation to those different states of visible 
objects. 

3. Words formed upon «/, usually denote firmness and strength, 
analogous to the Latin <<o ; as, ttcmd^ stay, staff, stop, stout, steady, 
slake, stamp, stallion, stately, &c. 

4. Sir, in the beginningof word&, intimates violent force and energy, 
analagous to the Greek s^wty/uu ; as, »/rtve, strength, struggle, strulCf 
stress, stretch, strike, stripe, he. 

6. Thr, implies forcible motion ; as, throw, thrust, throb, through, 
threaten, thraldom, &.c. 

6. Wr, denotes obliquity or distortion ; as, wry, vsrest, wrestle, 
wreath J wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, wrack, Sic. 

7. Sw, indicates silent agitation, or lateral motion ; as, sway, swii^, 
swerve, sweep, swim, &c, 

8. 1$/, implies a gentle fall, or less observable motion ; as, slidej^itilf^ 
sty^ slit, slow, slack, *ling, &.r. '^ , ►'. 

9. Sp, intimates dissipation or expansion ; as, spread, sprout, sprin- 
kle, split, spill, spring, kc. 

10. Terminations in ash indicate something acting nimbly and 
sharply ; as, crash, gash, rash, flash, lash, slash, &«. 

11. Ush, in the ending of words, implies something acting more ob- 
tusely or dolly ; as, crush, brush, hush, gush, blush, he* 

Observation. These significant roots have been considered as a pe- 
culiar beauty or excellency of our native tongue, which, beyond all 
others, expresses the nature or qualities of the objects that it namesv 
by employing sounds sharper, softer, weaker, stronger, more obscure, 
or more stridulous, according as the idea requires which is to be sug- 
gested. 

8. The immense field of language, in every nation, is, 
however, filled up by numerous fanciful and irregular 
methods of derivation and composition. 

Corol. Words, therefore, come to deviate widely from the primitive 
character of their roots, and frequently lose all analogy or resemblance 
in sound to the thing signified. Taken generally, as we now employ 
them, words may be considered as symbols, not as imitations ; as arbi- 
trary, or institute^, not natural signs of ideas. 

* llie President Des Brosws hai very aUy examined ttus lalyect in bis work, en> 
tiUed ** Tnite de la Fornoatiou Mechanique des Langues.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 

O^ THE HISE AND PROGHS8S OF LANGUAGE IN THE MANKBlt 
OF UTTERING OR PRONOUNCING WORDS. 

9. A SECOND character of language, in its early states 
is drawn from the manner in which mankind at first pro- 
nounced or uttered words. 

Illxu. 1. Interjections or passionate lang^uage being the first ele- 
ments of speech, (Carol. Art. 4.) men would labour to communicate 
their feelings to one another, by those expressive cries and gestures, 
which they were taught by nature. (Art. 4. Illu3.) 

2. Language in its infancy, picturesque but barren, would be inter- 
mixed wi5i many exclamations an^Tearnest gestures. Its scanty vo- 
pabulary rendered these helps necessary for explaining the concep* 
tions of uncultivated men. 

3. Tones, rough and unmusical at first, and significant gesticulation^' 
would supply the temporary absence of the few words which men 
knew ; and by these supplemental raeUiods th^y would endeavour to 
make intelligible to others what they themselves understood. (J3r('^ 
46. Ctnrol) 

Corol. It may hence be assumed as a principle, that prenunclationy 
in the earliest languages, though learnt from the uninterrupted use of 
gutteral sounds, was accompanied with more gesticulations than are 
used when men become refined by civilisation, arts, and sciences. 

10. What had risen from necessity continued to be used 
for ornament, after language became more extensive and 
copious. Wherever there was much fire and vivacity in 
the genius of nations, the imagination was gratified with a 
great deal of action ; and, as their ear acquired delicacy' 
and sensibilitv, their langua^ would gradually attain soft-* 
^ess and melody of tones in conversation, or public dis- 
course. 

Jttns. Upon this principle men spoke by action. Jeremiah, in sighi 
of the people of Israel, breaks a potter's vessel — throws a book into 
the Euphrates — puts on bonds and yokes, and carries out his house- 
bold stuff. The Indians of North America, also, declare their meaning, 
and explain themselves by belts and strings of wampum y as much as 
by their discourse, with all its significant but flowery modes of expres- 
sion. (Ulus.Art. 18.) 

11. Some nations have found it easier to express difi^er- 
^nt ideas, by varving the tone with which they pronounced 
the same word, than to contrive words for alf their ideas. 

Illut» Thus, the number of original words in the Chinese language 
is not great, but, in speech, the sound of each word is varied on no 
fewer than five different tones. The same word may therefore signify 
five different things ; and be expressed by five different characters. 
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Hence arises their anvieldlj alphabet, or lexicpC/ This melodj, or 
▼arying^ the sound of each w«Hrd so often, is a proof of nothing, how- 
ever, but of the fine ear of that people. fCero/. ^l, 13.) 

12« When the harsh and dissonant cries of speech hare 
become gradually polished, thej pass into more smooth and 
harmonious sounds (^rU 10.) ; and hence is formed what 
grammarians call the prosody of a lofiguag^ 

Obs. Without attending to this we shall be at a loss to understand 
several parts of the Greek and Roman classics, which relate to public 
speaking, and the theatrical entertainments of the ancients. (lUtu, 
^irL 13.) 

13. When the Greek and Roman languages became flow- 
ing and harmonious, the pronunciation ^ both became melo- 
dious in a verj high degree* It does not, however, appear 
that the languages of anj cultivated nations have ever been 
regulated bj anj musical principles. As the copiousness 
and accuracy of speech keep pace with civilization and im- 
provement, its meiod J corresponds to the refinement of the 
public ear. (lUu^JirU 11.) 

Illut. 1. The declamation of the Greek and Roman orators, and the 
pronunciation of their actors upon the stage, were nat indeed subject- 
ed to a geo metri cal scale of proportion, as the notes of music are ; but 
the melody of their periods was artfully regulated by the superior re'> 
finemcnt of their ear. 

2. The sounds of speech and music are regulated by different scales, 
both in point of length and elevation. In point of length, the sounds 
of speech are only two, the one double the other ; for all words con- 
sist of syllables cither long or short, and the long syllable is invariably 
double the length of the short one. The sounds of music being meas- 
ured by a geometrical scale of proportion, may be extended as far as 
the composer pleases. Iii respect of <4evation and depression the 
sounds of speech are subject to no rale : their distances are neither 
equal nor great. The speaker may divide them according to his in- 
clination, and the utmost compass of ordinary speech seldom extends 
beyond the distance of a few notes in music. It is not so with the tones 
of music : their distances are all determined by rule, and the elevations 
and defU'essions, though sometimes very considerable, are adjusted 
with the greatest nicety of geometrical science. 

3. Aristotle considers the music of tragedy as one of its chief and 
essential parts ; but he does nqt assuredly mean that the Greeks spoke 
in recitative, or that part of the word, or pait of the sentence, was ut- 
teredTin the ordinary tones of conversation, while the remaining part 
was pronounced in tones of music. The whole of ato oration, or tra- 
gedy, might be accompanied with musical instruments ; but the lan- 
guage of passioi^^is inconsistent with recitative. The tones of music 
are not the language o^ passion, and the language of nature is the same 
in all ages and countries. (Art. 10. lUut. and alto Art. 11.) 

4. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his book on composition, that 
treats professedly on the melody of language, is at great pains to illus** 
trate bis sentiments from the compositions of Pemosthenes, and to 
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point out how am?Ily that g^reat* orator had consulted the melody of 
his periods, by inserting in his cad^ces many dactyles, spondees, 
iambics, and other agreeable metrical feet. The introduction oftfiese 
feeThe calls—** writing rhythmical/' or ** melodious prose." 

6. It is plain also from the oratory of Cicero, that the Romans did 
not speak in tones of music, or recitative. He informs us that nume- 
rus or rhythm was not employed except in th^ most splendid parts of 
an oration ; and thai it ought not to be long continued, lest the artifice 
of the orator should be detected, and his aim to impress liis hearers 
defeated. 

6. Dionysius, however, proceeds further than Cicero, and contrasts 
the harmonious examples extracted from Demosthenes, with speci- 
mens adduced from the writings of Polyfoitis, " the harshness of whose 
periods," he asserts, ** is owing to the neglect of rhythm." 

Corol. 1. Therefore, the melody of a language is a proof of nothing 
but of the fine ear of the people who use it, (lUus. ^rt. 11.) j other 
evidence is necessary to shew that it was spoken in what the Italians 
call ref^tativo. 

2. The '^vd.Mdc then, of the Greeks, and the numerw of the Romans, 
expressed nothing that is now either unintelligible or unknown, and 
afford no evidence that the ancients either spoke commonly in recita- 
tive, or intermixed notes of music with the tones o( speech. 

3. And, hence, the modern languages of Europe, abounding with 
long and short syllables, are susceptible of r%//rm, as well as the 
Greek and Latin ; and the assemblages of these long and short sylla- 
bles, in what the ancients called /ee/, are not confined to the poetry of 
our native Isles, but are actually introduced by our best prose writers. 
Yet no one expects to hear the plays of Shakspeare sung, and we did 
not hear Pitt and Sheridan speak in recittUive. 

14. Strong tones, and animated sestu-res, go always to- 
gether ; hence, action is treated bj aii the ancient critics, as 
the chief quality in every public speaker. 

niuB. 1. We learn from Cicero, that it was a contest between him 
and Roscius, whether he could express a sentiment in a greater variety 
of phrases, or Roscius in a greater variety of intelligible and significant 
gestures. 

2. When gesture came to engross the Roman stage wholly, the fa- 
vorite entertainment of the public was pantorj[i,inu^ which, was carried 
on, as it still is, entirely by mute gesticulation. Under the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, the people were moved and wept at it, as much 
as at tragedies. 

Corol. All speculations concerning the fixing of a living language 
are, therefore, vain and nugatory, an^ when the good taste of a nation 
has prevailed universally, writers of established reputation become its 
anthorities. 
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I 
CHAPTER III. 

OF THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE IN THE STYLE AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF SPEECH. 

15. FROM what had been said in the preceding chapters, 
• it appears that men at first uttered their wurds» and main- 
tained conversation, in a strong and impressive manner, en- 
forcing their imperfectly conceived ideas by cries and ges- 
tures ; and there is abundant evidence to shew that the lan- 
guage which they used was little else than a torrent of fig- 
ures and metaphors, not correct indeed, but forcible and 
picturesque, (^rt. 19. Illua.) 

Corol. T'lgnres of speech are, therefore, not the invention of orators 
and rhetoricians ; but the lang^uage of mankind, when they had hardly 
any words for expressing^ their meaning-. 

16. The want of a distinct name for every individual ob- 
ject, obliged the first speakers to use one name for many 
objects, (^rt. 5. Ilius. and CoreL) 

Cor^l. They would, thence, express themselves by comparisons, 
metaphors, allusions, and all those substituted forms of speech, which 
render language figurative and picturesque. 

17. As the names with which they were most conversant, 
were those of the sensible, material objects around them, 
names would be given to those objects long before words 
were invented for si^nifving the dispositions of the mind, or 
any sort of moral or intellectual ideas, (^ri, 48.) 

Corol. Hence, the early language of man being entirely made up of 
words descriptive of sensible objects, it became, of necessity, extreme- 
ly metaphorical. Every desire or passion, every act or feeling of mind, 
to which no precise expression had been appropriated,. would be paint- 
ed by allusion to those sensible objects which had most relation to it^ 
and which, in some manner, coold render it visible to others, (^rt. 10.) 

18. In the infancy of society, men are much under the 
dominion of imagination and passion ; and these are the pa- 
rents of a figurative style, of exaggeration and hyperbole. 
(Jirt. 19. Ilius. 1. and S.) 

Ulu9. In this period of society, men live scattered and dispersed- 
They are unacquainted with the course of things ; they are daily meet- 
ing with new aixd strange objects. Fear and surprise, wonder and 
astonishment, are their most frequent passions. Their language par- 
takes of this character of their agitated and expanding minds. They 
will be prone to exaggeration and hyperbole. Where all is marvellous, 
the imagination will riot in the luxuriance of an unbounded picturesque. 
(Art, 10. Illus.) 
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Corel. Wherever strong exclamations, tones and gestures, enter 
much into conversation, the imagination is always more exercised ; a 
greater effort of fancy and passion is excited. Consequently, the fan- 
cy kept awake, and rendered more sprightly by this mode of utterance, 
operates upon style, and enlivens it with the strongest colours, and 
the most vehement expressions of untamed passion. (Art, 15. Corel.) 

' 19. Undoubteil facts confirm these reasonings. The 
style of all the earliest languages, -among nations who are 
in the first and rude Deriods of society, is found, without 
exception, to be full of figures; and to be hyperbolical and 
picturesque in a high degree, (^rt. 5, and lO.j 

nius. 1. The American Indian languages are known to be figura- 
tive to excess. The Iroquois and Illinois carry on their treaties and 
public transactions with bolder metaphors, and greater pomp of style, 
than we use in our poetical productions.^ 

2. In the Old Testament, — the best specimen of oriental style, — 
constant allusions to sensible object* characterise the language of the 
various writers. Thus, guilt is a spoiled garmefit ; iniquity is the trea- 
sures of darkness ; a sinful life is a crooked path ; misery drinks the eup 
of astonishment ; vain pursuits are seen /ceclcng on ashes; innocence is 
known hy its tehUe robes; wisdom is a lighted candle; and royal dig* 
nity is purple and a erown. 

3. In the poems of Ossian, too, figures of speech abound ; pictur- 
esque descriptions are ins the '* sons of song," for number; or as the 
heroes* " breasts of steel," for strength of expression ; or as the 
'( meteors of death," for the illusions ihey create in a reader's mind; 
and all the violent expressions of passion uttered about *' the white- 
bosomed love of Cormac;" or about Fingal *' of the noble deeds ;" 
him who " flew like lightning over the heath ;" or " slowly moved as 
a cloud of thunder, when the sultry plain of summer is silent," whose 
"sword. is before him terrible as the streaming meteor of night — " 
confirm the position, that this sort of style is cqmmon to all nations in 
certain periods of society and langoa^. A narration is condensed 
into a few striking circumstances, which rouse and alarm; the ac- 
count of a battle is as rapid as the wounds of a warrior, and the 
deaths he inflicts! 

£0. Magnanimity and delicacy characterize strongly the 
poetry of rude nations, who, in the use of metaphors and 
similes, make little or no allusion to the productions of the 
arts. (Jirt. 29. lUus.) 

Illus. Magnanimity and delicacy are nearly, if not necessarily, con> 
nected with all the strong and violent emotions of the mind ; and these 
are the natural produce of an early, if not of a savage state of society. 
Strong emotions constitute the chief ingredient in magnanimity ; and 
it requires only one addition to give them the polish of delicacy. 

Corol. It is not improbable, that particular circumstances may 
prompt thf latter sentiment, long before the introduction either of 
philosophy or of the arts. Those who are acquainted with human 
nature, and the analogy which subsists among its feelings, will ther-e* 

• See Cttttwalltto ColdeD'i (*Biitory oftte live lodim NatioDa.*^ 
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fe»re alloihr the uncommon magnanimity and delicacy of Ossian, "kin^ 
^ songs," to be no strong objections against the antiquity o( his pro* 
Auctions. 

£1. From what has been said, it plainly appears that the 
stjie of all languages must have been originallj poetical ; 
strongly tinctured with that enthusiasro, that descriptive 
metaphorical expression, and that magnanimity and delica- 
cy, whidi distinguish poetry. (JirL 30. IHus,) 

ObM. Bot t^ese points will be farther discussed when we come t# 
treat ^' of the nature and origin of poetry." 

22^ As language, in its progress, began to grow more co^- 
pious, it gradually lost that figurative flityle, which was its 
early character. (Jlrt, 31. am 32. j 

lUtu, Proper and famiUar names for every object, both sensible 
and morsd-, pushed out of discourse the use of circumlocutions. Style 
became more precise, and, of conrse, more simple, in proportion as 
society advanced in ciyiltzation, and reason subdued the imagination 
of mankind. The exercise of the understanding now rarely permit^ 
ted that of the fancy ; and frequent and extensive intercourse among 
mankind obliged them to signify their meaning to each other by clear- 
ness of style. In place of poets, philosophers became the iastructora 
of men : and in their reasonings on all different subjects, introduced 
that plalnar and simpler »tyle of composition, which, at this day^ wo 
call Frew, 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF TH£ PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE^ AS RESPECTS THE ORDElt 
AND ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

23. - THE imagination and the understanding arc the 
powers of the mind which chiefly influence the arrange- 
ment of words in sentences. 1 he grammatical order is 
dictated by the understanding; the inverted order results 
from the prevalence of the imagination. ^ (See the theory of 
Arrangement, Art, 24.^ 

lUia. 1. In the grammatical order of words, it is required that the 
agent or nominative shall first make its appearance ; the agent is fol- 
lowed by the action or the verb ; and the verb is succeeded by the 
subject or accusative, termed, in English Grammars, the objective 
case, on which the action is exerted. In this logical order, an Eng- 
lish writer, paying a compliment to a great manpwould say : " It is 
impossible for me to pass over in silence such remarkable mildness, 
such singular and unheard of clemency, and such unusual moderation, 
in the exercise of supreme power." Here we have first presented to 
US the person who speaks, *< It is Impossible for me;" next^ what that 
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person is to do, " impossible for him to past over in sUtnce;*^ Utt^^ 
lastly, the object which moves him to do so, " ihe mildness, clemency ^ 
and moderation of a man in the exercise of supreme power ." 

2. The inTcrted order is prompted by the imagination, a keen vod 
sprightly facility, which attaches itself stron^^ly. to its objects, and to 
those the most that affect it most forcibly. A sentence constructed 
according to this faculty, presents the subject or accusative, first, the 
agent or recipient next, and the action or verb last. The order of 
the Latin language gratifies the rapidity of the imagination } and ac- 
cordingly, Cifcero, from whom we have translated the words in the 
former illustration, follows the natural order : '' Tantam' mansueta- 
dinem, tarn inusitatem inauditamque clementiam, taiitumque in sum- 
ma potestate rerum omnium modum, tacitus nullo modo prseterire 
possum."^ The object, that which waf the exciting idea in the speak- 
er's mind, is placed first, and the sentence concludes with the speak- 
er and bis action. 

3. The other parts of speech, consisting of adjectives, adv^rbs^ 
cpnjunctions, and prepositions, are, in both theise modes of arrange- 
ment, intermixed with these capital parta, and are associated with 
them respectively, according as they- are necessary to restrict or. ex- 
plain them. . 

24. From these illustrations, the folbwing simple and 
natural theorj results, relative to the arrangement of words 
in sentences^ unless their order be disturbed by considera- 
tions respecting melody and cadence, of which we shall 
hereafter take notice;— rthat in all periods of society, and in 
all countries in which Wn are guided more by tne influ- 
ence of imagination^, than bj the cool dictates of reason, 
language adopts an inverted order or arrangement ; but that 
inversion is diminished in proportion as imagination sub- 
sides, and reason gains the ascendant ; and that among peo- 
ple addicted to research and philosoj^ical investigation, it 
in a great measure disappears, (•drt. 30. Ittus,) 

Ohs. We have seen that the arrangement in a Latin sentence is the 
more animated ; the English construction is more clear and distinct. 
The Romans generally arranged their words according to the order 
in which the ideas rose in the imagination ; we marshal them accer- 
ding to the order in which the understanding directs those ideas to be 
exhibited, in succession, to the view of another. 

Corol. Our arrangement, therefore, appears to be the consequence 
of greater refinement in the art of speech ; as far as clearness in comt- 
munication is understood to be the end of speech. 

25. In the early periods of society, and even in the early 
part of life, we observe the mind disposed to inversion ; be- 
cause in these times the imagination is more vivid and ac- 
tive, and the powers of reason are more languid and inef- 
fectual, (^rt. SO.) 

* Ont, pro MarcelL 
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liltu. If a penon of a warm imagiDatkm, a savage or a childi be- 
keld dn object^ suppose any kind of froit, as an acofn, which he was 
anxious to possess^ and to obtain it, he were to express himself in the 
order prompted by the immediate feelings of his mind ; the first thing 
that woald excite his attention, and which, consequently, he would 
first name, 13 the acorn ; himself, who was to enjoy the fruit, WQuId 
next engage his attention > and the action — that which was to gratify 
his wishes — would finally attract his consideration. His arrangement 
would therefore be that, which) in siniilar cases^ is authorized by tbe 
»pri^tly languages of Greece and Rome, /' y3ai\di»0? fjiot ^or," '* Glan- 
dem mihi prsebe ;** not that which the more phlegmatic and philor 
sophical tongues of modern £urope would requir{F7~~itnd which the 
strict ^^mmatical order of our own language demands-—^' Give me 
the acorn;" or "Give the acorn to me." 

26. Though the vivacity of the genius of the Greeks and 
Romans, might incline them to prefer the poetical and in- 
verted arrangement of their words, they ow ed, to the struc- 
ture of their languages, the possibility of indulging this dis- 
position. 

Jlhis. The numerous inflections of their declinable parts of speech ; 
the correspondence, for e£Bixr|)Ie, between the verb and its nominative,^ 
so obviously pointed out by the terminations of the former, as to su> 
persede, in most cases, the necessity, ^d fiyen the propriety, of using 
the latter; the palpable relation hciANire^nvbe adjective and the sub- 
stantive, indicated by the invariable sifkemai^t of the former with 
the latter, in gender, number, land casV| the Various cases of their 
substantives, which, on many ogcasion^ Supplied the place of prepo- 
sitions ; — all contributed to leave the Qr|^ks and Romans at liberty 
to gratify their feelings, or to consult the melody of their periods, by 
the arrangement of their words in sentjgnces, without mcurring the 
risk of diminishing the perspicuity of their >oim)Ositions. 

27. The inflections of the modern languages are few, and 
preclude the arrangement which the tongues of antiquity 
found^so much to the gratification of the imagination and of 
the ear. And hence the first rule of good writing or speak- 
ing, is, to preserve perspicuity, which on no account can be 
sacrificed to any secondary consideration. 

Obs. This indispensable law demands, 'that the arrangement of 
modern languages, should proceed nearly in the grammatical order ; 
because joxta-position is almost the only means by which they can 
intimate thelmutuai relation of the several words in a sentence to one 
another. 

28. All the cultivated modern languages, — the French, 
tlie Italian, the Spanish, the German, and the English, — are 
extremely circumscribed in point of inflection; but the 
English more than any of the rest. There is not, perhaps, 
to be found in any age, a polished language of greater sim- 
plicity, the Hebrew itself not excepted. 
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ittiu. We liare no genders but those of nature, the male and the 
female^ oor gubstantWes have no more cases than two; and%>nly a 
few of our pronouns have three : our adjectives have neither gemJer, 
nor number, nor case ; and all the inflections of our verbs, do not per- 
haps exceed half a dozen. 

Obs, In point of precision and accuracy, our own language, in the 
hands of a writer of genius, appears to be superior to the Latin and 
equal to the Greek. The great end of language is to communicate 
thought with ease and expedition, for the improvement and happiness 
of human life ; and, considering the importance of this coramunicft* 
tion, the language which is least liable to equivocation, is a most vid- 
uable acquisition. For the purposes of businVss, and the researches 
of philosophy, our own language merits every praise; and though in- 
ferior to the language of Greece and Rome, m works addressed to the 
Imagination and the heart, it yields to neither of them, nor to any 
modern language, in its qualifications to do justice to the roost sub-^ 
lime conceptions on the capital subjects of genius. 

£9. The prevalence of imagination and passion in the 
early stages of society, accounts also, satisfactorily, for the 
poetical inversions of stjle» which are found in these peri- 
ods, and, of course, for the priority of poetry to prose com- 
positions, (^rt 21. and 22,) 

Illus. The attachment of love, gratitude to a deliverer, or to the 
gods, with whom the creed of infant society replenished the skies, ad- 
miration of the works of na|ure, in the splendour of summer, or the 
grandeur of winter, in the beauties of spring, or the abundance of au- 
tumn, would early prompt the -sentiments and language of poetry. 
The invention of versificatiqp would quickly follow the possession of 
poetical ideas ; and its apparent ingenuity would contribute to its 
recommendation. Though it is a more arti^cial mode of expression 
. than prose, yet it is not to be doubted that it was first introduced ; and 
the history of Homer's compositions, or the Poems of Ossian, induce a 
belief, that it preceded even writing. (,^rt. 23. Illus. 1. and 3. aUo 
Art. S3.) 

SO. Though poetry is the more artificial mode of compo- 
sition, it is not perhaps the more difficult. Composition in 
prose could not be well executed, till writing was invent- 
ed ; and writing is a modem invention, in com[5arison of 
speaking. The appearance, of good prose, is therefore pos- 
terior to that of good poetry ; and excellence in the former, 
is among the latest attainments of polished nations. Good 
* poetry is perfectly consistent with no high degree of pre- 
cision of thought, or accuracy of expression. (^rL QO. Cor.) 

Illus. The period most favourable for poetical exertions, is situated 
l^tween the decline of the general influence of the powers of imagina- 
tion on society, and the general cultivation of the faculty of reason, by 
science and philosophy ; it is then that the poet has the best chance of 
fiossessing the ^eatest compound ouality of the powers of imagina*^ 
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ttoo and judgment he can ever attain. Such, it seems, were the pt- 
rieds which produced Homer, Virgil, and Milton. (Art. 22. l\X\tt.) 

CONCLUSION. 

SI. From what has been said in the preceding chapters, 
a foandation has been laid for many observations, botn cu- 
rious and useful. It appears, that laneaage was, at first, 
barren in words, but descriptive by the sound of those 
words ; and expressive in the manner of uttering them, bj 
the aid of significant tones and gestures. Style was figu- 
rative and poetical ; arrangement was fanciful and lively. 
In all the successive changes which language has under- 
gone, as the world advanced, the understanding has gained 
i;round on the fancy and imagination. The progress of 
language in this respect, resembles the progress o7 age in 
man. The imagination is most vigorous and predominant 
in youth ; with advancing years, the imagination cools, and 
the understanding ripens. 

32. Thus language, proceeding from sterility to copious- 
ness, hath, at the same time, proceeiled from vivacity to ac- 
curacy ; from the fire of poetical enthusiasm, to the cool- 
ness of philosophical precision. Those characters of early 
laagus^, descriptive sound, vehement tones and gestures, 
figurative style, and inverted arrangement, all hang togeth- 
er, have a mutual relation on each other ; and have all 
gradually given place to arbitrary sounds, calm pronuncia- 
tion, simjHe style, plain arrangt*ment. Language is be- 
come, in motlern times, more correct indeed, and accurate; 
but less striking and animated : in its ancient state, more 
favourable to poetry and oratory; in its present, jnor^ 
adapted to reason and philosophy. - <- 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF WRITING. 

33. NEXT to speech, writing is, beyond dotibt, the 
most useful art wluch men possess. It is plainly an im- 
provement upon spoken langua^, and iheretore must have 
been posterior to it in order of time. 

lllus. At first, men thought of nothing more than communicating 
their thoughts to one another, when present, by mean« of words) or 
sounds, which they uttered. Afterwards, they devised, by means of 

4 
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narks or characters, presented to the eye, and which we can vrtin^g^ 
this further method, when absent^ of mutaal communication one wAt|)i 
another 

34. Written characters are of two sorts : they arc cither 
signs for things, or signs for words. The pictures, hiero- 
glyphics, and symbols, employed by the ancient nations, are 
signs 0^ things, and belong to the former class ; the alpha- 
betical characters, now employed by all Europeans, are 
signs/or words, and belong to the latter class. 

lUtLs. Pictures were, undoubtedly, the first essay toward writiog'. 
Imitation is natural to man ; children copy or trace the likeness of 
sensible objects, before they can sig-nify the names of those objects 
by written characters. The savage, to intimate that his father had 
vanquished an enemy, would draw the figure of one man stretched 
upon the earth, and of another standing over him with a deadly weap- 
on in his band. When the Mexicans sent intelligence to Montezuma, 
their prince, of the arrival of the Spaniards in the bay of Campeacby^ 
they scratched jitctnres ©f the men, horses, and artillery, that they 
had seen, and convene ed these to their monarch. The chieftain un- 
derstood them, and immediately dispatched an embassy to m^et the 
Spanish commander. 

Obs. Historical pidures arc, however, but extremely imperfect 
records of important transactions. They do, indeed, delineate exter- 
nal events; bnt they cannot transmit their memory through a long- 
succession of ages; and they fail entirely to exhibit such qualities a» 
are most visible to the eye, or to convey, by description, any idea of 
the dispositions or words of men. 

55. This rude attempt towards writing, was, in process 
of time, improved by the invention of what are called hie- 
roglyphiccd characters. These may be considered as the 
{Second stage in the art of writing, as they represented in- 
tellectual conceptions, or those not suggested by any exter- 
Bal or visible objects. The analogy or resemblance which 
such symbols were supposed to bear to the objects, was 
conventional, but liable to forced and ambiguous allusions. 

Illtts. Thus an eye was the hieroglyphical symbol of Icnoxcleds^e ; a 
circle^ of eternity, which has neither beginning nor end ; ingraiiituie 
was denominated by a riper ; imprudencBy by a fly ; wisdetrrij by an 
ant; victory^ by a hatch; a duiifiu ehild, by a'«/or.4; and a tcretck — a 
man universally shunned — by an eel, which is not to be found in com- 
pany with other fishes. 

CoroL But these properties of objects were merely imaginary ; and 
the conjunction, or compoimdiog of the characters, rendered tliem 
obscure, and expressed indistinctly the connections and relations of 
the objects which they represented. Hence, this species of vvriting 
could be no other than enigmatical, and confused in tl>e highest de- 
gree ; and must have been a very imperfect vehicle of knowledge of 
any kind. , . ' 

Obi, There is no reason however to suppose that the priests of 
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Ifegypt, ftmong whom hierogplyphital characters were iint foand, ttod 
trho were aUa the instructors of their* cottAtrymeB, introdaced aod 
canployed thpin for the purpose of concealing their knowledg^e from 
4he vulg^ar. The latter are little troublesome about the acquisition of 
useful knowledge in any state of society ; and the former were too 
cnlig-htened not to know, that one of the principal pleasures and hoii- 
<Hsrs attending the possession of knowledge, is U^ instruct others. 

36. As writing advanced, from jpictures of visible otgects, 
to hieroglyphics, or symbols of things invisible ; from these 
latter it advanced, among some nations, to simple arbitrary 
marks, which stood for objects, but without any resemblance 
or analogy to the objects signified. 

jflttu. 1. Of this nature, was the metliod of writing practised among 
the Peruvians. They made use of small cordt of different colors ; and 
upon these, by means of ibno/^ of various sices, and difTerently ranged, 
they contrived ngn» for gi«^ing information, and communicating their 
idiaaights to one another; but this invention afforded less security 
against frequent and gross mistakes, than the hieroglyphic archetypec 
of abstract ideas. (Sorol. Art, 35.} 

2. The use of faieroglyphical characters still exists in China, where 
' ^hey have been brought to greater perfection than in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. But every idea is expressed by a separate character. 
The characters, it is said, amount to upwards of 70,000. An acquaint- 
ance with the means of communicating knowledge, is, therefore, the 
business of a whole life, and must greatly retard the progress of alF 
^CMiice. In short, science in China is always in a state of infancy. 

3. Our arithmetical figures, which we have derived from the Ara- 
bians, are significant marks, precisely of the same nature with the 
Chinese characters. They have no dependence on words ; but each 
figure denotes an object; denotes the number for which it stands. 

4. The Japanese, the Tonquinese, and the Corseans, speak difierent 
languages from one another, and from the inhabitants of China, but 
use, with these last people, the same written characters; a proof that 
the Chinese Gfaaractevs are like hieroglyphtc8» independent of lan- 

5. In like manner the Italians, French, Spaniards, and English, 
speak diffiMTent languagoe, but l^e Arabic characters 1, 2, 3, 4, Slc. 
are, on being presented to the eye, equally understood by those fouj: 
nations, as signs of things, not oi words. Thus, 4 may be four sbrpSf 
four mtfit four trees, four years; in 8hort,/our thing^s, (lllus. 3.) 

37> A combination of sounds forms, in varioas wajs, all 
the variety of words in spoken language* These soundfs 
are few, and are continually recurring for repetition in dis- 
c^ourse. Thejr would lead to the invention of §ta alphabet 
of syllables. A sign, or mark, for each of these syllables, 
would form an alphabet of letters. The number of these 
marks, or character^, would be equal to the number of sounds 
or syllables. These sounds reduced to their simple ele^ 
ments of a few vowels and consonants, indicated by a par- 
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ticular sign to each, would form what we now call UUj^f* 
Some happy genins taught men how, bj the combinations 
of diese letters, to put in writing all the different words, or 
associations of sound, which were employed in speech. 

Ohs. Such teem to have been the introductory steps to the art of 
writini^; but the darkness of remote antiquity has concealed the great 
inrentor's name of this sublime and refined discovery , and deprived 
him of those honours which , were it known, would tftill be paid to his 
memory, by all the lovers of knowledge and learning. 

38. The universal tradition among the ancients is, that 
liters were first imported into Greece by Cadmus, the Phoe- 
nician, at least 3000 years ago; and from Greece dispersed 
over the western part of the world. The alphabet or Cad- 
mus consisted only of sixteen letters, but it comprehended 
all the original sounds, which are said to be only thirteen* 
The remaining letters were afterwards added, according as 
si|^s for proper sounds were said to be wanting. 

nhu. The Roman alphabet, which obtains with us, and with most 
of the European nations, is, with a few variations, evidently formed 
on that of the Greeks^ And all learned men observe, that the Greek 
characters especially, according to the manner in which they are 
formed in the oldest iascriptions, have a remarkable conformity to 
the Hebrew or Samaritan characters, which, it is agreed, are the same 
with the Phoenician for Alphabet of Cadmus. 

39* The most ancient method of writins seems to have 
been in'lines running from right to left This method is 
still retained in the Hebrew language. 

Oht. The Crreeks improved upon this method, and wrote in Itnen 
alternately from the right to the left, which was called BouHrophedon ; 
or writing after the manner in which oxen plough the rround. About 
the time of Solon, the Athenian legislator, the custom is said to have 
been introduced, and which stiU prevsils, of writing in lines from lelk 
to right. 

40. The writing of antiquity was a species of engraving. 
Pillars, and tables of stone, were first employed for thia 

{purpose, and afterwards, plates of the softer metals, such as 
ead ; or tables of wax and skins of parchment. A polish- 
ed point of iron called a stilus was used to scratch letters 
on the wax ; but the writing on parchment was. performed 
with pen and ink. (Art. 41. itius. 1. and 2.) 

Obs. 1 . On the parchment were written books and records, and 
every kind of composition which its author wished to preserve ; on 
the tablets of wax temporary matters of business, and epistles that 
were not -designed for the inspection of a third person's eyes. The 
writing on parchment was the most expensive, but the most perma- 
nent ; that on wax, the cheapest and readiest, but the least dnrabkv 
(IUut,l.4rtAl.) 
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2. Our present nietliod of writiog on paper, U an inTention of no 
higher antiqQity than the 14th century : and the invention of printing 
was reaerved for an obscure monlc in the beginning of the 15tb. This 
inventor might probably receive a hint toward this invention, from the 
Roman practice of carving letters on boards of wood, and of employ- 
ing them to abridge the trouble of writing, by stamping names and 
rascriptions on parchment and wax. / 



CHAPTER VL 
A COMPARISGN 

OF SPOKEN WITH WBITTEK LAKCUAOS : OR, 

<^ Words u^moi in our hearings mih fFordo HpmentIA 

to the eye* 

4i. THE advantages of writing above speech are, that 
writing is both a more extensive, and a more permanent 
method of communicating our thoughts to mankind. 

iUuM. 1. More exlectttre, as it is not confined within the narrow cir-« 
«le of those who hear our words > but, by means of written charaoters,, 
we can send our thoughts abroad, and propagate them throogh tha 
world ; we can thus lift our voice, so as to speak to those to whom, 
in oar own cooatry , we may not iMive access^ and to men of the most 
distant regions oC the earth. (Obs. I. Jri. 40.) 

2. Jtfare permawni also, as it prolongs the voice to the asost distant, 
ages ; and gives us the means of recording oar sentknents to fnturicy,. 
and of perpetuattttg the instrnctive memory of past transactions. 
(iM», 2. JiH, 40.Jf 

3. It lilcewise alToMs this advantage to such as read, above such at 
hear, tiatit having the written characters before their eyee, they can 
arrest the sense of the writer ; they can pause and resolve, and com- 
pare at their teisare, one passage with another; whereas the voice is 
fogitive m passing ^ yen inust cateh the words the moment they are 
nt&re^, or you lose them for ever. 

42. Bat although these be so great advantages of writ* 
ten hingitl^ that speech, wttl^^nt writing, would have 
been very inadequate for the instruction of mankind : jet 
ure must not forget to diserve, that spoken Itmguuge kda a 
great supdriorOy over written tanguage, in point of energy 
dnifcrce. 

lilus. 1. The voice of the living speaker makes an impression on the 
mind, much stronger than can be made by the perusal of any writing. 

2. The tones of the voice, the looks and gestures, which accompany 
discourse, and which no writing can convey, render speech, when it is 
iMpeniously maiMged, infinitely more clear, and more expressive thaoi 

4* 
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ihe most accurate writiDg^. For tooes, looks, and gestures, are natuc.- 
ral interpreters of the mind. They remove ambiguities' — tbejr eoYorce 
•xpressions— they operate on us by means of sympathy. 

d. And sym||fttby is one of the most powerful instrumants of p«r« 
simsion. Our sympathy is always awakened more by hearing the 
speaker, than by reading his works iu our closet. 

Carol. Hence, though writing may answer the purposes of mere in- 
struction, as the symbolical language of Algebra does the malhemat- 
ical science — all the great and high efforts of eloquence must be made 
by means of spoken, not of written, language : — and thus have we 
traced from their drigin, through different stages of improvempot. 
language and style as tfie femidation of eloquence. 



OF THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE; OR 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 

GRAMMAR. 



CHAPTER L 

M THE SEVBlUti PAETS OF WHICH SPEECH OR LAKOC7AOE IS 

COMPOSED. 

43. THE structure of Iangu«^ is extremely artificial ; 
aad there are few sciences in which a deeper, or more re- 
fined logic is employed, than in grammar. 

Obs, Without discms'mg the niceties of laog^uage in the several parte 
of gpeech of which it is composed, we shall now take a popular,, but 
philosophical view of the chief principles, and component parts of 
speech) as far as they are necessary to illustrate general grammar, and 
to^ ascertain the maxims of correct taste and elegant compoeition. 

44. The essential parts of speech are the same in all lan- 
guages. There must ever be some words which denote the 
names of objects, or mark the subject of discourse ; other 
words which denote the qualities of those objects, and ex- 
press what we affirm concerning them: and other words, 
which point out their connexions and relations. 

Corol. The most simple and comprehensive division of the parts of 
speech, is, therefore, into subUaniives, aitribuleSj and connectives. 

45. The common division, or arrangement of all the words 
of our own language, comprises the 



ARTICLE, 

NOUN, 

FKONOUN, 



PREPOSITION, 

INTERJECTION, 

CONJUNCTION. 



VERB, 

PARTICIPLE, 
ADVERB, ' 

Obi. But the following paragraph will instruct us to direct our af- 
teotion chiefly to the noun and the verb, as a few observations will 
illustrate those other parts of speech, to which our ears have been fa- 
miliarised. 

46. ^very thing about which our minds can be employed 
in thinking, every thing which can be the subject of our 
knowiedge, must relate to t^ntantes that exist, either in 
TcaKty, or in tiie imaginaihn ; or to actions, operoHans, fmd 
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energtes, which these substances produce on themselves, or 
on one another. 

Corol. EADgomgs c^mmniiicatei knowledge ; its dlvteiMis of words, 
therefore, correspond with the dWisions of our knowledge ; Ha «Ni^ 
bfusiness is conseqaently reduced to two heads: — 

Pint, to exhibit names for all the substances with which we are a€« 
quainted, that we may be aUe to distin^ish and recognise tbem, 
when they are mentioned by ourselves, or others : and, 

Stcondiyi to denote the arfion«, operational and tn^rgim^'whiifh these 
substances generate u|R>n themselves, or on one another. 

47. Namks are expressetl br what graoMnarums eail 
Nouns ^ OPERATIONS are denoted bj what the»j ci^ Ferte^ 
the other parts of speech explain, modify, extend, res^rtet« 
connect, or dmiow, the noun and the verb# 

Corol. The two former are, therefore, the essential infredlentSi or 
the columns of language; the latter are only occasional ingre^neutSy 
or appendagi^s of these pillars of the fabric. (Art, 44.) 

48. The first process in the commnntcation of know!<N%e 
is to contrive names for all tiie substances about which ouc^ 
knowledge is conversant, and by common consent tn im*- 
pose the same names on the same substances, ("tf rl. 17^ 
and 18.; 

tttus* As substantives ore the ground work of all language, a Ian- 
gitage is iierfect in respect to them, when a name has been gireift t»^ 
erery material or immateriftl substance about which the people wlio 
use the language have occasion to speak or write. As their knowl- 
edge enlarges, as they obtain more ideas of substances than they have 
names to express, new names will be imposed on these new substan-* 
ceif which wiU consequently throw into their vocabulary as many new 
substantiveji, as may render their language adequate to the purpoftea 
of ready communication. 

Cerol. Hence, if every substance ^n nature required a particolar 
,name to distinguish it from all other substances ; every mineral, plaiir, 
animal, and every part of every animal, should obtain a di^ioct nimije^ 
which, would increase the subslantives of a language beyond all com* 
putation. But nature has reduced her productions into -classes: tii^ 
individuals of every class, resemble one another, in many par^ulaffftf 
and therefore it is that language haih not assigned a Dasae to evefy 
substance. Even her different classes are formed with some coasmoit 
properties ; and thus, in some particulars, the different classes resem* 
bie one another. Thus, the generic word plants expresses the cora> 
mon qualities of all vegetables y aHimalf the common qualities of aS 
living creatures. 

49. These gbnbiia are divided into what we term spe^ 
ties, apd these species are i^ain divided into inferior spe- 
HeSf or become generate o&er species. 

Illut' Thus the word ploHi^ is a general tern, which indicates trees ». 
shrubs, grasftesi and AH regetables which spring from a root, and bear. 
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branches and leaves. And under the compreheniive term antmtff, wt 
ran^e men, horses, lions, sbeeg, and, in short, all liTlng creatures* 
Bat trees are again divided into oaks, pines, palms ; and men into 
white, black, tawny, &c. 

50. This arrangement abrid^s the number of nonns, and 
gives names only to classes of substances^ compelling one 
name to point out a whole class. 

llhiM. Thus, iret expresses a whole genus of plants ; each of the 
words oak, pinCf palmy denotes a whole species. But language sloop» 
not to give a name to every eak, and she hath left it to beings of a 
sentient nature, to particularise each other. (Corol.'Art. 4B.) 

M: To characteHze individuals by names, language de- 
parts from its ordinary analogy. 

lUus. This necessity — a mere refinement in the communication of 
thought — extends to countries and cities, to all the individuaU of the 
human race, and sometimes to the inferior animals. 

JPor example : Italy, Ron:e ; Greece, Athens ; Alexander, Buceph- 
alus, are aM individutUs ; and the particular names which we appro- 
priate to each of them, prevents ambiguous and disagreeable circum-^ 
locutions, or descriptions, to make it known. 

52. We deduce, from these observations, the meaning of 
thegrammaticafdivision of nouns into common and propeb* 
The COMMON NOUNS are, (by the iUitstration to Article 50) 
ihe names of classes of individuais. The PRQP»n^ ^aiwra^ 
(by the muttr^m ancT JS^otmipie or ATUcIe 51,) are alf 

names of indimduals. 

55. Th^ Bonn tree denotes any individual of the whole 
species in the singular number; and, in the plural, all the 
individuals of the species, dlexander^ on the contrary, is 
a particular name, and is restricted to distinguish him alone* 

Illut. On this principle, are all commoH noum susceptible of num* 
her^ Hngtdar fr plnrdlj as they denote one, or more than one, of a 
species ; and hence, also, it appears plain, why pr4fpet nouns do not 
take a plural form, except in some instances, when they express more 
than one individual of a species, and of the same name ; as *' the 
twelve Csesars," " the Henries of England." ^t^ 

Ceroi. The only nouns of language are, therefore, eomnum noiins ; 
proper nouru being local and occasional, appropriated to persons and 
places, make no part of general communication. (Compare 4rt. 52. 
Ofndlttus.to Afi.^.and^\.) 

54. Number, which distinguishes objects as singly or 
collectively, must have been coeval with the very infancy 
of language, because there were' few things which men had 
more frequent occasion to express, than 3ie difference be- 
tween one and many. 

Obs, The distinctions of number are si^ified, in most languages, 
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by some change in the termination's of the nouns, and it rarely lia|p^ 
pens that the change is extended farther than to denote, whether one 
individua); or all the individuals of the species, be understood, the 
Greek dual is not more necessary for the purposes of communication, 
than a triple, a quadruple, a centuple, or any other plural number, 
where the richness of a language would furnish it, to denote a given 
Dumber of individuals of the species. 

55. Substantives are susceptible of other concomitant cir- 
cumstances, besides their capacity to denote difference of 
number. These circumstances are the variations of the ter- 
minationsy and are called oases. 

lUus. 1 . This pecniiarity of flubstanttves or nouns; is a necessary 
provision for expressing the circumstances attending them, and has 
been accoronlished in two ways, either by varying their terminations, 
or by prefiJNng auxiliary words. The ancient languages employed, 
the former of these- mel^ods ; the modem languages accomplish the 
same end, by prefixing pcaHdes or preporitions. 

2. These methods are perhaps nearly e^ual, in respect of perspicu- 
ity ; but that of antiquity is preferable, in point of melody. Particles 
and prepositions are mostly monosyllables, and the frequency with 
which they must be used, impairs the modulation of language. 

3. The Greek language has five cases^ii^the singiilar, two in the 
clual. and four in the plural number. 

4. The Latin tongue has sometimes six, but generally five, in the 
singular, and four in the plural. 

S' Pfo ^ases appear in the Italian, the French, and the Spanish km-' 

guages ; and t&crrc «m^»^o4 tnt»v^ iiU«n tn%> &» tin; Begllsh. 

56. Gender^ another peculiarity of substontive nouns, 
in the grammatical structure of language, arises out of the 
difference of sex, discernible only in animals. It will there- 
fore admit of two varieties, the masculins and feminine: 
genders, agreeably to the distinction of living creatures into 
male and female. All other substantive nouns ought to be- 
long to what grammarians call the neuter gender, v^hkh i% 
a negation of the other two. 

lUus. 1. In the structure of Janguage, aremarJcable singularity hath 
obtained with respect to this distribution. In must languages, men 
havd^flinked a great number of inanimate objects under the distinc- 
tions of masculine and feminine. This is remarkably the case in the 
Greek and Latin languages, which admit this capricious assignation 
of sexto inanimate objects, from no other principle than the casual 
structure of those languages, which refer to a certain gender, words 75f 
a certain termination ; yet even termination does not always govern 
this distribution into masculine and feminine, but many nouns in those 
languages are classed, where all of them ought to have been classed, 
under the neuter gender. 

2. In the French and Italian tongues, the neuter gender is wholly 
unknown ; and all their names of inanimate objects are put upon the 
same footing with living creatures, and distributed, without exception, 
3ntp masculine and feminine. 
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^ 3. In the EBf Ikh languag^e, there obtaJBt a peculiaritj quite oppo- 
^fe. In the Engligh, when we use common discourse, all substantiTr 
nouns, that are not names of living creatures, are neuter without ex- 
eeptioo. He, ske, it, are the marks of the three genders ; and we al' 
ways use ity to speaking of any object where there is no sex, or where 
the sex is not known. In this respect, our own language is pre-emi- 
uently philosophical in the application of its genders, or of those words 
which mark the real distinctions of male and female. Yet the genios 
of the language permits us, whenever it will add beauty to our dis- 
course, to make the names of inanimate objects masculine or feminiae 
in a metaphorical sense , and when we do so, we are understood to 
<|ult the literal style, and to use what is termed a figure of speech. By 
this means, we have it in our power to vary our style at pleasure. By 
making a very slight alteration, we can personify any object we choos« 
to introduce with dignity ; and by this cITange of manner, we give 
warning that we are passing, fr'om the strict and logical, to the orna- 
mental, rhetorical style. 

4. Of this advantage, not only every poet, bat every good writer 
and speaker in prose, avails himself; and it is an advantage peculiar 
to our own tongue , no other language possesses it. Every word in 
other languages has one fixed gender, masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
which cannot on any occasion be changed : ciftro for instance, in 
Greek ; vcrtus in Latin ; and la vertu in French ; are uniformly fem- 
inine. She must always be the pronoun answering to the word, wheth- 
er you be writing in poetry or in prose, whether you be using the style 
of reasoning, or that of declamation ; Whereas, iu English, we can 
either express ourselves with the philosophical accuracy of giving no 
gender to thing.*; inanimate ; or, by giving them gender, and trans- 
foiTning them into persons^ we adapt them to the style of poetry, and, 
when it is proper, we enliven prose. 

5. On this general principle, we give the masculine gender to those 
substantive nouns used figuratively, which are conspicuous for the at- 
tributes of imparting or communicating ; which are by nature strong' 
and cfHcacious, cither to good or evil, or which have a claim to some 
eminence, whether laudable or not. Those again we make feminine) 
which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing and of bring- 
ing- forth, which have more of the passive in their nature, than of the 
active ; which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable ; or which have 
respect to such excesses, as are rather feminine tlian masculine. 

57. Articltis are little words prefixed to suUst an lives, 
or to other parts of speech, used as substantives, to enlai^e 
or cit'cumscribe their meaning. 

fllus. 1. When we survey any object we never saw before, or speak 
about an object with which we are not intimately acquainted, l||le first 
thing which we do to distinguish or ascertain it, is, to refer to its spe- 
cies, or to class it with some other objects of its species, of which we 
have some knowledge, (^rl. 49. lUus.) 

Example. We would say, a trte, a houses a Iwrse, a man, when wo 
wi.shed to denote any individual of these classes which we had never 
-seen before, rind of which, from its appearance, we knew nothing, but 
its species. These objects are individuals of the species called trte&f 
horses, housetf or men ; and must therefore possess the common qoal- 
ities^of their respective species, (jirt. 50, Jllus.) 
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2. Bat, on sonreying the same object* a second time, and recollect- 
ing our former acquatntance with them, or their own particular prop- 
erties, we would not express our sentiments of them in the same Ian- 
^uagre, in which we did at first. Besides referring them to their spe- 
cies, we would now signify the additional ideas of having formerly 
seen them, and of having been made acquainted with their nature, or 
distinction ; and woutd^ therefore employ the following phraseology : 
the tree, the house, the horse, the man. . _ > 

Corol. I. The article a is called indefinite, because it refers the ob- 
ject to its species only, and denotes our conceptions of it no further 
than the common qualities of the species extend. 

2. The article the is called definite, because it discriminates the 4^ 
ject to which it is prefixed, from all others, of the same species, and 
denotes our previous acquaintance with it, or its own particular char- 
acteristics. 

58. Pronouns are the' class of words most nearly related 
to substantive nouns; beine, as their name imports, repre- 
6entatives, or substitutes, of nouns. 

Illiu. If ihou, he J she, ity are pronouns, and they are no other than 
ah abridged way of naming the persons or objects with which we 
have immediate intercourse, or to which, in discourse, we are fre- 
quently obliged to refer. 

Corol. They are thence, with substantive nouns, subject to the same 
modifications of number, gei^er, and case. 

Obs. 1. As the pronouns ofthe first and second person refer to per- 
sons who are present to each other when they speak, their sex must 
appear, and therefore needs not to be marked by a masculine or fem- 
inine pronoun. But as the third person may be absent, or unknown, 
the distinction of gender there becomes necessary ; and accordingly, 
hi English, the third person hath all the three genders belonging to it ; 
Ac, shCy it. 

2. In English, most of our grammarians hold the personal pronouns 
to have two cases, besides the nominative ; a possessive or genitive, 
and an accusative—/, minef me; thou, thine, thee; he f his, him; who, 
whose, whom ; we, ours, us ; ye, yours, you ; they, theirs, them. 

9k Adjectives, or terms of quality, such as great, little, 
black, white, are the plainest and simplest of all that class 
of words which are termed attributive, (^rt, 44, Corol. ) 

i^bs. 1. They are found in all languages; and, in all languages, 
must have been very early invented, as objects could not be distin- 
guished from^ne another, nor could any intercourse be carried on 
conc^jl^gf^hpm, till names were given to their different qualities. 

2. EpPWcen adjectives and pariiciplcs there is no difference, except 
that tlM latter, along with their primary signification, denote the addi- 
tional idea of time. Both serve to notify the qualities or attributes, 
and to define and iUustratD the meaning of substantives. 

3. All adjectives which denote qualities susceptible of augmentation 
or diininution, and almost all the qualities which are so, are suVcepti- . 
ble of comparison. 

• 4. Though the degrees of augmentation of which a quality is suscep- 
fible may be almost infinite, yet the framers of languages have been 
content with marlUng two stages only.of these degrees. 



^ jLBff^ fonmnrlf MgnilMI tbiit of two qaiBtilMsi eoapftrcd, one 
2« gr99^et than tb« other ; by tbe Utter it unHeritood, that of any lar- 
g!er miiriibvr of <|ua}itiet tha^ two eompared, oae » the greatett amon^ 



6. the aacievt hMtgoagei expveu tfaehr degreet of comparison , chirf- 
iy- by mMing tcrsuiiatfoat to the adjectives ; tbe modem languaj^es in- 
cHoe move to signify them by auxiliary words. 

60. The Verb hhj far the most complex of the whole claw 
of words which are called attributive; "^ The chief character- 
istic of the verb is action or oncrr^r. The combination of 
ideas which it is thence emplojea to express, unavoidablj 
renders it the most intricate of all the parts of speech. 

Carol. Verbs, therefore, from their iroportaoee and necessity in 
speech, mnst have been coeval with men's first attempts towards the 
formation of language. (M. 54.) 

^ 61. Of the various circumstances which must be commu- 
nicated by the word denoting action, the chief refer to time 
mid manner. 

illus. In relating att action it is reqmsite to notify whether ft is fin- 
ished, is finishinjB^, or wHI be finished. And it is no less important to 
communicate also the manner in which tbe action has been perform* 
ed, is performing, or will be performed. Whether the agent operated 
with delil)eration, confidence and resolution, or with embacrassment, 
hesitation, and suspicion ; whether he commanded the performance 
of the action, or signified only his inclination that it should be per-* 
formed. 

Corol. Hence arose the necessity that the verb along with the sig-* 
tiification of action, should lilcewise express time, and that, with the 
signification of action and time, it should also denote manner. Here, 
tlMO, we find the origin of moods and tenses. / 

6S. As it was necessary that the circumstances of time 
and manner should attend the signification of action; the 
next important step in the formation of langua^, wiis, to de- 
termine by what means this combined communication should 
be accomplished. 

Hbts. One of tr/o methods, it seems, most have been adopted ; ei- 
ther to vary the terminations of the verb, or to conjoin with it auxilia- 
ry words, so as to convey these additional circamsfances. The for- 
mer of these methods, with a mixture of the latter, in the passive form 
of their verbs, was employed by the Greeks and Romans. The let- 
ter method, with a mixture of tbe former, in the active form of^b^ir 
verbs, has been adopted by the English, the French, and the Italians. 

63. The structure of the verb was rendered still more 
complicated, because it was found requisite thatalons with 
the signification oi action, time, and manner^ it ^ould also 
denote person and number, to adapt it for corresponding 
with the persons and numbers of nouns and pronouns mm 
which it might be connected* 

6 
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Obt, To combine so many important articles in one uordf rcM|aired 
a degree of ingenuity, which nothing could supply but the discern- 
ment and experience of ages. 

64. Experience, doubtless, proved that the divisioa of 
time into present, past, and future, was not sufficient for the 
purposes of coq^munication. 

Illus. 1. The fleeting nature of present time made any subdfTision 
of it both difficult and unnecessary ; hence, all polished languages 
hare, in any mood, one tense only appropriated to express present 
time. ^ • 

2. A similar opinion seems to have guided the construction of lan- 
guages for expressing future time, which, including a long duration, 
was dirisible into parts ; but the total ignorance in which mankind 
are involved concerning actions that may take place in that period, 
must have divested them of all disposition to mark diiTerences of fu- 
ture time, or to provide language with tenses for that purpose. Hence, 
all polished languages, except the Greek, have also been contented 
with one tense expressive of future time. The paulo post fatufum of 
the Greeks is a specimen of their ingenuity to cultivate and improve 
their language, rather than as requisite for the communication of 
knowledge, since by this tense they intended to signify that the action 
was future, but would not be long so, because the time of its execution 
would quickly arrive. 

3. The past, then, is the time which the framers of all langoa|res 
have been chiefly anxious to subdivide. Most of the actions which 
could be the subject of discourse or writing, must have taken place in 
past time ; and to render the accounts of them more conspicuous and 
intelligible, it must often have been requisite to specify the progress, 
or stages of their execution. Hence the various divisions of past time, 
and the difierenf tenses significant' of them with which all languages, 
even the most imperfect, abound. Of polished languages, the least 
complete, in this respect, have three divisions : 

Firtt, a pluperfect tense^ by which is signified that the Rction is fin- 
ished, and that some time has intervened since it was completed. 

Secondly f Siperfeetj which denotes that the action i? finished, but that 
very little, or no time has elapsed since its completion. 

Thirdly^ an imperfeetf which signifies that the action had been go- 
ing on but had not been completed. The language of ancient Rome 
possessed only these tenses significant of past time. 

4. But the Greek language, the English, and the French, besides 
these tenses, employ another, which the Greeks called an Mrist, and 
which denotes only that the action is completed, without distinguish- 
ing in what division of past time the completion took place, or wheth- 
er the execution was pluperfect, perfect, or imperfect. 

5. In the usual course of speaking and wriiing, this state of an ac- 
tion frequently occurs ; and, therefore, a tense adapted to express it, 
is of singular convenience and advantage. When the completion of 
the action is the only circumstance of consequence to be communica- 
tcd, the proper tense to be employed is the ^orist. The Latin lan- 
guage hath its ambiguous amav% but the sense of the context only 
enables the learner or the reader to discover whether it denotes the 
aorist c^/ano-a, j'aimm', i loved ; or the perfect past ^c^i a«jm, j^ai aimf^ I 
have loved. 
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fi5. The use of moods is to denote the manner in which 
an action is performed, together witlfthe dispositions and' 
feelings entertained by the agent relative to its perform- 
aiu;e« 

JUus, I, The capital views of an action relative to manner or mood, 
refer either to its actual performance, or to the power, inclination, or 
<olili^tion of the agent to perform it ; or to the aathortty • or right 
of the agent te entreat or command the performance ; or, finally, to 
the exhibition of the action, without any consideration of the agent, 
or of -the sentiments that he may eatertain concerning the perform- 
«|2ce. 

2. These circumstances comprehend every general view of an ac- 
tion, that human affairs can well be supposed to suggest. For, 

Firsi^ the agent may either possess power, incluiation, or obligation, 
to perform the action, and actually perform it. 

Or, Secondly J he may possess power, inclination, or obligation to 
l»9rfonn the action, and without being able to put them in execation. 

Or, Thirdl^f he may have a right, or authority, to entreat or 
command the power or inclination of some other agent to perform 
the action. 

Or, Finally y the situation of the action may require only its bare ex- 
hibition, without any regard to the capacity} the duty, or the perform- 
ance of the agent. 

Corol. Hence, from these views, we readily dtseera the origin of 
the four moods o{ verbs commonly employed by polished languages. 

1. The indicative Qenotr* thv actual performance of the action. 

2. The subjunclive expresses tiie power, inclination, or obligation 
of the agent to perform the action, but leaves the performance to be 
^cided by circumstances not yet come Into existence ; on account of 
Avhich it is called the conditiotuil mood. 

3. The imperative exhibits the agent as entreating or commanding 
the performance of the action. 

4. The infinitive represents the action in general, without connect 
^ion with any agent, or reference to him, or any powers or disposi- 
tM»ns depending upon him. 

JUits. 1. / write is an indicative assertion, because it denotes an ac- 
tion in actual performance. 

2. / may write is subjunctive, because it denotes disposition or 
capacity only, and communicates nothing with respect to perform- 
ance. 

3. / hatfe written is indicative, because it denotes performance al< 
ready past. 

4. / ndght have leritten h subjunctive, because it communicates 
part, capacity, inclination, or obfigation, but signifies nothing about, 
performance. 

5. Write thou is an imperative, because it dees not necessarily infer 
performance, and imports nothing more than thai the attion of writ- 
ing should be performed. 

66. Theory of moods. In the present and past tenses, 
therefore, the indicative denotes performance ;— the sub- 
junctive, intention or disposition ; — the imperative is suscep- 
tible of no time but the present, when it mso expresses dis- 
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•position* Bui in respect of future time, even t&e isdiear- 
tive cauaot denote performance; and the sal^Hctive must 
be destitute of this tense altogether. 

Illus. 1. For, as an action can' baVe no real exitteBce, tBl ike tioae 
of its execution arrive ; so language can express notbin|^ conceraia^ 
it, but the present views aud dispositions of the agents, who* aisnr 
foreteU perforiuance, or promise to perform. / thaU writt is nignki' 
cant only of pre^ction or mteiition, the execution of which ffiusl 6e 
future ; and therefore, i^n the future tense, the indicarffve approaches 
the nature of the subjunctive an^ff imperative, and expresses <*bieA^ 
disposition. The main difference between them seems to be this, that 
the future of the indicative, along with the signJ6cation of disposition, 
conveys something positive or affirmative with regard to executioB. 
If the two other moods imply at all the execution of the dispositioiw 
which they denote, they hold it forth as altogether contingent or coii' 
ditional. 

2. All the sentiments firhich can exist, or be expressed, relative t» 
future actions, must refer either to the views of them which the agent 
formerfy entertained, or now indulges. Of the appearances whicfar 
these actions wiU assume when they come into existence, or of the 
sentiments which wiH be entertained concerning them, he can know 
nothing; and, therefore, these appearances and sentiments^ caii 
neither be the subjects of thought nor of language. Hence, since 
past and present intentions acd dispositions are the only cireom- 
stances with which we either are or can be acquauited, it is «vl4«ilC 
that a mood, limited to express intention and disposition, cannot ad* 
mit a future tense, because no ideas of future intentions and disposi- 
tions exist in the mind of man^ which it may communicate. 

3. The tense / shall hare loved f commonly called " the fnture of the 
the subjunctive," has no participation with the usual import of the 
other tenses of that mood ; for it is expressive of no senthnent that 
is future and conditional as. to its execution, but h equally positive 
and aflirmatrve with I shaft /ove, the tense commonly called the fti- 
ture of tlie indicative. They both signify intention relative to future 
action ; and the only difference between them is, that, taking the ex- 
ecution of both to refer to some fixed point of time, the action of 
the former will be finished^ when the action of the latter uUl he fin- 
ishing. 

6r. This theory of the moods, then, gives to the indi^ 
cative seven tenses, and to &e subfunetWe not more tha& 
four. 

UluB. 1. The indicative willexhibit pssi^ht tim£> denotieiiby tha 
tenses present f and perfect present ; as, / love, I have loted-r-^hit^ 
•r^^xniML — amo, owavt: past time, by the impeffeet ami pluperfect ten* 
tea, J was lovmg, J had toved^t^^Mv^vnpihinMv — amtAmnfOmaxtrumr 
FUTURE TIME, by the tease-s styled the Julure of ike uidicativCy and the. 
future of the subjunetive^I shall tote, I shall have loved — ^ifoic% ^ia^ofin 
— amaboy amavero : ancJi the whole of past time denoted' by the Ao' 
rist, / /ove(f— i<^Aii««e. 

2. The subjunctive lyiU exhibit pi^bskht timje, divided into present 
^d perfect present ; as, / vlo^ Une, I vmy have loved^fiKZ^ wvpiy^tt^ 
—romem, amaverim ; and past time divided into perfect and pluper^ 
fs^ i tMuld Iqvt, I could have Iqved^^marem, omavifsem. 
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68. Tenaes and moods, in the Greek. and Latin lao- 
^ages, are generally diecriininated by di^rent inflexions 
of me verb; in the modern langnages they are chiefly de- 
noted by AUXILIARIES. 

' Itlus. I. The aaxUiarie^ of the indicative mood are, Aave, kadf tkaUt 
%cin. 

Have aod had mark time ; the former denoting' that the action i« 
finished just now j the latter that some interval has elapsed since ir 
\ra8 coanpiete<!. 

Shalt and toill express fatnrity, bixt with it some affection or dispo- 
sition of the agent. Thus, in the tirst percoo, «ftol/ barely foretells, 
or predicts performance ; as, 1 shall walk ; ** hereafter I am to per- 
forin the action of walking/' IVill implies promise or engagement ; 
/ tnU tcalk ; ** I am determined hereafter to walk.'* In the second 
and third persons, these auxiliaries exchange theff SHidkioaai signlfi- 
<:atioas ; and shall denotes promise or engagement ; as, tkou thalt 
read : will expresses futurity ; as, ke will run: that is to say, accord' 
ing to promise or engagement, ^tUou shalt read ;" and ^* he will here- 
after run." 

2. The 4|ii£iliaries of the puesent of the sul^nnctive are map and 
can ; and of the perfect, might, ccM, toouldy sh^mld. 

' May and can denote capacity or ability ; as, / may vfritty I ctfn rtad, 
JUtght ancLfiou/J, express the perfect time of mew and can ; and like 
them are significant of ability or capacity ; but the execution depends 
<m circumstances ^Nlipb have not yet come into existence. Thus, '''I 
mig'ht sec him," and ^' I could tell him," express that my caoacity /o 
see and teU iiiipi is complete, and 1 only wait for an opportunity to 
put it in at^on. 

JVould denotes inclination, should obligation, but the performance 
Iiangs upon some iaciclent, or power, not under the coatroul of the 
agent ; as, '^ 1 would read, if I had a book;" <^1 should walk, if I had 
leave." 

3. The auxiliary to hty usually called a suhMantive verb, because it 
is confined to the signification of cxistcQce only, is generally and nat- 
urally an auxiliary of the passive form of the verb. In this case it is 
always attended with the perfect participle of tlie same form ; as, << / 
am loved," — " I have been loved," — " i shall be loved." But added to 
the present participle of thti active form, and supported by the other 
auxiliaries, there is not a mood or tense of the active form of the verb, 
urhkh to 6e may not denote ; as, " 1 am loving,'* — ^^ I may be loving,*' 
-. — «* Be thou loving," — ^< To be loving," are expressions equivalent to, 
1 love, I may love, love thou, to love . , . 

69. The INFINITIVE mood requires no agent to be pre- 
fixed or understood in the form of a nominative. ' The in- 
finitive, thus disengaged from all connexion with person or 
number, and significant of action in general, without consid- 
eration of any agent, approaches the natut*e of a substantive 
noun, and in all languages is frequently substituted in its 

I»lace. The infinitive farther, used as a substantive, is near- 
y equivalent to the present participle, employed in the 
same manner. 

5* 
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MxtUKpk. Thtt») t9 hear J t» nedhingnmet than Uie edion ofhtUftn^^ 
and every titcb pitrtaciple, is -£nglt«h^ may be convefled ifito a sub<- 
fttantiv^^ by pre&*i9g Qne of tfa« fwrtie|es, ^be usual characteristics of 
subitantives. (^i. 6T.) 

Obi. 1. The occasiont on which it is requisite to express actitrtt 
' Itbout reference to any agent, are rery numerous, and the use ol* 
the infinitive is, of'course, very frec]uent. its relation to the other 
moods is similar to that of abstract substantives to dte adjectrves iVotn 
which they are formed ; as, goodneu from <* good." (Art. d9. Oim^ Q.) 
But gos«{' denotes a quality inherent in the particular subetance t« 
■ which it is applied ; and goodness expresses 4 quality common to all 
the substantives to which it is competent to apply the adjective. 

2. In like manser, the finite moods «ihibit always some action^ 
performed by an agent, either specified or understood, as -the nomina- 
te to the verb. The iafiniiive denotes the action., without refeFenefe 
to any particular agent ; but the action is practicable only by \k^ 
^^^ agents who may be mado nomii^atives to the finite moods. 

Thus, as goodness denotes a quality common to all objects that 4kte 
good ; so to read denotes an action which can be performed by all 
agents who have learned letters. 

S. The infinitive also, like the participle, retains so m«i<^jy)f its verb- 
al quality, in denoting action, as to be' susceptible of ^me ; and it 
possesses vartations to express the three grea^ dkvisions of pasfy ptei* 
' eutj and fkUwt, It seldom, however, introduces a sentence, but de- 
^>end8 most CMnmonly on some verb that precedes it ; hence,, the time 
which it assumes, is to be reckoned from that oC^ffie antecedent verbv 

4. Taking, then, the time of the antecedent verb, as a fixed point, 
in computing th« time of tlie infinitive, we emple.y the |>^esent, the 
past, or the future tense, according as the action which it ftenotes hap- 
pens to be the same, of prior, or of posterior lime, to tharof the ante- 
cedent verb ; as, *^ I am happy to see him,"--^*< I am happy to have 
seen him.,"*-^^^ 1 am happy to be about W see him." 

70. Os THB ADVERB. The chief use of the adverb, as its 
name imports, is to modify the verb. The circumstances of 
action, expressed by tenses and moods, are all of a nature 
too general^ to be sufficient for the purposes of communica- 
tion. It is often necessary to be muoh more particular in 
ascertaining both the time and the manner, but particularly 
the place of the action. The impijrtaitt office of the adverb^ 
is to accomplish these ends. 

Illus. 1. Though tenses display a great degree of ingenuity in their 
Ibrmation, they rarely descend farther than to dienote performance in 
past, present, or future time. But we find it necessary to be often 
much more qainute, and to signify whether the action was done yes* 
terday, lately, long ago ; or is to be done now, immediately, instant- 
ly ; or will be done quickly, presently, hereailer ; or will be repeated 
often, seldom, daily, once,' twice, thrice. 

2. All the circumstances communicalod by moods are of a very 

jieneral nature. .The indicative expresses performance only ; the sub«^ 

June tive and imperative denote bare intention or disposition; while 

Hie infinitive scarcely descends farther than the name of the action 

\3^Ithout specifying its nature. _ . * 
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3: The rery vmned and ainiieroos- tItafttkMit of wn^iy, denandled 
Ibm »ignification of omu^ e^amstaBoes of aetJiMi mtich more partlea- 
lar ; and to express these, a large class of adrerhs ivas devised. 

These adverbs indicate quality aud manner, ehher simply, as wtMely, 
feUdenlliff cmtiimiai^ ; or positively , as irufy^ urtairUy^ wufuttlionaHy ; 
or contio^otly, as perhapit frotpobly^ jfof^ijbly ; or aegatively, as no, 
noi,. efTQMowiy; or conjointly, as together, generally ^ umvenoily ; or 
Mparalely, as apari, $oUly, tolitarily. Sometimes they denote ma^i* 
tmS^f as tQAe%, allogetiur, exceedingly ; or eomparisoa, as jtrefkrahie ;. 
or passton, as augriiy, lovingly, furiously, vaUdfUly ; or merit, as ItarH!* 
etUy, prudetUly^ indiuhiewily. 

4. The circumstances of action relative to pfaice are imparted by 
another copious class of adverbs. The principal views which they ex-- 
lubit are, whether the action is performed in a place, or in movinf^ to 
it, throuf h it, or from it. Of the first sort are here, there, where, vfith* 
Ul, wUhau^;^ of the second, kiihep, thither, tknd the compounds of the 
syllable ward, as towardi, fo/rward, haokwatd, "u^nrd, downward ; of 
^ third, aoirAere, elsewhere, everywhere; elite fourth, hente, whence y 
^nee. 

&. Of the adverbs which signify time and manner, two, one front 
ea£h class, often attend on the same verh, by an anafog'y similar ta 
the r.ppearance of every verb, hipth in a tense and a mode, on the 
same occasion. The adverb significant of time is generally placed 
before the verb, and aAef it is pMli'ed the adveii) sigaificaat of man- 
ner. That which precedes circumscribes the time expressed by the^ 
teiQise, ami tlvat which follows limits the manner expressed by the 
mood. 

6. Adverbs are susceptible of coraparikcm, sometimes regular, as 
Boofh sooner y soonfist ; birt Qftetier irregular, as readily, more readily, 
ntosl readily. One adverb is fVecinently employed to qualify another, 
as loo confidently, very seldom. And, finally, they are often applied tq^. 
circumscribe adjectiyes,.as unflUfcifalty severe, highly criminali shj^er* 
kUivefy excellent. 

71. pREPOsiTiavs are words prefixed to substantive^^ 
to denote the va.rtoos, relations which they bear to one an« 
other, 

lllus. In English they are generally monosyllabic words, chiefly 
employed to supply Ijie deficiency of the inflections commonly called 
eases. But in the Welsh language tbe^ undergo inflection ,with the 
cases of nouns. In English they occasionally tend their aid to fur- 
nish compounded verbs, Asforetelt, wtdervalue ; and in< all cases they 
act as proportional ingredients of' composition, by adding to it tlie- 
full import of their powers. 

7^ Conjunctions are- used to connect single substan* 
tives, clauses of sentences, ot ro^embers of periods. 

Jllus. Conjonctions are divided Into various classes, copulative, dis- 
junctive, and. adversitive; but their most useful distinction relates to. 
the correspondence which they have to one another in diiSferent clau- 
ses or members of a period ;. and in the right management of which,, 
both the perspicuity and propriety of language are not a. little con- 
cerned. 

Qbs. We sometimes find pronouns connecting sentences as well ii& 
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conjiiiictions ; and the Utter nst vofrequeiitly, by a violeDt elHpSM^ 
porformiu^ the substantive office of the former j bnt io this case the 
conjunction is iisuaUy connected with an indefinite relative, as *' Let 
suck as presume," for *^ Let tkem who presume." 

fS. Interjections indicate those impressions which so 
suddenly and violently aftect the inind of the speaker or 
writer, as to burst asunder the regular train of bis 
thoughts and expressimis, and thence demand immediate 
utterance. 

Ob** This definition demoottrates tbat the proper use of these words 
uuist be extremely limited^ and experience proves that the incident* 
which excite such vehement agitation are not very common, (^irt. 4. 
Corol.) 

Ilhu. Interjections are sparingly used even in the glowing and ani- 
mated languages of antiquity ; and thej^ appear less seldom witb 
grace, in the more tame and phlegmatic tongues of modem times. 
They rarely occur with us but when they interrupt, not language, but 
sUence ; and there arc few persons who court those seasons of high 
passiou when their sentiments are too violent for communication by 
words, and with difficulty admit utterance, at intervals, by sighs and 
groans. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF THE USE WHICH GIVES* 

X.AW TO LANGUAGE. • 

74. Eloquence has a particular connexion with language, 
tis its intention is to convey our sentiments into the minds 
of others, in order to produce upon them a determinate ef- 
fect ; and language is the only vehicle by which this con* 
veyance can be made. 

CwoL The art of speaking, then, is not less necessary to the orMor 
than the art of thinking. Without the latter the former could not have 
existed. Without the former, the latter would be ineffectual. And 
the operations of .the latter go on by means of wordS) for there is no 
evidence that we think without language. 

, 75. Language 'is mainly a species of fashion/^ in which, 
by the general but tacit consent of the people of a particu- 
lar state or country, certain sounds come to be appropri- 
ated to certain thin^, as their signs, and certain ways of 
inflecting and combining those sounds come to be estab- 
lished, as denoting the relations which subsist amonjg the 
things signified. (Chap. L Book L and Chc^ L BookIL) 

Illxis. 1. The philosophical view which we have taken of the chief 
• Campbell Flii]. of Rbet. h, ii. c. L 
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KiltclplM mod QompoDent parts of qicech, fjArf. 48. Ob$.) their n$ 
p^tAaly it is not tho buMoess of gnumnmr to ft«c ttw to tho iashioiM 
whidi Mgiilate our qMech. Fron its conformity to these it derives 
its authoritj and Talne. 

2. Grammar, therefore, is notbiaf else than a collection of feaeral 
observatioDS methodically digested, and comprising all the modes pre- 
Tiousljr and independently established, by which the signifcations, de- 
rnraftioas, and ooabinatiotts of words in that language, are ascertain- 
ed. For, these modes and lasiiions have no sooner obtained and be- 
come general, than they are the laws of the language, and th*. gram- 
mariau's only bnsiness is, to note, collect, and nMthodise them. 

3. But this troth concerns alilie those eompiieliensive analogies and 
mlea, which affect wMt eUmetof words, and mifry individual word, 
in the inflecting or combining of which, a particular osode hath pre- 
vailed. 

O^rol. Hence, every single anomaly, though dqmrting from the nde 
attsigned to the otiier woid| of iBe'same class, and on that account 
called an exertion, stands on die same buis, on which the roles of 
Ike tongue are founded, enstom having prescribed for it a separate 
mle. (Jfrt. 52 and 6».) 

^ 76. Wse or the custom of speaking, is, then, the sole ori- 
psksA stftiMlAril of conversation, as far as respects the expres- 
sion ; and the custom of writing ib the chief standard of st^le* 
(J^rt. 86. lUus.) 

Carol. In every granimaticat controversy, we are, conse^iuently, as 
m Uiat resort, «^r04Ki to app o a ' <rom tb« |«Wft Mid th* decisions of the 

frammarians, to lArfr^uno/ e/ tise, as to the supreme authority. (Art.. 
% lUtu.) 
Obs. 1. The conduct of our ablest grammarians proves that this or- 
d^ of subordination ought never, on any account, to be reversed. 

IS. But ifuse be of such consequence in this matter, i»efore advanc- 
ing' any Ikrther, let us endeavour to ascertain precisely what it is, as it 
woald otherwise be erroneous to agree about the name, while we differ.- 
ed about the notion that we assigned to it. 

77. RiTPUTABLE USE, sometimes called gfnera/t/«e, implies^, 
not only currency but vogue, and maj be defined, ivhatev^r 
modes of speech are attthoVised as good bj the writings o£ a 
Ipreat number, if not themajoritj oi' celebrated authors-:, it 
is properly reputable custom. (Art. 80. lllus, and 86^ 

Obs, 2.; 

JUm* The good use of language has the approbation of those who 
have not themselves attained it. It is the fate of those who, by reason 
of their poverty and other circumstances, are deprived of the advanta- 
ges of education, to bear words of which they know not the meaning, 
iMkd ooQseiiuontly to produce and misapply them. An affeatation of 
imUating their superiors, is, then, the great source of those errors of 
the illiterate, in respect of conversation and the application of words, 
whicbltn* beyond their sphere. 

78. Vulgarisms are those terms and phrases which, not- 
withstanding a pretty uniform and extensive use, are con- 
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sidered as cprrupt, and like counterfat money, thougk c/om-f 
inon, not valued. 

Illus. Their use is not reputable, because we associate w?th fbem 
such notions of meanness as suit 4iose orders of men among^ whom 
V.hiefly the use is found. If we use them we do not approve them, 
And negligence alone suffers them t^ creep into our conversation or 
writing, except when they are put into the mouths of characters whon» 
we are describing. ^ 

Corol. Their currency, therefore, is without authority and without 
weight. 

79. We alwijs take the sense of tiie terms and phrases 
belonging to any elegant or mechanical art from the prac- 
tice of those who are conversant in that art ; in like manner, 
from the practice of those who have had a liberal education^ 
and are, therefore, presumed to be best acquainted with men' 
and things, we judge of the general use of Unguage. 

Jllus. But in what concerns words themselves, their construction 
and application, authors of reputation are, by universal consent, in 
actual possession of that standard which n attfkority ; as to this tribu' 
nal, to which aU have access, when any doubt arises, the appeal it ftl^ 
ways made. (Cor. ^rt. 76.) 

Carol. The source, therefore, of that preference which distinguishes 
good use from bad, in language, is a natural propensity of the human 
mind to believe, that those are the best judges of tlie proper sigM of 
8pec«li, and of their plropw «|»p|iR||tiea, wt«* 5»ader«*«n^ *>«*< ^^ things 
which they represent. (Jirt. 77. and lUm.) 

80. Authors of reputation have been chosen rather than 
' good authors, for two reasons : 

First, because it is more strictly conformable to the truth 
of the case. Though esteem and merit usually fp together, 
it is solely the public esteem, and not their intrmsic merit, 
which raises authors to this distinction, and stamps a val- 
ue on their language. 

Secondly, this character is more determinate than the 
other, and therefore more extensively intelligible. Be- 
tween two or more authors, as to the preference in point of 
merit, different readers will differ exceedingly, who agree 
perfectly as to the respective places which they hold in the 
favour of the public. Persons may be found of a taste so 
particular, as to prefer Parnel to Milton^ but none will dis- 
pute the superiority of the latter in point of fame. 

Illus. By authors of reputation, we mean, not only in regard to 
knowledge, but as respects the talent of commiinicating that knowl- 
' edge. There are writers who, as concerns the first, have been deserv- 
edly valued by the public, but who, on account of a supposed deficien- 
cy in respect of )be second, are considered of no authority in language. 
IVe of course suppose that their writings arc in the English tongue, in 
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i£l1 the various kinds of composiUon, in prose aad vcrsey SMrious wkI 
ludicrousi grave and familiar. 

81. Natiokal use presents itself in a twofold view, as it 
stands opposed to provincial and to foreign. (drU 85. and 
88.; 

lllxu. Every province bas its pectdtarities of diaJect, which affect not 
merely the pronundatioa and accent, but even the inflection and com- 
bination of words. It is thus that the idiom of one district, is distin- 
guished, both from that of the nation, and from that of eyrzry other 
province. The narrowness of the circle to which the currency of the 
words and phrases of such dialects is canfined, suiBcieiUly discrimin- 
ates them from that which, commanding a circulation incomparably 
wider, is properly styled the language of the country. 

Corul. Hence, we derive one reason, why the term um, on this sub- 
ject, is commonly accompanied with the epithet general. (Art. 79. j 

82. The English lanouagb, properlj so called, is found 
current, especiallj in the upper and middle ranks of life, 
over the whole British Empire. 

Hha. Thus, though the people of one province ridicule the idiom of 
another provioce, tbey all viul to the Eoglish idiom, and scruple not 
to acknowledge its superiority over their own. 

84. Of all the idioms subsisting among us, that to which 
we give the character o^ purity, is tne most prevalent, though 
theuiBgtiage be not uuiversally spoken or written with or- 
t!iographicat and grammatical punty. 

Carol. The faulty idioms do not jar more with true English than 
they do with one another, and their diversity, therefore, subjects them 
to Uie denomination of »;i|)ure. 

84. Professiomd dialeets, or the cant which is sometimes 
observed to prevail amons those of the same handicraft, or 
way of life,, must be considered, with little variation, in the 
same light with provincial dialects. (ArL 81. Jllua.) 

lUus. The currency of the former cannot be so exactly circumscri- 
bed as that of the latter, whose distinction is purely local ; but their 
use is not on tliat account either more extensive or more reputable. 
Thus : advice, in the commercial idiom, means ** information," or 
'* iutelligence ;" — nervous, in open defiance of analogy, denotes, in the 
medical sense, ** having weak nerves ;"— and the word turtUf tliough 
pre-occupied time- immemorial by a species of dove, is employed by 
sailors and gluttons, to Signify " a tortoise.** 

85. National use, as opposed to foreign^ is too evident 
to need illustration ; for the introduction of extraneous 
words and idioms, from other languages and foreign nations, 
cannot be a smaller transgression against the established 
custom of the English tongue, than the^ introduction of 
words and idioms peculiar to some counties or shires of 
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BttgtaBilt or at least sonewkere current within the BrUnb 

Obs. The only material difi^resce between them U, that the tme Is 
more usually the trror of the learned, the other of the uideamed. 
But if, in this view, the former Is entitled to i^reater indulgence, frona 
respect paid to learning ; in another light, it is entitled to less, from 
its bein^ more commonly the result of aHectation. 

Carol, Thus, two essential qualities of usage, in regard to laagnage^ 
have been settled, that it be both reputable and n€Uional. 

86. pRSscNt USE b that which falls within the kiioWiedge 
or remembrance of men now living, and which« in fact, reg- 
ulates our style. (Jirt,76.) 

mku. 1. If present ute is to be renounced for ancient, it wffl be ne- 
cessary t» determine at what precise period of antiquity, we are to 
obtain our rules of language. But one might be inclined to remore 
ifie standaf^ to the distance of a cetttory and a half, while . anotber 
may, with as good treason, fix it three oentaries badcwards, and sm- 
other six. Now as the laafitage of any one of these periods, if 
judged by the use ef any other, .would, no doubt, be found entirely 
barbarous ; either the pretent ute must be the ilawiard of ^le present 
language, or the language does not admit of any standard ; but expe- 
rience proves, that critics have not the power of reviving at pleasure 
old fashiiMsed terms, iniections, and combinatiotts, and of mafcing soch 
alterations on words, as will bring them nearer to what they suppose 
t<» be the etyjxion ; and hence we ial^r, that there is no other dictator 
hei^e biit use. Nor wiU it ever be the arbitrary rulea of any man, «r 
body of men %hatever, that will ascertain the language ; yot words 
are by no means to b^ accounted the worse fer being old, if they are 
not obsolete 3 neither is any word the better for being new. On the 
contrary, the sovereign domiuion of custom ctver lanrgnage, evittcies, 
that some time is absolutely necessary to constitute that custom or use, 
on which the establishment of words depends. Yet it is <;ertain, that 
when we are ta search of preeedeiite for any word or idiom, there are 
certain mound«, over which we cannot leap with safetr. The author- 
ity of Hooker or of Raleigh, how great soever their tame be, will not 
now be admitted in support of a term or expression, not to be found 
in any good writer of a later date. 

2. But the boundaiy must not be fixed at the same date in every 
species of composition. Poetry, which bath ever been allowed a 
wider range than prose, enjoys, in this respect, a singular indulgence^ 
to compensate for the peculiar restraints which she is laid under by 
the measure. And this indulgence is fraught with a two- fold advan- 
tage ; convenience to the poet, and gratification to the reader, pi- 
versity in the style reUeves the ear, which hath little delight from 
sameness of metre. But still there are limits to this diversity. The 
authority of Milton and Waller remains unqttestk>ned ; and our best 
poets of the present day rarely venture to introduce words or phrases, 
of which no example could be produced, since the times of Spencer or 
Shakespeare. 

3. And even in prose, the bounds are not the same for every kind of 
composition. In matters of science, for example, the terms of which^ 
from the nature >of the subject, are not capable of such accuracy as 
those ^whicfa belong 40 ordinary compositions, and are within the resddi 
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^ Ordinary readers, there is no necessity of confining an aulkor within 
« Diirrow circle. Bat 4b composing pieces which cone under this last 
^nominatioDy as history, romance, travels, moral essays, familiar 
epistles, and the like, it is safest for an author to consider those words 
and idioms as obsolete, which have been disused by all good writers, 
for a longer period than that to which the age of man extends. 

Obi. 1. The expressions, recent iim, and modem use, have been pur- 
posely ayoided, because they seem opposed to what is ancient ; and the 
"ti^ord present has been chosen, because, in respect of place, it is oppos- 
ed to absttU^ and in respect of time, to pott or future^ which have now 
MO existence. When, ^erefore, the phrase pretent ute occurs in this 
volume, its jproper contrary is — obtoltte-f not ancient. 

2. Tiiough we have acknowledged language to be a species offeuh* 
ion or vnode^ as doubtless it is ;* yet being much more permanent than 
those things to which the words feuhionable and moiJisfc are applied, 
the iormer phrases are not meant to convey the ideas of novelty and 
levity, bat recur to the standard already assigned, (Art. 77. iUuM. and 
89. IHta.) ; the writings of a plurality of celebrated authors. Thus 
have we estahlisbed, as general principles, 

I. That vae is the sole mistress of Uuiguage. 

f l. That lier essential attribntes are reputable, natwneUf and preeetU. 

HI. That grammar and criticism are bnt her ministers ; and though, 
lU&e other ministers, diey wonid sometimes impose upon the people, 
the dictates of their own humour as the commands of their sovereign, 
tbey are not so often successful iD such attempts, as to encourage the 
frequent repetition of them. 

iV. That what has been said of the English, applies to erery tongue 
whatever ^ it is founded in use or custom, 

- . - • - Whoie aiWtrary away, 
W«dt ami the fbmu of langutge, jnest obey.t 

And, V. That it is not by ancient, but by present use, that the stylfc 
«f every language must be regulated. 

CHAPTER III. 



•THE NATURE AND USB OF VERBAL ORITICISH, WITH ITS 
PRINCIPAL RULES OR OANONS, BY WHICH, IN ALL OUR !>£•< 
- CISIONS, WE OUGHT TO BE DIRECTED. 

ST' ALL the various qualities of elocution, have their 
foundation in purity, and the great standard of {niritj is 
use. (^rt. 76, 77. and 86.) 

* « PhiL of Rhet.** vsl. i. book il. chap. 1. 

Uios 

nueik 

ilcJlrtePoe^ 



f^flem penes ariiitriiim est et jiw et noma loauendi. 

Iftr* dt 
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Obi. 1. The ettential |Mropertief of ute^ as regardiof laagua^^ bare 
been comidered aad expfoiaed in the precedinyxliapter ; and in th» 
we purpose to estaUisii certain eanafu or ruisj, whereby the' studeot 
majr be enabled to detect the fallacy of that fluent and spe<»ous« but 
superficial method, of Terbal critlcisnl, which padses current lor a de- 
liberate exammation, into the prmciplea on which the structure and 
genius of our language tae built. (JUltu. I. ArL 86.J 

2. Grammar and criticism, though in a different sphere, are of simi- 
lar benefit to language, that a succinct, perspicuous, and faithful di- 
gest of the laws of the Empire is to society, tir Comparison of the lab- 
yrinths of statutes, reports, and (^imons, whieb have emanailady 
through a long succession of ages, from legislators, conssellocs 4i|3 
Jadges. (liL p. 55,) 

3. The grammarian compiles the laws, which custom gives to lan- 
guage ; the critic seasonably brings beibre the pidtiic tribmsal Ike 
abases of hunevatloB. The one facilitates the study of our nattre 
'tongue, advaiH^'s general uye into universal, and gives at least a greater 
stability, if not a permanency, to custom, the most mutable and ca- 
pricious thing in nature ; the other, stigiQatizing every unlicensed term, 
and improper idiom, teaches us to suppress them, and to give, greater 
precision, and conlsequently more perspicwty and beauty to our style. 
(Obs. 1. and 2. Jlri, 76.; 

88. Good use, which, for brevity's sake, shall hereafter 
include reputable, national, and present use, is not always 
uniform in her decisions. 

IHus. 1. Whenever a considerable number of authorities can be pro- 
duced in support of two diflTerent, though resembling modes of ez- 
. pression, for the same thing, there is always a divided use, and he who 
confomts to either side, cannot be said to speak barbarootl^, or to op- 
pose the usage of the language. (Art. 80. and Illus.) 

89. This BiviBEB OSS hath place sometimes in dngk 
wordSf sometimes in constructions, and sometimes in or- 
rangement. In all such cases, there is scope for choice ; 
and it belong, without question, to the critical art, to lay 
down the principles, by which, in all doubtful cases, our 
<^hoice should be directed, (^rt. 76. CoroL) 

Illus. 1. There are, indeed, some differences in single words, as iffe^, 
for « island," memu^, for << mountain," which ought still to be retained. 
They are a kind of synonomies, and afford a little variety, without oc- 
. casioning any inconvenii^nce. 

2. In our arrangement too, it certainly holds, that various manners 
suit various styles, as Various styles suit various subjects, and various 

.^orts of <!eraposition. For this reason, unless when some obscurity, 
ambiguity, or inelegance, is created, ho disposition of words which hath 
fObtained the public approbation, ought to be altogether rejected. 

3. In construction, the case is somewhat different. Purity, perspi- 
cuity, and elegance, generally require, that in this there be the strictest 
uniformity. Yet differences here are not Only allowable, but even 
cpnvenient^ when attended with correspondei^t differences in the ap-- 
plicatto;^... 
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' OfOl. In thoie iastaoceiy therefore, of divided oie, which give scope 
tbr c^t<ni, the aatboritiet on ihe opposite sides, in order Co assist us in 
mssigbihg the preference, ought Urbe equal, or nearly so. Whett those 
on one eide gvcafly preponderate, it is in fain to appose the prevailing 
nsagv. Cnstom, when It^avering, may be swayed ; but when reluctant, 
she wilt not be forced. 

90. Canon ths rinsT. When use is divided as to any 
particttbur word or phrasa, and the expression used bj one 
mrt hath been pm-oceiipied> or is in any instance auscepti- 
ote of a different signification, and the expression empJojed 
bj^ the other part never admits a different sense, both per- 
spicuity and variety require, that the form of expression be 
preferred, which, in every instance, is strictly univocal. 

Examples. By corueqnencef meaning consequently, is preferable to 
" of consequence,'* ag this expression is often employed to denote that 
which is momentous or important. Betides and bektUy serve both as 
prepositions and Conjunctions. Custom assigns to each a separate 
pctuvince ; and good writers huiliour her, by employing only the former 
as a conjunction, and the latter as a preposition. 

Obs, The improper use of adverbs for adjectives, and vUt versa, of- 
fends against precision, and the authority of present use. In those 
verbs, also, which have for the participle passive, both the preterite 
form, and one peculiar, the peculiar form ought to nave the preference. 
For the tame reason, some are inclined to pre^sr that use which makes 
ye, invariably the nominative plaral ofttee personal ppoaonn thaUf and 
ifffUf Ae accosative, when applied to as actual plurality. When used 
for the singular number, cnstoni hath determined that it shall be you in 
both cases. 

91. Canon tub second, in davbtfel eases, regard ought 
to be had, in <rar decisions, to the analogy of the language. 

Examples. By this canon, eontemporary is preferable to << cotempo- 
rary ;" because in words compounded with the inseparable preposi- 
tion con, the » is retained before a consonant, but ei:punged before a 
vowel, or h mute ; as, con-eomUant, co-incidt, co-heir. Co-partner is, 
probably, the only exception. But in dubious cases, we are guided by 
the rule, not by the exception. The principle of analogy prefers after- 
wards and homewards^ to ** afterward" and ^< homeward ;*' and would 
God, is preferable to " would to God," though both these last phrase!^ 
plead the authority of custom. 

92. Canon the thibd. When the terms or expressions 
are, in other respects, equal, that ought to be preferred^ 
which is most agreeable to the ear. 

Obs. This rule hath perhaps a greater^ chance of being observed than 
any other, it having been, since the days of Addison, the general aim 
of our public speakers and writers, to avoid harsh and unmusical pe- 
riods.- Nay, a regard to sound hath, in some instances, controule*d the 
public choice, to the prejudice of both the former canons, which, one 
would think, ought to be regarded as of more importance. 

Example. Thus the tei-m ingenuity hath obtained, in preference to 
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^ ingemoiUBeas/' though the former cftDOOt be deduced, analofic^/^ 
Irom iogeniotts \ and had, besides, been preoecbpied, and conseaoeo^- 
\y would be equivocal, beiof a regular derivative from the term tngei^ 
foitf, if the newer acceptation had not, bef<Hre now, entirely «up- 
planted the other. 

93. Canon the fourth. In cuses wherein none of the 
foregoing rules gives either side a foundatioB of nreference, 
a re^rd to simplicity, in which we indade etjoafiiogy, when 
manifest, ought to determine otirxholce. — ^- 

Ohs. Under the name simplicity f we comprehend also breviiy ; for 
that expression is always the itimpie&t, which, with equal purity and 
perspicuity, is the briefest. 

lUus. We have several active verbs, which are used indiscriminately, 
either with or without a preposition ; as accept^ or aczept tf ; but the 
simple form is preferable. 

94» Canon the fitth In the few cases wherein neither 
perspicuity nor analogy* neither sound nor simplicity, as- 
sists us in fixing our choice, it is safest to prefer that man- 
ner, which is most conformable to ancient usage. 

Obi. This rule is founded on a very plain maxim — that in language, 
as in several other things, change itself, unless when it is clearly ad- 
vantageous, is in^igible. On this principle, some writers follow the 
authority of Milton, in preferring that usage, which distinguishes jFe, 
as the nominative plural of ik»u. (Ob$. Canon First.) 

Quotations from Shakespeare, on the side of orthography, are not 
much to be minded, because his editors have shamefully abused his 
^neieot orthography. 

95. Every thing favoured by good use, is not on that ac- 
count worthy to be retained, though no term» idiom, or ap- 
plication, tKat is totally unsupported by her, can be admit- 
ted to be good. 

Obs. ThiS' position is necessary in order to establish rules for ascer- 
taining both, the extent of the authority claimed by custom, and the 
rightful prerogatives of criticism. 

Illus. 1. Though nothing can be good in language from which use 
withholds her approbation, there may be many things to which she 
gives it, that are not in all respects g^od, or such as are worthy to be 
retained and imitated. In some instances, custom may very properly 
<>e checked by criiieism. 

2. The latter enjays Vi sort of negative, though not a censorian pow- 
er of instant degradation. She hath the privilege of remonstrating, 
and, by means of this, when used. discreetly, of bringing what is bad 
into disrepute, and so cancelling -it gradually : but she hath no positive 
right to establish any thing. 

3. Her power too is like that of eloquence ; she operates on us pure- 
ly bV persuasion, depending for success on the solidity, or, at least, 
the speciousness of her arguments ; whereas custom hath an unac-» 
c-ouQtable and irresistible influence over us— an influence which U 
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fMwr to penuatioii, and independent of it, nay, leiBeuaics e««n in 
^ontrafdiction to it. 

96, OfdiiTereDt modes of expression^ that which comes 
to be favoured by ^neral practice, may be deiiomiDated 
best, because established ; but it cannot always be said wHH 
truth, thai It tfl ettabtisbed, be€ause beat 

iUm.l. TiMeasd chance have an ininenoeon all thiag^i humaii, 
And on notluog more remcurkably than on language ; a^id the best 
forms of speech do not always establish themselves by their own supe- 
rior excellence ; for we otiten see, that of various forms, those will re- 
•conimend themselves, and come into general use, which, if abstractedly 
considered, are neither the simplest, nor the most agreeable to the ear, 
i$or tl)e most conformable to analogy. 

2. Though of any expression, which has obtained the sanction af 
^ood use, we cannot properly say that it ii barbarous, we must admit, 
tbotiin other respects, it may be faulty. To get rid of those gross im* 
proprieties, which, though uoauthorised by practice, ought to be dis- 
carded, nothing more is necessary than to disuse them. And to bring 
us to disuse them, both the example and the arguments of the crttit 
have their weight. 

3. The difierence is obvious between the bare omission, or rather 
tb<x not employing of what is used, and the introduction of what is un- 
usital. The f<^mer, provided what you substitute in its stead be proper, 
and have dbe authority of custom, can never come under the observa- 
tion, or at least the reprebensioa of the reader >, whereas the latter 
shoclis our ears immediately 

Carol, 1. Here, therefore, lies pne principal province of criticism, to 
point out the characters of those words and idioms which deserve to 
be disfranchised and consigned to perpetual oblivion. It is by careful- 
ly filing nffall rott^hnesses and inequaUtieSj that, languages « like met- 
als, must be polished. This indeed is. an. effect of Taite. But when 
criticism hath called forth to this object the attention of a peo))le im- 
proving in arts and sciences, there is a probability that the effect will 
be accelerated, and that their speech will not only become richer and 
more comprehensive, but that it will become highly refined, by acquir- 
ing greater precision, perspicoity, and harmony. (Art. 31. and 32. j 

2. It is, however, no less certain, on the other hand, that in the de- 
clension of taste and science, language will unavoidably degenerate ; 
and though the critical art may retard a little, it will never be able ul- 
timately to prevent this degeneracy. 

Ob*. As no term, idiom, or application that is totally unsupported 
by use, can be admitted to be good, the following Canons, in relation 
to those words or expressions, which 'may be thought to merit degra- 
dation from the rank which they have hitherto maintained, will enable 
us to ascertain whether every term, idiotn, and application, that is 
countenanced by use, is to be*esteemed good, and therefore worthy to 
be retained. 

97. Canon THE SIXTH. All words and phrases whlcli 
are remarkably harsh and unharmonious, and not absolutely 
necessary, may justly be judged to merit degradation. 
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Definition. We call a word or phrase abtoluttly neeeuar^f When, kt 
the event of a dismUsion, we have none synonymous to supply its place^ 
, or in any way to convey properly the sarae idea, withoii* the aid of 
circumlocution. 

Obs. There arc, however,, criteria, by which we may discrimifiate 
the objectionable words from alt oiliers. 

98. Criterion first A term composed of 'word* already 
compounded, of which the several parts are not easily, and 
therefore not closely united, is iilwajs heavy and drawling, 
and withal so ill compacted, that it has not more iivacity 
than a periphrasis, to compensate for the defect of harmony. 

Example, Such are the words bare-faced-nets^ skame-faced-nesfy un- 
success-fui-nesSf dis-inierest-ed-nesSf wrong-headed-ness. 

99. Criterion second. When a word is so- formed and 
accented, as to render it of difficult utterance to the speaker^ 
and consequently disagreeable in sound to the bearer, it 
may be judged worthy of the fate prescribed by the canon. 

(^rt. 97.) 

Illus. This happens in two cases ; first, when the syllables whidi 
immediately follow the accented syllable, are so crowded with conso- 
nants, as of necessity to retard the pronunciation ; as que'stionhiSf 
reme'mJbrancer ; — secondly, when too many syllables follow the ac- 
cented syUable, a umUar dissonance is found ; as, pn'mttriiy, per'emp- 
torily. . - 

100. Criterion third. When a short or unaccented syl- 
lable is repeated, or followed by another short or unaccent- 
ed syllable very much resembling it, the pronnnciation par- 
takes the appearance of stammering. 

Example, This happens when we add the adverbial termination to 
words ending in It/ ; as ko'li'ly ; or when the participial terminatioa 
iiigf is added to a noun ending in er ; VLSjfa'rriering, 9o'ldiefmg. 

Scholium. Beside the cases which come under the foregoing- crite- 
rion, we know of none that ought to dispose us to the total disuse of 
words really significant. A little harshness by the collision of conso- 
nants, which, nevertheless, our organs find no difficulty in articulating, 
and which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea either of 
precipitation or of stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for 
the suppression of an useful term. It does not do well to introduce 
hard and stror^g sounds too frc<^ently ; but when they are used spar- 
ingly and properly, they have even a good effect. Variety of sound is 
advantageous to a language ; and it is convenient that we should have 
some sounds that are rough and mascutine, as well as some that are 
liquid and feminine.* 



• 1'hose languagtes vhich are allowed to be the moit susceptible of all the graces 
«f harmony, have admitted many ill soanditig words: socb are in Greek f^rhxy^- 
vt(to d-ct/, fxtfAifAiifjLVtty ; sodi are alio in Latin spUnanmut^percrebrtsc^Mntque : and 
Xix Italian, itKrociccfuare, tfnrfiatrice^ The fim Greek word hisses worse ftaln ttily 



,- 
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101. Canon the setenth. When etjmolegj plainly 
points to a signification different from that which the word 
commonly bears, propriety and simplicity both require the 
dismission of every such word. 

IUu9. The word plainly ii used in this canon, because no regard 
should be tod to the etymologyi when it is from an ancient or foreij^n 
language, or from obsolete roots in our own language, or when it is 
obscure or doubtful. The case is diflerent, when the ropts either are, 
or strongly appear to be, English, and, in present use, clearly suggest 
another meaning. 

Example 1. Beholden implies " obliged," or '* indebted." As the 
passive participle of the verb to behold, which ii is analogically, it 
conveys a sense totally different. Not that we consider the term as 
equivocal ; for in the last acceptation, it hath long since been disused, 
having been stipplanted by beheld. 

CoroL Every word, therefore, whose formation is as analogical as 
this, has, at least, the appearance of impropriety, when used in a sense 
that seems naturally foreign to its radical signification. 

Example 2. The verb to unloou should analogically signify " to tie,'^~ 
ill like manner as to untie signifies '^ to lo«se.'* 

Carol. All considerations of analogy, propriety and perspicuity, 
unite in persuading us to repudiate the preposterous application of 
every term which includes the impropriety of conveying a sense, the 
reverse of that which its etymology naturally sugg^ests. 

102. Canon the eighth.^ When any words become 
obsolete, or at least are never used, except as constituting 
parts of particular phrases, it is better to dispense with their 
service entirely, and give up the phrases. 

nitu. First, becavse the disuse, in ordinary cases, renders the term 
somewhat indefinite, and occasions a degree of obscurity ; secondly, 
because the introduction of words, which never appear but with the 
same attendants, gives an air of vulgarity and cant, to a style which 
might otherwise be wholly unexceptionable. 

Example. Vint of argument, for " strength of argument ;" — not c 
whit belter, for ** no better j" — pro and con, for " on both sides ;" — 
'with many similar phrases, will never be used by those who observe 
the eighth canon. 

103. Canon the. ninth. All those phrases which, when 
analysed grammatically, include a solecism, (Art. 111.^ and 
all those to which use hath affixed a particular sense, but 
which, when explained by the general and established rules 




Latin word hisses in pronunciation like an adder roused from its slumbers ; the second 
is as roughjis any of those in the example of Criterion firtt. And the two Italian 
words, from the most musical of all languaees, sound harsh and jarring even to a**' 
who ftr^ accustomed to adiakct boisterous like our weather: 
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of language, are susceptible either of a different sense, or of 
no sense, ought to be discarded altc^lii^r. 

lUtu. We fiiall disttngoish this phrftseology b^ the epithet idiommli- 
cal ; and since it is the offspring partly of ignorance, atnl parttj of 
affectation, it divides itself into several examples. 

Firttj that which includes a solecism, is the phrase, ** I lut4 raitb^r 
do such a thing," for, *' I would rather do it." This expression is ir- 
regular, because the auxiliary had joined to the infinitive active cfo, is 
a gross violation of the rules of conjugation ', and it is unnecessary* 
because we can supply its place by a phrase purely Englisli'. Good 
use cannot therefore protect it from being branded with the nftine of 
a blunder. 

Secondly. Phrases, which, when explained grammaticall;^, lead'tda 
different sense from what the words iu conju^tion commonly bear ^ 
as, '< he sings a good song," for << he sings well." A good song may 
be ill sung, and therefore the plain meaning of thd words, as they stalld 
connected,, is very different. So also, " he plays a good fiddle,*' foC 
'' he plays wellon the fiddle,*^' involves a solecism. 

J fourth impropriett/ is, a river's emptying itself. But to empty y Is 
*' to exhaust," or ** to evacuate." Now passing the word rivery as a 
metonymy for channel^ is this ever " evacuated or exhausted ?'* when 
it is, it ceases to be a channel, and becomes a hoUtw or valhy. A rbr" 
er falls into the sea, and a ship " falls down the river," as the motion 
h nO other than a fall down a real, though gentle, declivity. 

The fifth sort are those vile but common phrases, which call scarcely 
be c«BStd«re(l^ as conveying any saftse ; aH, eunying favour, dmcing 
attendtmee. 

Sixth, The idiomatical use that is sometiiiies made of certain verbs, 
renders their application reprehensible ; as', ^ he stands upon secu- 
rity," for " he insists ;'*^and take for <<tinde^tand ;" as, «*y6u take 
me," and " I take it ;"— and AoM for ^'coaliaue '," as *^ ha does^not 
hold long in one mind," 

Seventh. The worst are those, in which the words, when' construed, 
are not susceptible of any meaning ; as, ** there were seven ladies in 
the company, every one prettier than another j" which mraas, that 
they were all very pretty. But oneppeUiery implies that there is an- 
other less pretty. !Now where every one is prettier, there can be none 
lesSf and consequently none more pretty. 

Corol. Ambitiously to display nonsensical phrases of this sort, un. 
der the ridiculous notion of a familiar and easy manner, is not to set 
off the riches of a language, but to expose its rags. As such idiom|», 
therefore, err alike agaiust purity, simplicity, perspicuity, and ele- 
gance, they are entitled to no quarter from ^ose who may deem the 
foregoing canons of any weight in the art of composition. 

Scholium. The first five of these canons are intended to suggest the 
principles by which our choice ought to be directed in cases wherein 
tKC itself is wavering ; and the four last, to point out those further 
improvements of construction, which verbal criticism, withou^ exceed- 
ing her legal powers, may assist in producing. There is a danger, 
however, lest our improvements this way be carried too far, Jind 
our mother tongue, by being too much impaired, be impoverished, and 
so more injured in copiousness and nerves, than all our refinement 
will ever be able to compensate. For this reason there ought, in siip« 
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|MMt of every tentence of proscription, to be an evident plea from the 
{»rinciples of penpicuity, elef ance and harmony. 

104. The foregoing reasoning furnishes a tenth canon* 
AYhatever be the opinion of some grammarians, the want of 
etjrmolo^ cannot be reckoned a sufficient ground for the 
SQpfiression of a B%nificant term, which hath QOiae into good 
use. 

Obi. It were as anreatonable to reject, on this accounfi the assist-^ 
ance of an expre«sive word, that opportunely offers its service, when 
perhaps no other word would so exactly answer our purpose, as to re- 
fuse, in common life, the needful aid of a proper person, because he 
Goold ig^ve no account of his family or pcdigrcf . 

IUu9. Though what is called catUt is generally, not necessarily, not 
always without etymology, it is not the defect, but the baseness of the 
lise* which fixeth on it that disgraceful appellation. No absoluto mon^ 
arch hath it more in bis power to ennoble a person of obscore birth, 
than it is in the power of good use to exalt words of low or dubious 
extraction. 

JSlxampies. Fib, banUr, fifp, fwige, have arisen from hovels no one 
knows how ; and fiimtn, from the cant of a workshop. 

CoTol. It is never from attention to etymology, which would fre- 
quently mislead us, but from custoof, the only infallible guide in this 
matter, that the meanings of words in present use must be learned. 
(Art.lQ.cmdn.) 

105. What has now been said on this topic, relates onlj 
to such words as bear no distinguishable traces of the base- 
ness of their source ; the case is quite different in regard to 
these terms, which may be said to proclaim their vile and 
deBpicable ori^n ; and that either bj associating disagree- 
able and uusuitable ideas, or by betrajing «ome frivolous 
humour in their formation. 

Examples. BelhfHmber, fAorowiCilc^, and dtmbfimnd, are of tfao 
former ; and tranamogrifyi bambooale,. heUer^f^er, are of the latter 
* class. Yet most of these words are to be found in *' Walker's 
CrUical Primtnincir^ Dictionary." 

Obs. These may find a place in burlesque, bnt ought never to show 

. themselves in any serious performance. A person of no birth, as the 

phrase is, may be raised to the rank of nobility, and, which is more, 

may become it ; but nothing can add dignity to that man, or fit him 

.for the company of gentlemen, who bears indelible marks of th« 

clown in bis look, g^it, and whole behaviottr, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

or GRAMM ATTCAL PURTtT. 

106. PURE Engjush composition implies three thii^ t 

(Art. ^7.) 
Firsts that the words be Engltsh. (Art. 8S, j 
iSecandly, that their construction, under whicfi» in oair 
tong^ue, arrangement also k oomprdiended^ be in die Eng- 
lish idtom. (Generti Prmti^a^ p. 55,) - 

TTiirdly,' that the words and pfhrases be employed to ex* 
press the precise meaning, which custom hath affixed to 
them. (Jirt.7^) 

Ob*. In the (ongoing definition, we bare gabttttuted the phrsfe^ 
." pure English/* for gramnuxtieai jmrityy and tiiis we have done for 
two especial reasons: 1st Beraase it is the bm^oage inwhiebwe 
writte ; and 2dly. Eeeonse the language of Britain is capable of that 
grammatical purity, and those higher qualities of elocntion, and or^ 
toricai excellence, which ^ive grace and energy to discourse. 

107. Since purity implies three things, it may be violated 
in three different ways : 

Mrst, the words may not be English., 

This fault is denominated a barbarism. 

Searndty, the construction of the sentence may not be in ' 
the English idiom. 

This fault has gotten the name of toleeitm. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to 
express the precise meaning, which custom hath affixed to 
them. 

This fault is termed an impropriety.* 

108. The reproach of barbarish may be incurred m 
three different wayff:— 

1st. By the use of words entirely obsolete: 
2dly. By the use of words entirely new ; or 
3dly. By new formations and compositions, from simple 
and primitive words in present use. 

fltus. 1. By the use of obsolete words. Obsolete words are not now- 
English, though they might have been so in the days of our forefathers. 
We cannot therefore introduce them. Foreign phrases have as much 

* 'nUa distribution is agreeable to qaintilisn, Instit. lib. i. cap. 5. <« Deixdttll^ 
qvst baxiMra, quae impropria, quae eontxa legem loquendi eomj20Sitii.*» 
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«»Ul»«i to b« introduced, at thofle4uiitaqiMted wordsi withoiU ritkinr the 
cl>flifge of affectatioB. ThfUj Thoaqptoo, in his *' Cattle of Indo- 
lence/* hat dragged from their obtcurit^ many wordt which were al- 
most wholly imknowD, except io Spenser's *«Fairie Qneene." 

MsampUs. Jhum, bthat^ fantatjfy €i€pedf trd, untath^ whilom, Iri- 
frttlaitotiy erewkUe, isAmiat, ^adveniurgf ulfimne^ oflend more or less 
ag^aOast Article #6. aad its lUustralioa. 

S. Poett daim exemption from this mle of never nsing any words 
iMxt those which are Englnh, particularly on account of the peculiar 
inconreoiences to which the hiws of venifiention subject them. (//• 
lu$. 2. AH. 86.) 

3. Besides, in treating some topies, passages of ancient stoiy, for 
instance, there may sometimes be found a suitableiMM in the iniro- 
«luctipn of old words. 

4. In certain kinds of style, wben used sparingly and with judg- 
ment, they senne ti> add the venerable air of antiquity to the narrative. 

5. In borleBque also they often produce a good effect. But purity 
x'eqnires that those words only shall be employed which are of classical 
authority ; and they who are ambitious to speak and write with ele- 
gance, will select as their guides, in conversation and oratory, speak* 
ers^of the best eiocation, and -anthora of the amat corMct taste, soM 
matter, and refined manner, will form their patterns in writing. Clas- 
sicttl authority, fbe stamdnfd bv wMeb our practice must be regulated, 
is none other than the esnnpM of tucli speakeia and writers. (JM» .^ 
80. ilhit.) ^ - 

109. The use of new words inundates a language with a 
numerous tribe of barbarisms. A licentious affectation of 
novelty rather than any necessity to avoid circomlocutions, 
overwhelms our language with foreign words. (Art. %5,) 

Examplu. NwoMrotUy, cognition^ irrefrt^ihilityf effluxion, are 
from the Latin^ and convey no new meanings^ which had not been 
pre-occupied by other words of established reputation. And among 
4>or French imports we have dernier retori, beaux arts, hellet lettres, 
and a legiot^ besides, which some of our own writers, otherwise re- 
spect8tbrei~lmve fancied to many gems, capable of adding a wonderful 
lustre to their works. 

Obs. 1. But this is a false brilliancy, which daszles only those who 
forget that the Greeks branded a foreign term, in any of their writers, 
with the odious name of barbarian. Besides, the rules of pronuncia- 
tion and orthography in French, are so different from those which ob- 
tain in English, that the far greater part of the French words yearly 
introduced, constitute so many anomidies with us, which, by loading 
the grammatical rules with exceptions^ greatly corrupt the simplicity 
and regularity of our tongue.* 

Coral. Two considerations ought to weigh with writers, and hinder 
them from wantonly admitiing into their performances, such extrane- 
ous productions. One is, if these foreigners be allowed to settle 
amongst us, they will infallibly supplant the old inhabitants. What- 
ever ground is given to the one, is so much taken away from the other. 
No writer, therefore, ought to foment an humour of innovation whids 

* Sec " Prindplei of Enjfidi PnuraaciatioD," prefi|eins ** Wslker's Dicdonsii/'' 
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fends to make the lanifMftge of bit coautry itiU more chamgethU, mad 
consequently, to render tfew style of hU own writings sooner obsolete. 
2. The other consideration is, that if be sboold not be followed iu 
the use of those foreign words wbich be hath endeaTOured to oaber into 
the language, if tbey meet not with a faiVoorable reception from the 
publio, th^ vvitl erer appear as spots in his compositions. Whether, 
tbei^efore, be be or be not imitated, be will himself prore m loser in tbe 
end. Moreover, as borrowing BataraUy exposetb to tbe suspieion of 
poverty, this poverty will much more readily, and more justly too, be 
imputed to tbe writer than to the lunguage. 

In woids, u fiohioni, the Munne raid will hold ; 
Alik« AuBUftle, if teo new er nMs 
Be not tbettSi by wiMm tb« new are tried, 
Nor yet tbe hut to lay the old adde.* 

110. By the u»e of good words new modelled. The third 
species of barbarism, ift that produced bj new formations 
and compositions from primitives in present use. 

lUut. 1. Greater liberty ought to be given on this article than on 
the Ibtmer, provided the Eogluih analogy be observed in the composi- 
tion, and tbe new modelled . word be wanted in tbe language, (j^. 
^04. tmdiirlUmt.) 

a. Never, on tbs plea of necesssity, patronise frivolous innovations ; 
nor the collision of words wfaicb are naturally tbe most uaiit for coa- 
lescing, and where the analogy of the formation exhibits only an ob- 
scure meaning till it be analysed. Rest assured this jargon will not 
creep into vogue in tbe charter language of the present a^*^ (^r/. 77. 
and 86.) 

8. Another modern redneasent is, the alteration that has been made, 
by some late writers, on proper names, and some other words of for- 
eign extraction, and on their derivatives, on pretence of bringing them 
nearer, both in pronunciation and inepelUng, to the original names, as 
they appear in the language from which those words were taken. — 
But this bath been the custom of lUl nations. When the Grecians and 
Romans introduced a foreign name into their laflguages, they made 
such alterations In it, as might facilitate tbe pronunciation to their 
own people, and render it more analogous to the other werds of their 
tongue. 

4. Another set of barbarisms, which also comes under this class, ari- 
ses from the abbreviations of polysyllables, by lopping off all the syU 
lables except the first, or tbe first and second.' 

Examples. Hyp for " hypochondriac," u// for " ultimate," extra 
for " extraordinary." ^ 

Scholium. The two classes of barbarisms last mentioned, compre- 
hending new words and new formations, from words still current, 
offend against use, considered both as reputable and as national. — 
(^t. 77. and 9b.) A writer who employs antiquated or novel phrase- 
ology, must do it with design : he cannot err from inadvertence, as he 
may do with respect to provincial or vulgar expressions. He can- 
not be habituated to antiquated or novel words and phrases. It is ha- ' 
bit tiiat renders it so difficult to avoid those v^iiich are provincial or 
vulgar. How much soever folly or vanity may actuate the herd of 

* PopeV Et*y on Critif im. 
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^iCrifableirs, whoge greatest struggle is to iasinnate a favorable opinion 
'«>f their enidiHorij the writer of true genius and taste will not expect to 
^obtain reputation by such artifices. He will neither discolour his style 
l>y the faint tinge of antiquity or novelty, nor by the coarse daubing 
«»f provinciality and vulgarity. 

111. The Solecism. The transgression of any of the 
syntactic rules is a solecism ; and there are various wajs in 
ivhich almost every rule may be transgressed. 

lUus. 1. Leaving it to grammarians to exemplify sind class the fla- 
grant solecisms which betray ignorance in the rudiments of the Ian- 
g^uage ; we proceed to take notice of a few less observable, which wri- 
ters of great reputation, and even of critical skill in the language, have 
«li'dden into through inattention. 

2. Solecisms are more excusable than barbarisms ; the former are 
usually reckoned the effect of negligence, the iatter of affectation. — 
Negligence, often the cohsequence of a noble ardour in regard to sen- 
timents, is, at the worst, a venial trespass, and sometimes it is not even 
without energy ; affectation Is 'Always a deadly sin against the laws of 
rhetoric. {Obs. Art. B5.) 

3. Much greater indulgence, in the article of s<4eeiMns,^8 given to 
the speaker than to the writer ; and to the writer who proposetfa to 
pen<uade or move, greater allowances are made, than to him who pro- 
poseth barely to instruct or please. The more vehemence is required 
by- the nature of the subject, the less correctness is exacted in the 
manner of treating it. Nay, a slight deficiency in this respect is not 
nearly so prejudicial to the scope of an oration, as a scrupulous accu- 
racy, which bears in it the symptoms of study and art. 

Corol. Grammatical inaccuracies ought to be avoided by a writer, 
for two reasons : First, because a reader will much sooner discover 
them than a hearer, how attentive soever he may be. Secondly, 
as writing implies more leisure and greater coolness than spesdcing, 
defects of this kind, when discovered in the former, will be less excused 
than they would be in the latter. 

Of the various solecisms which may be committed, we have 

1. A mistake of the plural number for the singular. 

II. Inaccuracies in the construction and application of the degrees of 
comparison suggest the following roles : * 

lUus. 1 . .The comparative degree implies commonly a comparison 
nf one thing with one other thing ; the soperiative, on the contrary, al- 
ways implies a comparison of one thing with many others. The for- 
mer consequently requires to be followed by the singular, the latter by 
the plural, yet in the sentence, " He is wiser than we," the compara- 
tive is rightly followed by a plural. 

2. In a comparison of equality, though the positive degree only is 
used, the construction ;<iust be similar to that of the comparative, both 
beiHsr followed hy conjunctions which govern no case. 

3. The particles, €u after the positive, and than after the compara- 
tive, are conjunctions and not prepositions. For example, " T esteem 
you more than they,'' is correct ; and so is the serifence, ** I esteem you 
more than them," but in a sense quite different from the former, vince 
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In the one case it exprcsseji their esteem for you, and in the other 
esteeWifor them. 

Corol. The second canon (^rt.9\ .) which teaches us to prefer what is 
most agreeable to analogy, leads us to decide that than is n conjunctiori > 

4. The superlative, followed by ^\\e singular tiumber, is an erroK- 
which may be corrected by substituting the comparative in room oi* 
the superlative. 

III. Possessive pronouns must always agree in number and person 
with their antecedents. 

IV. Mistakes in the tenses of the verbs suggest many rules. 

Rule. 1. When in two connected clauses the first verb is in the pre- 
sent or the future, the seconi^, which is dependent on it, cannot be ia 
the past. 

2. On the contrary, when the first verb is in the preterite the se*- 
cond ought to be so too. --"**' 

8. When the first verb is in the preterperfect, the second may be ia 
the preterimperfect. 

4. In expressing abstract or universal truths*, according to the idioco 
of our language, the present tense of the verb ought always to be used > 
because the verb, in such cases, has no relation to time, but server 
merely as a copula to the two terms of the proposition.* 

5. When'" speaking of a past event which occasions the mention of 
gome general truth, never use the same tense in enunciating the gen- 
eral truth, with that which bad been employed in the preceding part 
of the sentence. 

6. The construction of two verbs, both under the regijxuiD of the same 
conjunction t/, requires both the verbs to be in the subjunctive mood^ 

7. Never omit, rin a subsequent part of a sentence, the participle 
which makes part of the complex tense, from an idea that the occur- 
rence of a verb in a former clause of thesentencewill supply the defect.. 

8. Never couple words together, and assign to them a common re- 
gimen, when use will not admit that they be construed in the same 
manner^ 

Illus. " Will it be urged that the four gospels are as oW, or even ol- 
der than tradition.!" The words as old and oli/er cannot have a com- 
mon regimen. The one requires to be followed by the conjunction as, 
the other by than. 

V. The connexion between the preposition and the noun or pro- 
noun governed by it, ig ^o itftimate', that there cannot 'be a relerence to 
the one without the other The words to which are rightly construed with 
the passive participle, but the construction is which with the active verb. 

VI. The repetition of the relative, in all sentences, makes the inser- 
tion of the personal pronoun necessary. 

Jllu*. Both these rule's are transgressed in the sentence, << few tal- 
ents to which, most men are not born, or at least may not acquire," 
which ought to run thus, <'.or which at least they may not acquire." 

Corol. A part of a complex tense means nothing without the rest of 
the tense j therefore the rest of the tense ought always to be found^in 
the sentence. 

VII. In the syntax of nouns, expressions which can only be rightly 
construed with a preposition, should never be withx>ut their proper 
regimen. 

* In logic the copula is the word which unites the sulyect and predicate of a prop^- 
iilroQ* 

t Bolinb. Phtf. En. IV. e. 19. 
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VIII. As regularity in the mann^poicnt of prepocitiont Impliei a pro**' 
per choice of these particles, their omission is a great blembh when 
their presence is required. 

The wrong choice of prepositions stuggests the necessity of not usin( 
ms synonymous such as rarely admit the same construction. 

IX. Inaccuracies in the applications of the conjunctions and ad- 
'verbs, arise from want of atteutiou to those little things which ought 
not to be altogether disregarded by any writer. 

CoroL The words of the language constitute the materiah with 
"which the orator must work ; the rules of the language teach hiro by 
^what management those materials are rendered useful. But purity If 
using rightly the words of the language by a careful observance of the 
rules. It is, therefore^ justly considered as essential to all the othef 
graces of expression. Hence, not only perspicuity and vivacity, but 
even elegance and animation derive a lustre. 

112. The impuopaikty is the third and last class of 
faults against purity. The barbarism is an oftence against 
etymologt/y the solecism against syntax, the impropriety 
against lexicography* 

Obs. The impropriety, then, may be in application of single words, 
or of phrases , but as none but those who are grossly ignorant of out* 
tongue, can misapply the words that have no affinity to those whose 
place they are made to occupy, we shall only taH« notice of those im- 
proprieties, into which a writer is apt unwarily to be sedaced by some 
resemblance or proximity in sound or sense, or both. 

I. By proiumity of sound some are misled to use the word observa- 
tion for *< observance." When to observe signifies ** to remark," the 
verbal noun is observation, when it signifies ** to obey," or " to keep," 
the verbal is observance. 

II. Endura/nee for ^* duration." The former properly signifies << pa- 
tience" as applied to suffering ; the latter means <' lasting" as applied 
to time. 

HI. Ceremonious and << ceremonial" are distinguished thus : they 
ct>me from the same noun ceremony ^ which signifies both a. form of ei- 
vitilyj and a religious rite. The epithet expressive ot the first signifi- 
cation is ceremoniouSy of the second ceremov^al, 

IV. When geniw denotes mental abilities, its plural is *^ geniuses,* 
and not genii, a term which denotes spirits or demons, good or bad. 

113. Of improprieties arising from a similitude in sense* 
we have, . 

I. Veracity y used for " rfeality." In strict propriety the word is on- 
ly applicable to persona, and signifies not physical, but moral truth. 

II. Invention f for "discovery." One discovers truth; another in- 
vents /a/*c/ioorf*. A machinist invents, an observer discovery. 

III. Verdictj for " testimony." A witness gives his testimony ; the 
jury give their verdict. 

IV. Risiblef for ** ridiculous." The former hath an active, the lat- 
ter a passive signification. Thus, we say, ** man is a risible animal." 
** A fop is a ridiculous character." 

V. The word together often supplies the place of svrcessivtly. The 
resemblance which continuity in time bears to continuity in place, is 
ihfi source of thij imprbpfjety. When th€ Spectator says, '* I da not 
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remember that I ever spoke three genteoces together in toy wbofr TUe*/*' 
propriety teaches his reader to suMitute mcceiHvely for " together.*" 

VI, Everlasting for " eternity." The only proper sense of the for- 
mer word is time without end ; the latter denotes time vnthout hegin,- 
niTig. 

VII. Appurentj for « certain," ** manifest/' is often equivocal. By 
analogy, seeming is opposed to real ; visible to contsaled. And he»c«y 
also, *^ to make appear," for to prove, to eoineer to show, is improper. 
A sophist may make a thing appear to be what it is not ; but this is* 
very different from showing what it is. ^^v 

114. The idiotism, or the employing of an English word 
in a sense which it bears in some provincial dialect, in low 
and partial use, or which, perhaps the corresponding worci 
bears in some foreign tongue, bat unsupported bj general 
use in our own language, belongs to the class of improprie- 
ties now under consideration. (j4rL 102. J 

1. Impracticable for '' impassable," when applied to roads, is an ap» 
plication which suits the French, but not the English idiom. 

II. Decompound for '^analyse." To decompound is-'^to compountt 
of materials already compounded :" to ancUyse is to resolve a com- 
pouivd into its first principles. 

III. To arrive fpr " happen." We arrive at a place, but misfortunes 
happen to man. 

IV. To hold should never be employed for " to use" ; nor to give inio^ 
for "to adopt." 

Obs. Gallicisms, Latinisms, and vulgarisms, result from affectation^ 
pedantry, and ignorance. (06^. ^rt. 85.) 

V. The Pleonasm, coupled with ambigmty, is the highest degree of 
idiomatical ex^i%ssion ; as, " the general report is, that he should have 
said;*' for, " that he said." What a man said, is often very different 
from what he should Iiave said ; hence the pleonasm of the auxiliaries, 
<' should have," conveys also an ambiguity. 

Obs. These remarks on the idiotism, do not extend to scUir^,.3Xk&iTur- 
lesque, (Obs. Jlrt. 105.) in which a vulgar, or even what is Called a cant - 
expression, will sometimes be more emphatical than any proper tern& 
'^ whatever; as in these lines of Pope; 

Whether the cbaBiner rinner it or laint it, 
If folly grows romantic, I must paint it. 

VI: The derivatives falseness, falsity, falsehood, from the root false, 
are often by mistake employed for one another, though in the best use 
they are evidently distinguished. 

Jllus. 1. Falseness is properly used, in a moral sense, for want of 
veracity, and applied only to persons : the other two are applied only 
to things. 

2. Falsity denotes that quality in the abstract, which may be defined 
cont.-ariety to truth, as an error arising in a demonstration from false 
premises in the proposition. 

8. Falsehood is an untrue assertion. 
• VII. Jfegligence \i improperly used for " neglect," The former im- 
plies habit, the latter denotes act. 

VIII. Conscience for " consciousness." The- former denotes the (sm^ 
ulty, the latter a particular exertion. 
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He. Sophism f for ** Mphittry." The former denotes afoHfUMUt ttr- 
igumenit the {aXier Jkllaciotu re(iJont4ig. 

X. Remen^Ty for '^ remind/' We are reminded by oihtrt : we n5- 
inember vfeutnlvts. 

XI. Plenty; for »* plentiful." ^he latter is an adjective, th« former, 
a noun. The raifiappltcation of either is a gross vulgBrism. 

XII. Doctrines, for « precepts." The former are eredenda, which 
'vre are required to believe > the latter, we are called on to obejff as 
rules of life. 

115. The VULGARISM springs from an affectation of an 
«asj, familiar, and carckss manner of writing ; but it is an 
-error to imagine, that the less pains one bestows upon stjie, 
it must appear the more natural. 

Obs. 1. Ease is one thing, carelessness another ; and the former is 
most commonly the result of the greatest care. It is like ease in mo- 
tion, which, though originally the effect of discipline, when once it 
hath become habitual, has a more simple and more natural appear- 
ance, than is to be observed in any manner which untutored nature 
«;an produce. 

But ease in writing flows from art, not ehance ; 
As those move easiest who have learut to dance.* 

116. The love o{ novelty, antl a fondness for variety , are 
the two sources whence flow those numerous inadvertencies 
with which the style of many writers is chargeable. (Art. 
78, IUti».) 

nius. 1. The .former, when excessive, tends directly to misguide us, 
by making us disdain the beaten track, for no other reaso^n but beciiuse 
it is the beaten track. The idea of vulgarity, in the imaginations of 
those who are affected with this principle, is connected with every 
thing that is conceived as customary. The genuine issue of this ex- 
treme, is, not only improprieties, but even absurdities, and fustian and 
bombast. 

2. "TtieMatter, to wit, afoiidness forirarlety, produceth often the 
same effect, though more indirectly. It begets an immoderate dread 
of becoming tedious, by repeating too frequently the same sound. In 
order to avoid this, a writer resolves, at any rate, to diversify hia 
Atyle, let it cost what it will. But this fancied excellence usually costs 
more than it is worth j for to it, very often, propriety and perspicuity 
>are both sacrificed. 
• 06*. From these illustrations, we derive the following criteria .— ^ 

Cril. I. The mind is fatigued by the frequent recurrenc-^ of the same 
idea : that performance which grows dull as we .idvance, is charge- 
able with an excess of uniformity. 

Carol. If, therefore, there be a remarkable paucity of ideas, a diver* 
sity of words will not answer the purpose, or give to the work the ap- 
pearance of variety. 

II. On the contrary, when art author, is at great pains te vary his 
expressions, and for this purpose ever deserts the common road, ho 
will, to an intelligent reader, but the more expose his poverty, the more 

.* lope's Imitatioas. 
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he h solfcitooi to conceal it. You will discover this penurx*-^^^* ™ 
author ia always recur riug to such words as c«6toin hath a{^ro|^ia- 
ted to purposes different frota those for which we use them. 

lir. Impropriety in phrases is ascertained, wken the 
expression, on being grannBatkally analysed, is disco>rerecl 
to contain some inconsistency. 

lilus. I. Such is the phrase of all others^ after the superlative degrrep, 
which, when interpreted by the ruU)3 of English syntax, implies a 
thing different firon* itself ; as it " celebrates the Church of England 
as the moil perfect of qU others.'"* Properly, either—" as more per- 
fect than any other ;" — or, '• as the most perfect of all churches.'* 

2. On this principle, Milton falls into ai& impropriety in these 
words : — ! 

- " • - - • • Adam, 
Hm eomtlieit inan of men sitice born 

Hu tons. The faimt of Aer daugJiters^ Ere.f 

- • - - - 'the loveliest pair 
rhat erer unce is Jkive^s embnoes niet4 

3. The general laws of the language, which con .^itute the most ex- 
tensive and important use, may be pleaded against these expressions, 
dfow it is one principal method of purifying a language, \q Jay aside 
such idioms as are inconsistent with its radical principle* and consti- 
•oent rules ; eras, when interpreted by such principles and roles, ex- 
Hibit manifest nonsense. Nor does Uie least inconvenience result fr»m 
this conduct, as we can be at no loss to find expressi.uis of our mean* 
ing altogether as natural, and entirely unexceptionable. 

4. « Than the rest o/our neighbours," is an impropriety which may 
he corrected by omitting the wowis in Italics. And when Swift, m hi* 
voyage to Bvobdignag, says, « I had like to have gotten one or iwo 
broken heads ;" one unavoidably asks, " how many heads he had o*i 
his body ?" That '* once or twice" he had like to have got hig head 
Woken for his impertinence, one can easily conceive. 

^ 6. One thing may be cut into two or more ; but it is inconceivable 
tuat by cuttmg, two or more things should be made one. We cannot 
into o 5"*^^*^ "^^ shortening discourse, "by cutting polysyllables 

.. ^> ^ ^ l**>"ff» milfully. committed, is no mistake. The words used in 
the folloumg sentence, are therefore incompatibfe :— « I have not u?iY- 
Jully committed the least roistakejl." ' 

Oi JfolCSf ''''''"' '''""°' *'*''' ^' -^'"^ ""'^ *'^^ ' '^'''^'''^ 

So xliepure Hmfdd stream, ^h^r^fiul nith ttainr. 
Of rushing torrentt anti descending raiiuf, 

'"a°* M/u" *^^™ ®" absurdity, rather than an impropriety. 

l>e cla^d"^^^"- *''''■ '"^•?"- ^^^i"^ ^"^ "'^«"« another, his fault may 
^cl'Zt^t^^^ i«Mra.e,; or Jt may come under the ar^^ 

Hf^ir *'■ t" '"^^''"^^^""y »" ^*»« combination of words, to sneak of 
-falhr,g ,nto a man's copversatlon-;" and to -fall in?o conversaUol 

• Swift's Apolojry for the Tale of a Tub. f Paradise Lost ♦ iwh Iv v* 
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I 

i toICA A man*," is little better than the impropriety in another drets ; 
for grainmaticai purity, the most essential of ail ;he virtuei of elocu- 
tion, would teach another construction. 

118* Precision is the last ingrecHent of perspicuity. 
Precision means, that all reclundafit phraseology shall, with- 
out hesitation, be ex pung ed ; and (hat no more wortls antl 
phrases, however pare and proper, shall be employed, than, 
are necessary to convey the meaning. 

JUu8. The exact import of precision, may be drawn from the ety-' 
moloiry of the word. It comes from '* praeriderc," to cut off: it im- 
ports retreachih^ all superfluities, and pruning the expression so as to 
exhibit neither more or less than an exact copy of his idea who uses it. 
it is often di(Bcult'<o separate the quantities of style from the qualities 
of thought ; add it is found so in this in^itance ; for, in order to write 
with precision, though this bo properly a quality of style, one rausi 
possess a very considerable degree of distinctness and accuracy in hii 
manner of thinking-. (Jlrt. 74. Corof.) 

119. The words which a man irses to express his ideas, 
may be faulty in three respects ; they may either not ex- 
press that idea which the author intends, but soroie other 
which only resembles, or is a-kin to it ; or, they may ex.- 
press that idea, but not quite fully and completely ; or, they 
may expt^ess it, together with something more than he in.- 
tends. 

illus. t. Precision stands opposed to>all these three fauHs; butchief* 
ly to the last. l:i an author's writing with propriety, his being fret> 
irofn the two former fiiults seems implied. The words which he used 
arc proper j that is, they express that idea \: hich he intends, and they 
express it fully ; hut to be precise, signifies, tliat they express that 
idea, and no more. There is nothing in his words which - introdtices 
any foreign idea, any superfliions, unseasonable accessory, so air to 
mix it confusedly with the principal object, and tber<<fyy to render our 
conception of that object loose and indistinct. This requires a writer 
to have, himself, a very clear apprehension of the object he means to 
represent to us ; to have laid fast hold of it in his mind ; and never to 
waver in any one view he takes of it ; a perfection- to which, indeed', < 
few writers attain. 

2. I'he fpUowing examples possess all the ingredients now specified. 
^ Those who live in the world, and in good compcmy, are quicksight- 
ed with regard to every defect or singularity in behaviour ; the slight' 
est irregularity in motion, in speech, or in dress, which, to a peasant, 
would be invisible, escapes not their observation."—" The very pop- 
ulace in 'Athena, were critics in pronunciation, in language, and eveir 
in eloquence ; and in Rome at present, the most illiterate shop>keeper 
ra a better judge of statues and of pictures, than many persons of re- 
fined education in Londonf." No word or phrase is wanting ; no« 
word or phrase is superfluous ; all are pure and all are proper. 

• Campheir» Phil, of Rhet. VoL I. Book it. Chap. ui. 
t Lotd Kame** fkments of Cnticism. 
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120. The use and importance of precision, may be detkf ' 
ced from the nature of the human mind. It can never view, 
clearly and distinctly, above one object at a time. If it 
must look at two or thrcQ. together, especially objects atnoni^ 
which there is a resemblance or connexion, it finds itselfc* 
confused and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in 
what they agree, and in what they difter. 

Illus. ThuS) were any object, suppose sortie animal, to be presented 
to me, of whose structure 1 wanted to form a distinct notion, I would 
desire all its trapping's to be talcen off, I would require it to be brought 
before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there might be nothing to 
distract my attention. The same is the case with words. If, when 
you would inform me of your meaning, yon aho \t\\ me more than 
wh«t conveys it ; if you join foreign circumstances to the principal 
object ; if, by unnecessarily varying the expression, yon shift the 
point of view, and make me see sometimes the object itself, and some- 
times another thing that is connected with it ; you thereby obHg^e 
me to look on several objects at unce, and I lose sight of the principal. 
You load the animal you are shewing me, with so many trappings antl 
collars, and bring so many of the same species before me, somewhat 
resembling, and yet somewhat differing, that i see none of theai. 
clearly.* 

121. This forms what is called a loose style ; and is the 
proper opposite to precision. It generally arises from using 
a superfluity of words. Feeble writer's employ a.multitwie 
of words to make themselves understood, as they think, 
more distinctly ; and they only confound the reader. 

Illus. They are sensible of not having caught the precise expression, 
to convey what they would signify ; they do not, indeed, conceive 
their own meaning very precisely themselves.; and, therefore, help it 
out, as they can, by this and the other word, which may, as tbey sup- 
pose, supply the defect, and bring you somewhat nearer to their idea : 
they are always going about it and about it, but never just hit the 
thing. The image, as they set it before you, is always seen double *, 
and no double image is distinct. When an author tells me of his 
hero's eo.ur<xge in the day of battle, the expression is precise, and I 
understand it fully. But if, fnnn the desire of multiplying words, he 
must needs praise his aourage and fortitude ; at the moment be joins 
these words together, my idea begins to waver. He means to express 
one quality more strongly ) but he is, in truth, expressing two. CoU' 
rage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. The occasion of exert- 
ing each of these qualities is different ; and being led to think of both 
together, when 9nly one of them should be before me, my view is ren- 
dered unsteady, and my conception of the objects indistinct. 

CoroL From what has been said, it appears that an author may, in 
a qualified s«nse, be perspicuous, while yet he is far from being pre- 
cise Me uses proper words, and proper arrangement ; he gives you 
the idea as clear as he conceives it himself ; and so far he is perspic- 
uous ; but the ideas ase not very clear in his own mind } they are 

* BUas't Lect. on Rfiet. Vol. I. 
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Imiw and general ; and, therefore, cannot be expressed with precision. 
All subjects do not equallj require precision. It is sufficient, on many 
occasions, that we have a general view of the meaning. The subject, 
perhaps^ is of the known and familiar kind ; and we are in no hasard 
of Bdtstaking the sense of the author, though every word which he uses 
be not precise and exact. ^ 

122. Precision is frequently violated by the introduction 
of supernuyQaerary words and phrases, (Jllus. I,a7id 2») ; but 
cbteilj by the accumulation of those which are either nearly 
sjnonymotis, or which, though not synonymous, include the 
signification of one another. (AjlL^X^^,) 

Mltu. I. " I should be glad to know wh^ intervals of life such per- 
sona can pouibly mi apart for the mipiiovement of their minds'*.'* The 
adverb postibly is superfluous. It suggests no meaning not implied in 
the auKiliary can, which denotes all tbe^ower or capacity of an agent. 

St. '^ The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those (,f 
sense or inteUectf." — '* The very slightest singularity:^." Mort is su- 
perfluous, when added to preferable j and very is the same when ad<led 
to dighteii. PreferablCf and slightest, express every idea container in 
mare preferable^ and very slighiest. These redundances are derived 
from conversation, the vulgarities and inaccuracies of which frequent- 
ly insinuate themselves insensibly into our written language. 

123. The more frequent violations of precision, those 
indeed more difficult to be avoided and corrected, are of the 
second class, and appear when words or phrases, are intro- *^ 
duced, which have their meaning anticipated by the general ' 
sense, or by other words of the sentence. 

Ulus. 1. Horace hiniself is not altosrether unexceptionable. 

** Quod ri me vatilMU Lyricii inserei, 
Suhlinu feriam tidera yertiee.** 

The adjective si^limi is perfectly agreeable in sound, nay, necessary 
to complete the versiflcation, but it is superfluous in communicating: 
the sense ; because, after acquainting us that his head would strike 
the stars, the poet had no need to add, that it would be raised very high. 

2. Addison begins the trugedy of Cato with a series of tautologies. 

" The dawn is overcavt. the morning k>w*n. 
And heavily in clouds briiigs on the day. 
The gr!«t. the imponant day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome."* 

In the first two lines, the same sentiment is three times repeated ir» 
different words. '^ The dawn is overcast," means no more th^n '< the 
morning lowers," and both these phrases denote exactly the same 
sense with the line that follows, '< and heavily in clouds brings on the 
day." Tiiree synonymous words appear in the third line ; " the great, 
the important day, big with the fate." The author might as well have 
repeated any one of these words three times, had it not been for the 
sake oi the measure. 

3. What is farther remarkable, is, that this example points out one 
ef the classical sources from which Addison derived many of thesplea« 
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did gentimenta of this work. Lucan iotroduces the day on which tbt 

battle of Phai'salia was fought, in terms, wh>ch leave no room to doubtf 

that Addison had the description in liis << uiiud*s eye," when he itegw* 

the tragedy of Cato. 

*« Beniior oceano quam lex etema roeabat, 
^ Luctificus Titan, nun<i[uam ma^s sediera contra 
Egit equos, eurrunique, polo rapiente, retorsit. 
Defi-ctusqoe pati voliiit, raptaeque Urtwres 
Lucis ; et attraxit nubes, noa pabula flammse ; 
Sed ne Tfaesaalico piirus la«eRt in orbeii^ « 

tt was unlucky that Addison could appropriate no cifcumstanee of 
this magnificent description, .|>ut the one be bat selected : the dark<- 
uess of the mornings, resulting fi'om the quantity and thickness of the 
elouds, which induced him, perhaps, to dwell on it to excess. 

01j3. ! . Cicero, in his oYations to the people, seems to have been 
guided by the opinion, that full^' flowing, and copious dictioiv-w<fc9ino8t 
congruous to the taste, and iH^t adapted to leaCcl the resolutions, of n 
popular audience ; but, that iwas less correct in itself, that it was an- 
suiiablc to the oratory of the senate, and that it was still more disccvd- 
ant with the style of his philosophical ^nd critical works. 

2. His great master, Demosthenes, in addressing similar audiences, 
never had recourse to a similar expedient. He avoided redundances, 
as equivocal and feeble. He aimed only to make the deepest and most 
efficient impression ; and he employed for this purpose, the plainest, 
the fewest, and the most emphatic words. ' ^' Supernuraeraiy words 
may swell a period, or captivate the ear, but they must diminish the 
eflect upon the understanding or the heart."* (§ V.p. 70.) j / -'' 

lUas. 1. In support of these,remarks, we shall select soine passages 

1^* from the orations of Cicero against Cataline, addressed to the people. 

" . << Multi saepe honores diis imreortalibus, jasti, habiti suat, ae debit! ; 

sed profecto justiores nunquam. Erepti enim ex cradelissimo acmi- 

serrimo intentu, et erepti sine csede, sine sanguine, sine exercitu, sine 

dimicatione, me uno, togato duce et imperatore, vicistis." 

The words, " caede, sanguine, exercitu, dimicatione," are not synon« 
ymousj yet do they virtually include the meaning of one another, and 
therefore multiply words, without impressing or extending the mean- 
ing, without completing or embellishing the picture. 

Again. If there was no slaughter, it was unnecessary to add, that 
no blood was shed ', and if there was no army, there-could be neither 
slaughter, blood, nor ^fighting. He might as well have subjoined many 
other puerilities ; as, " without marching, without swords, without 
dust, without fatigue." Besides the quaintness of supposing himself a 
general '' without an army," expressed in the clause, " me uno, toga-^ 
' to diice et imperatore," duce and impercUore are perfectly synonymous^ 
and one of them is therefore superfluou?. 

2. ■'• Neque nos unquani, dum ille in urbe hostis fuisset, tantis peri-^ 
culis rempublicam, tauta pace, tanto otio, tanto silentio, liberassemus." 
The words, " otio, silentio. pace," like those specified in the preceding 
example, all imply the signification of one another : they swell the pe> 
riod ; they detain the same idea in view ', but they convey no additioaa.! 
information. 

3, Tillotson is among the most remarkable of English writers of re^ 
putation, for the profuse use of synonymous terms } as, for Qsawpl^^ 
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^ AcqtiWsce, and rest fiatisficd with." — *« Upon the testimony and 
rotation of others." — " Governed and conducted." — " Corrupt tr*n and 
degnencracy .** — '* Embroiled and disordered.*' — " Wavering and nn- 
settled." — ♦* Apprehensions and fears." — "Support and bear up." — 
*' Positive and peremptory." — *♦ Special and particular." 

4. Even some late authors of great eminence, i^iil not, perhaps, be 
admitted to be altogether exempt from reprehension. " \ amceiiain 
and confident, that the account I have given is true.", — '* Many excur- 
sions, fortuitQus and unguided, have been made." — '' A word is unfa- 
miliar by disuse, and unpleasant by unfamiiiarity." 

In the first of these examples, the words, "certain" and "confi- 
dent ;" in the second, " fortuitous" and " unguided ;" and in the third, 
" disuse*' and ** unfamiiiarity," will be held by nice critics, to be cither 
too oearly synonymous, or to include too much the meaning of one an- 
other, to permit, with propriety, their bcin<; placed in juxta-position ia 
the same sentence. CJIH. 113. § F/f.j . 

Scholia 1. It is observed by Barrow, that these accumulations of 
words may perhaps appear, in partj to result from the deficiency of 
language, which supplies not a pertinent word for every idea ; but they 
are much more the oiSspring of indistinct apprehension in the authors. 
When our ideas are not clear, onr expression savours of similar em- 
barrassment. As we do not perceive completely what we intend to 
communicate, wc multiply words, concluding, most erroneously, that 
the meaning is more fully and accurately expressed, and that the 
chance is greater of our being better understood. We do not attempt 
to remove the origin of the error — the obscurity of our thou^ts ; we 
do not attend to this fact, that the deepest impression is made when no 
more words are employed than are necessary to convey the sense, and 
that every superfluous expression contributes to confound, not ^ en- 
lighten the understanding. *• Obstat quic<)uid non adjuvat.]'* 

2. But .a considerable number o( words, either synonymous, or near- 
ly so, in a language, is so far from being a blemish, or a cause of dis^ 
order, that they are a source of much conveniency, and even of somi 
pleasure. They enable us to infuse variety into style ; and to prevent 
the monotony which arises from the too frequent recurrence of the 
same sound. These changes of words, and modulation, constitute the 
.richness of a language, and the writer possesses important advantages, 

who finds his eifdeavours to improve his composition, seconded by the 
structure of the tongue which he employs. 

3. Yet the number of synonymous words is not so great in any lan- 
guage as is commonly supposed. Few people are at much pains to as- 
certain the meaning of the words they use ; or to inquire whether the 
sense which they affix to apy word, is the most pertinent, or adopted 

« by the most accurate judges. Even authors frequently assign their 
«wn meaning to their words, without inquiring scrupulously, whether 
it is the%iost classical, or the most proper. They generally infer, 
that the reader's opinion will coincide 'with their own, or that he will 
;«asily perceive the difierence ; so that no ambiguity shall arise. 

4. For these reasons, synonymous words are supposed more numer- 
ous than they are, ahd much more so than nicety of criticism will ad- 
roit. Authors, on one hand, are careless in the meanings which they 
affis (o words. The critics, on the other, are toonsfined, in establish- 
iiig meanings, which even accurate authors neither remember nor ap- 

""il^^cttlian. 
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pi J. The laboors of the critic may excite attention) and 4tmiiu«h itt' 
pr<^ieties ; but they caooot expect that practice will realize, in aaj' 
lang^uage, the nice distinctions, or refined Tarieties^ which they may 
have endeavoured to introduce. 

124. The instances which are given in the following illus- 
trations, may themselves be of use; and thej will serve to 
shew the necessity of attending, with care and strictness, to 
the exact import of words, if ever we would write with pro- 
priety or pcecision- 

lUvts. 1. ^usterUj/j ttverUy^ rigour. Austerity relates to the manner 
of living; severity, of thinking; rigour, of punishing. To austerity, is 
opposed effeminacy; to severity, relaxation ; to rigour, clemency. A 
kermit is austere in his life ; a casuist, severe in his application of re- 
ligion or lave ; a judge, rigorous In "Kis sentences. 

2. Custom^ habit. Custom, respects the action ; habit, the actor. 
By cu!<tom^ we mean the frequent repetition of the same act ; by habity 
the effect which that repetition produces on the mind or body. By the 
custom of walking often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

3. Surprisedf astonished, amazed^ confounded. I am surprised, with 
what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished, at what is vast or great ; 
1 am amazed, with what is incomprehensible ; I am confounded, by 
what is shocking or terrible. 

4. Desist^ renounct, quity have off. Each of these words implies, 
«ome pursuit or object relinquished ; but from different motives. We 

■ desist, from the difficulty of accomplishing. We renoumce, on account 
of tb# disagreeableness of the object, or pursuit. We quit, for tli« 
sake of some other thin^r which interests us more ; and we leave off, 
because we' "are weary of the design. A politician desists from his de- 
signs, when he finds they are impracticable ; he renounces the court, 
because he has been affronted by it ; he quits ambition for study or 
retirement ; and leaves off his attendance on the great, as he becomes 
eld and weary of it. 

6. Pride, vamUy. Pride, makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, makes 
us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, as Dean 9wiil has, 
done, th^t a man is too proud to be vain. • 

6. Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness, is founded qn the )%h opin- 
ion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion we have of 
others. ■ 

7. To distinguish, to separate. We digtioguish, what we do not want 
to confound with ani»th^ thing ; we separate, what we want to remove 
from it. Objects are distinguished from one another, by their qualities. 
They are separated, by the distance of time or place. • 

8. To toeary, to fatigue. The continuance of the same thing wearie^- 
ns ; labour fatigues us. I am weary with standing ; I am fatigued: 
with Walking. A suitor wearies us by his perseverance ; fatigues u» 
by his importunity. . * 

9. 2'e abhor, to ^tesl. To abhor, imports, simply, strong dislike ;. 
to detest, imports^lso, strong disapprobation. One abhors being irk 
debt ; he detests treachery. 
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Vk To tftven^ io iKfMoer. We inr^ni tbinft thmi are wMw ; we dis- 
^•▼er what wat before hidden. Galileo invented the telescope ; Uar- 
yrey diccerered the circvlation of the blood. 

11. a?i^, &l9ne. Only, importe that there b no other of the tame 
iLmd ; alone, Importe beio|^ accompanied by no other. An only child, 
in one who has neither brother nor titter ; a child alone, it one who it. 
left by Ittelf. Tj^ere it a difference, therefore, in precite tankage, 
Hc'twixt thete t^ phratet, « ▼irtiie only maket ut happy ;" and, ^* rir-, 
tne alone mafcet nt happy." Virtue only mafcet vt hftppy, importt, 
that nothing elte can do it. Virtue alone maket ut happy, imports, 
tfaat virtue, by ittelf, or unaccompanied with other advantaaet, it 
sufficient to do it. {Coroi. Art. 160.) 

12. EfUirtj eomplete. ' A things it entire, by wanting^ none of it« 
p«rt8 ; complete, by wanting none of the appendages that belong to 
it. A man may have an entire house to himtelf ; and yet not have ' 
one complete apartment. 

13. Tranqfdlliiy, peacefCalm. Tranquillity respects a situation free 
A*om trouble, considered in itself; peac^, the same situation with re- 
spect to any causes that mij^ht interrupt it ; calm, with regard to a 
disturbed sltua(ion goinr before, or following it. A good man enjoys 
tranquillity, in himself; peace, with othert; and calm, after the 
storm. 

14. ^ difficuUyy an obstacle. A difficulty, embarrasses ; an obstacle, 
stops us. We remove the one ; we surmount the other. Genertlly, 
the first, expresses somewhat arising from the nature and circUitistan- 
cet of the aflair ; the second, somewhat arising from a foreign cause. 
Philip found difficult in managing the Athenians, from the nature of 
aheir dispositions ; but the eloquence of Demosthenes wat the greatest 

• obstacle to bid detigns. 

16. Witdomt vrudenee. Wisdom, leads os to speak and act what it 
mtMt proper. Prudence, preventt our speaking or acting improperiy. 
A wi»e man, employs the most proper meant for success ; a prudent 
man, the safest means for not JbeiQg brought ilito danger. 

16. £noug/i, sufficient. Enough, relates fl> the quantity which one 
wishes to have of any thing; sufficient, relatlis to'the use that is to be 

* made of k. Hence, enough, geneif^^jL^Jixnportn' a greater quantity 
than sufficient does. The covetouilPia/r^^er has enough; although 
lie hat whM is sufficient for nature. (§ T^r. p. vO.) 

17. To avoWf to aeknmotedgty to confess. Each of these words im- 
ports the affirmation of a fact, but in very difTeront circumstances. To 
avow, supposes the person to glory in it ; to acknowledge, supposes a 
^fnB\{ degree of fauhiness, which the acknowledgement compensates ; 
to confess, supposes a higher degree of crime. A patriot avows his 
opposition #o a bad minister^ and is applauded ; a gentleman ac- 
knowledges his mistake, and is forgiven; a prisoner copfesses the 
•crime he is accused of, and is punished. 

18. To remark, to observe. We remark, in the way of attention, in 
order to remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, in order 
to judge. A traveller remarks the most striking objects he sees ; a 
general observes all the motions of his enemy. (§ /. p. o9.) 

# 19. Equivocal, ambiguous. An equivocjsl expression is one which, 
has one sense openi and designed to be undertiaod: Another tense 

B 
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concealed, and ttniderstood oaly by the pen on who uses H. An aoi- 
bigaous expression, is one which has apparently two senses, and leaves 
us at a loss which of them to gire it. An equivocat expression, Is 
used with an intention to dACOtve; an nnsbigilous one, when it is nsed 
with design, is with an intention- not 4o five. lull information. An 
h«nest man will never employ an equivocal expression ; a c<H)fased 
man may often utter ambiguous ones, without any design, i sb^ 
g^re only one instance more. (Jirt* lli.) -^^ 

00. WUkf 6^. Both these particles express the connexion between 
some iostrnment, or means of effecting an end, and (be ageifit who 
employs it ; but vith, expresses a more close and immediate connex- 
ion ; byy a more remote one. We kill a man vfith a tfword ; he dies 
bif violence. The criminal is bound Ufth ropes by the executioner. 

The proper distinction in the use of these particle*, is elegantly 
marked.in a passage of Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland. When 
one of the old Scottish kings was making an inquiry into the tenure 
bjf which his nobles held tbeir lands, they started up and drew tbirir 
swords: <'B^ these,'* said they, << we acquired our lands, and with 
these we will defend them." — " By these we acquired our lands,'* sig- 
nifies the more remote means of acquisition by force and martial 
deed; and, ^^with these we will defend them,'* signifies the immediate 
direct instrument, the sword> which they would employ in their de- 
fence. (§ VUL p, 70.) I 

Obs, These are instances of words in our language, which, by care^ 
less write>8, are apt to be employed as perfectly synonymous, and yet 
are not so. Their significations approach^ but <ire not precisely the 
same. The more the distinction in the meaning of such words is 
weighed, and attended to, the more clearly and forcibly shall we 
speak or write.* 

* The Abbtt Oinwdi* Synonjrmes Fnoiegiiet, contains a large eolleetion of nidia^ 

Srent vpumyme* in the language* The Abbe ibows, yntb mueh accuracy, the dUh 
«nee in their lignification. Nothine would contribute moxe to pKciae and elesaos 
writing, than attention to the force of words, and to the KTeral Oithictisns betwist 
terms accoanled synonyinous^in our own langsaige. 
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ON THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE' OF SEN- 
TENCES, THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PERSPICUITY, AND THE HARMONY OF 
PERIODS. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NATURE OF SENTENCES AND PERIODS. 

1£5. HITHERTO we have tnyesdgated the nature of 
words detached and unconnected, in the same manner as 
an archttect selects and preparea the materials of an edi- 
fice. We are now, like the same artist, to delineate the 
]^|in bf execution, or to point out th^ most proper conjunc- 
tion and adaptation of the materials to accompjiish the end 
taview. • 

Obs. As the best materials for building will not form a convenieAt 
ai|d elegant habitation, unless they are adjusted on a proper plan, so 
the purest and best chosen words wifl hot constitute a perspicuous and 
tieautiful sentence, unless they arc properly arranged. But before we 
take up this branch of the subject, it is requisite to premise some ob- 
servations on the nature of sentences and periods, and to unfold the 
principles which should regulate their composition. (§ IX, Cor. p. 69.) 

126. The terms senience and /^ertW are near! j synonj- 
mous, both denoting the quality of words or members com- 
prehended between two full points, in writing or printing ; 
and conveying a complete sense of themselves, independent 
of the words that either precede or follow them. (^Rlm. ^ 
Jlrt. ISO and 139.) 

JJlus. 1. Both the sentence and the period may consist of subdivi- 
sipns, clauses, or members ; which are commonly separated from on^ 
another ; these move closely connected, by commas, those more 
slightly, by semicolons. 

2. In every sentence or period, there most be an agent, an action, 
and ^ subject on which the agent operates ; that is, in the language of 
grammarians, there must be a nominative, a verb,*and an accusative ; 
as, *^ Cassar amavit Juliam," " Alexander conquered Darius ;** unless 
the verb be of the class caUed tnlronWttve, which requires no subject 
to act upon, the action being exhausted on the agent ; as, ^* Cicero der 
cjftifped," 
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l£r. If there be two claasei of agents, actions, and siA* 
jects in the sentence, one class depending on the other» the 
sentence will consist of two members, which are commonly 
Mparated from one another bj a comma. (Ulua, 3. JlrK 
ISO. and nr.) 

Illus. 1. <' If JuUa» Caesar had employe<1 as mocb policy and Grael- 
ty as Augastus.he might have presented the conspiracy ibrmed against 
ftisMfc." 

128. If there be three classes of agents, actions, and sub- 
jects, the sentence will consist of three members, separatedl 
by semicolons. 

Uhu, '< If Julius CKsar had employed as much policy and cnidtjr 
as Augustus ; if he had proscribed e^ery suspicicHis person uader Iwi 
goTernmeat ; be asigfat have prevented the conspiracy formed agninat 
his life," 

129. If there be fmr classes of agents, actions, and sub- 
jects, the sentence will consit^ of /our v^mberst sejparatdl 
by semijiutlons, 

lUu*. « If Julias G«sar had eraplogred as M«cb cruelly nad paKc^ 
as Augustus 'f if he had proscribed ewry suspicious person andes hla 
government ; he might have prevented the conspiracy formed against 
his life ; and he might have lived, like that Emperor, to old age, flst^ 
tered, obeyed, and adored by the Roman people." 

Carol. Hence it is apparent, that thongb the presence of ah «gcaty. 
an action^ and a. subject, be re(}aisUe to constitute a raeniber, yet they 
do not prohibit the attendance of explanatory words, particularly of 
adjectives or participles, which denote some (|uality or property of the 
agent or the subject. Accordingly , in the last member of the last 
example, ** he might have lived, Tike that lUnperor, to old «g«, flatter- 
ed, obeyed, and adored by the Roman people ;" the participles jSdo^- 
iered, obeyedy adortdy encroach not on the unity of the member, but 
tend merely to modify or illustri^te its prittcipal parts. (Se€ Jllut, 2. 
Jirt. IIP".) 

130* When a sentence contains one member only, it is 
called simple $ when it contains more members tKan one» 
it is called complex ; when it contains three, four, or more 
members, it generally takes the name of period. (Art. 139.) 

lUtu. 1. The ancient rhetoricians af>plied the name of period to alt 
complex sentences, consisting of two or more members, but most fre- 
quently to those of four men^>ers. ^* Habet," says QuinctiUan, ** pe- 
riodus membra minimum duo. Medius aumems videtur quatnor, sed 
recipit frequenter et plnra." 

2. To the peri«>d, according to ^Cicero, were given the different 
names of ambitus^ etrcuUuSy eomprehensio, coniimuSio, cir<mnuc:iptio, 
which seem all to have been derived from the Greek appellation^ 

3. To simple senSenees were given the names of commate, wrticulif. 
iJmse ; the same names by which were denoted the members of peri* 
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%ll)i ; becaose, perhaps, ihty coincided with thcin» ia coatakiiaf lui 

tt^nt, ao action, and a satject. 

131. Simple sentekcks are best adapted to express the 
controverstftl and reprehensive parts ot an oration. The 
period is adapted to the more splendid and pathetic parts, 
particularly the introdaction ana the peroration. 

1^2. A sentence is the smallest quantity of words which 
can express one entire proposition ; that is, which can ex- 
hibtt an agent as performing some action, or which can con- 
vey, the affirmation of some truth. (lUua, 3. Art ISO.) 

Illus. If, for example, the verb be intransitive, and be preceded by 
Its nominative, a proposition will be expressed and a sentence will be 
formed ; because an anient will be represented as performing an ac« 
tftOB, atid a complete meaning- will be communicated. *' Tb« tan rl- 
sot ;" *< tbe morning lowers ;" ** I eat, drkafc, walk," kc, 

133. But if the verb be transitive^ the nominative and 
the verb will not form a sentence, a proposition, or a com- 
plete sense ; because a subject will be wanting on which 
the action must be exerted. 

Jllus. I. Thus the words, Cato killed, Cicero banished, exhibit in- 
efficient actions, and incomplete senses. Thej leave the mind totally , 
in suspense, till the subjecU are subjoined on which the actions, killed^ 
and banished, are exerted. 

2. But if we say, Gate killed bmiBelf, Cicero banished Cataline, we 
present entira sentences, and communicate knowledge and informa- 
tion* . , ' , ^ . , n 

3. Again, if I assert, " that the three angles of a triangle are eqoai 

to *' I exhibit an incomplete proposition, or an imperfect affirmation, 
till I add the words, " two right angles," which ftirnish' an entnre af- 
firmation, and a perfect proposition. 

Cor^l. Hence it appears that the essence of a sentence is, to convey 
one proposition, and one only ; that it generally contains an agent, 
an action, and a subject, and must contain an agtnty and an Miion. 
This constitutes what is called the unity of a sentence. (Art. 149.) 

134. In coilstructing complex sentences, which con- 
sist of different classes of agents, actions, arid subjects, the 
unity will be preserved, and only one proposition, with all 
its circumstances, will be expressed, if such sentences, how- 
ever complex, be properly composed. To accomplish this 
end, the different members of a simple sentence, or the dif- 
ferent classes of agents, actions, and subjects, so depend on 
one another, that the sense is not fully communicated, till 
they are all properly arranged and conjoined. (ArU 133. 
lUw. 3.) 

IUu», 1. The following member, for instance, « If virtue constitalec 
the supreme good," conveys no complete ^ense, and tb« baarer con- 
tinaes in sospease, tiU it is added, " aU wise mt^ wiU prefer it ta 

8* 
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cverjr other ftcqnifilioii -,:* wheatbetenteoce, thuc completed, exhibH» 
two classes of agents, actions, and subjects, but contains only one foU 
meaning, or one proposition. 

2. Again, << If virtue constitutes the supreme good ; if it can com- 
municate the most substantial comfort and support ;" stiH these two 
members' leave the sense imperfect, and* the mind hesitates, till h is 
added, << all wise m^n will prefer it to every other acquisition ;" this 
completes both the proposition and the meaning. 

3. The inconclosive members may be farther augmented : " ff vir- 
tue coBfttitutes the supreme good ; if it can communicate the most 
substantial comfort and support ; if it can, procure the approbation of 
all good men in this world, and the favour of heaven hereafter ;** still 
the sense is incomplete, till the efficient member is subjoined, << all wise 

/ men will prefer it to every other acquisition ;" which produces an en- 
tire proposition, fully satisfies the mind, and preserves the unity of the 
period. (Corol. Art 133.) 

Corol. From these observations it is apparent, that the unity of a 
sentence is not impaired by its length, and that it wilt naftirally -be 
longer' or shorter as the. loading agent or member is attended witb 
more or fewer dependent or explanatory, agents, or members. N&. 
more members must ever be accumulated, than are consistent with 
unity and perspicuity ; but deither should the meaning nor the cadence 
be interrupted by a frequent recurrence of abrnpl'stnteocM of one or 
two members. The sense is the main, regulating principle of the 
length, the sound is only a secondary consideration ; if, however, the 
former be preserved, the latter may be consulted, by a variety of mod- 
ylation as great as possible. (Scholium, Art. 138.) 

135. Short 8bntcnck» impart a«imatioii and enai^ to 
stjle. Tliej are contrasts to periods, thej are simple and 

{perspicuous, and the ideas which they convey are usual I jr 
ivelv, forcible* or dio;nified» Tliej are also employed 
chiefiy to deliver maxims of wisdom and sublime senti- 
ments, which, supported by their natural importance and 
elevation, spurn the pomp and ornaments of language. (ArU 

Oht. The intermediate sentences of two or three members particf- 
pate the vivacity, of short sentences, or the force and cadence of peri- 
ods, according as (hey approach nearer to the one or the other. Their 
business is to convey the greater part of the sentiments which occar 
in the course of a long work, and which can be neither very Uvely nor 
very, forcible. 

136. All' complex sentences are not equally connected, 
nor are ^heir members equally dependent on one another. 
The members are often conjoined by a simple copulation, 
and the rebtiow, in respect of meaning, amounts to little 
more than juxta-position. They contain different views of 
the same thought ; or the succeeding members explain, il-^ 
lustrate^ extend, or restfict the preceding. (Art. 134.) 

JllU9, The following example will elucidate these remarks. " Evt- 
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vy otte is<io Boms mcAMre macter of Ite Mt wMeiiis geveftlly ^gttn- 
guished by the ifiame of physio^Bomy, aik4 itattirally- forms (o himself 
tJi« character or fortune of a stranger^ from the featm^t and lineamento 
of his face."* Expimge the copulative, renime the agent ewry one, 
and tvro complete tentences will appear; so loose if the connection, 
(See Art. 121.) 

137. Sentences, also, which contain the correspondent 
conjunctions, seldom admit more than two members. (See 
ArL 127.) 

Example. '< As the secrets of the Ugly Club were exposed to the 
public, that meo might see there were some nobfe spirits in the world, 
who were not displeased with themselves upon considerations they had 
no choice in ; so the discourse coucerning idols tended to lessen the 
vatue which people put upon themselves for personal accomplishments, 
and gifts of naturef." The reader need not be told^ chat the conjunct 
tions here are, (u and mo. 

1S8. The full fekiod of several members possesses 
most dignity and modulation, and conveys also the greatest 
degree t^f force, by admitting the closest compression of 
thought. The members are generally conditional, and de- 
note supposition or contrast. 

JUui. 1. By iuppOMilion is understood, that the preceding members 
furnish a foundation, on which the conclusion is built : or that they 
operate as a climax, by which it is raised to the highest elevation. 

2. By controit is understood, thai tbe preceding members are oppo- 
sed to the concluding member, which, notwithstanding, possesses sucb 
energy, that the contrast ta|ies place with irresistible eflect. 

3. If, besides, such periods are properly constructed; if the mem- 
bers are so formed, as to swell one above another in sound, as well a» 
iu sentiment ', the impression will become so exceedingly powerful, as 
not to escape the most inattentive observer. 

Example 1. Cicero supplies a beautiful period of the former species, 
in his oration for the Maniiian law. *' Quare com et helium ita neces- 
sarium sit, ut neglegi non possit ; ita magnum, ut accuratissime sit 
administrandum ; et cum at unperatinrem prsesicere possit is, jn quo sit 
eximia belli scientia, singularis virtus, clarissima auctoritas, egregia 
fortuna ; dubitabitis, Quirites, quin hoc taotom boni, quod vobis a diis 
immortalibus oblatum «t datum est, in rerapnblicam cooservandam 
atque amplifiraadfti;*' cosk^sratis.'* 

lllus. The members present a striking gradation in the sentiment. 
The war is absolutely necessary, and of great magnitude ; Pompey is 
the greatest, the bravest, the most successful general ; he mus^ there- 
fore be preferred, to seettre the ftiY6ar of the gods, and the safety of 
the empire. An analogoas elevation is discemable In the sotmd. The 
members rise above one another, both in length and modolation. The 
pleasure of the ear powerfully concurs to recommend and impress the 
sense. 

Example 2. The subsequent pei:lod wUl supply an example of the 
latter species. ^' Though tbe people should riot, and project insure 

* Addiion. t lUM. 
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rection ; though the tyrant thoald rage, and threaten destmetiotf ^ 
though the hurricane ihottld lay open the bed of Uie sea, and'tb« 
earthquake should tear the globe in pieces ; though the 8tar» should 
iall from their spheres, and the frame of natnre should be dissolTe^l ; 
yet, according to Horacei Virtue will protect her Totaries, and the 
good man wilt remain tranquil amid the ruins of the world." 

lUiis. A similar gradation is perceptible, as in the preceding in- 
stance. The mi^mbers increase both in extent and cadence. Tbe 
rising series of contrasts convey inexpressible dignity and energy to 
the conclusion. 

SckoUum. The proper union of sentences, also, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the effect of a composition. It eeems, indeed, 
to be difficult, if not impracticable, to assign any rules relative to the 
proper intermixture of sentences expressive of strong, or even of 
moderate passion, as feelings on such occasions'supcrsede all the. dic- 
tates of theory , and the considerations of sound. (JUu$. Art. 73.) But 
in grave and extended compositions, where the chief aim of the authoir 
is to instruct and amuse, the practice best supported by reason and 
experience, is, to intermix short, long, and intermediate sentences, ia 
such a manner as to introduce as great variety as possible of cadeii- 
ces. Great care, however, must be taken to conceal all attention to 
art. If it become apparent, it disgusts the reader, and generally loses 
its effect. The species of sentence preferred by the writer should al- 
virays seem to be the most proper and natural he could have employ^ 
ed. its length should be determined always by the sense, never ls|jr 
the punctuation. {lUu», CofoL and Art. 147.) 



CHAPTER IL 

OF THE ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
SENTENCES, AND THE ARRANGEMENT OF SINGLE WORDS. 

139. WE derive little light from the names, mnbUus, 
tircuUus, comprehension dtcumscriptio, employed by Cicero, 
and approved by Quinctilian, as oefinitions of a period. — 
These names are manifestly derived from the Greek terca 
^sgiaSfie; and the Latin critics have not ventured to proceed 
farther than their masters. (IHus. 2. Jrt. 130.) 

Obs, Without haWng recourse to the meaning of a period, or the 
species of dependence that subsists among its members, to explain its 
nature, they have been satisfied with some indefinite speculations 
about its length, and the artificial measure in which it ought to be 
composed. They tell us, it should seldom exceed the length of four 
hexajsniBter verses, or require more time to pronounce it than is re- 
quisite for one complete respiration of a full-grown man.* But the 
practice of the most perfect orators of antiquity frequently trans- 
gresses these rules. 

• Ck. Ocstt ehapb Oa ^jiSmU fihi IZ. cliap. 4.. 
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140. If two or more leading thoughts or agents, which 
Have no natural relation to one another, nor anj depen*^ 
dence en one another, and which concur not in pointing 
toward anj one object, are introduced into a sentence, thejr 
yill destroy its unitj. This is a frequent and gross error 
in the structure of sentences. 

Example. '< As much as th« fertile mould is fitted to the tree, ut 
mocb as the strong and upright trunk of the oak or etra is fitted to the 
t#iaikig branches of the vine or ivy, so much are the verj leaves, 
tlie seeds, anJI the fruits of these trees fitted to the various ftoimals ; 
these, agrain, to ooe another, and to the elements where they live, and 
to which they Are as appendices, in a manner, fitted and joined ; Us 
ellbar by irings for )h« air, fins for the water, feet for the earth, and 
hy other correspondent inward parts, of more curious frame and 
texttif€.**» 

iihts. This lohg and involved period presents two agents ; trees lead 
the first member, animals the second and the third. It should, thercs 
fore, it seems, be divided into two, or perhaps three sentences, with 
the proper ag«nts prefixed. In this view, the first member may 
remain as it is, but the second and third members will assume the 
fsUowing appearance. **• Animals, again, are fitted to one another, 
and to the elements where they live, and to which they arenas qppen-' 
dices. They are adapted by wings for the air, fins fbr the water, feet 
for the earth, and by other correspondent inward parts, of more 
ewrioas frame and texture." 

141. Errors are frequently committed in the extent of 
periods, which are sometimes swelled to too great length ; 
at other times fbrmad too aluoft or abrupt. 

Obs. A long period, perfectly clear and well constructed, is always 

beautiful, and pleasant, if it be not so prolonged as to eiihaust the 

patience and attention of the reader. But it is extremely difficult to 

compose such periods ; and, for this reason, a great many of them are 

. ungraceful and obscure. 

14£. It is, perhaps, more necessary at present, to remon- 
strate against a deviation to the opposite extreme.' The 
style of many of our present writers is too short and abrupt. 
(JrL J 35.) 

lUus. An afl'ectation of sprigbtliness, or of oracular wisdom, seema 
to have infected some of our authors, and to have tempted them to 
employ that laconic diction, which is very current with our neigh- 
hours, the FrenchT-and which is generally supposed most correspon- 
dent to this species of composition. The appearance of such a style, 
is, however, no symptom of the general corruption of the public taste 
and eir. But when we recollect the progress and revolutions of 
literature, both in Athens and Rome, we cannot be too quick-sighted 
in apprehending danger. The manner of the authors who succeeded 
the D|ost flourishing asra of the Grecian eloquence, undoubtedly dts- 
)f}ayed the strongest attachment to this mode of style ; and many of 

'ffMiftefbaty. 
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the most conspicuous, writers of Book, posterior to the Augnttttt «|p% 
Aimish examples of the same kiod of composition. 

. 143. The arrmifleaieBt (^ the agent* the action, and 
the SUBJECT, the cnirf ingredients in all memberst sentea*- 
ces, and periods, is almost invariable. The agent appears 
jfirst, the action succeeds, and the subject* if there be one, 
takes its station kuU 



lUtu. If the agent or the subject be modified or inastnrted> kj^ 
jectires, or the action be extended or restricted by ad^este^ tiw 
dependent words assume their stations in juxta<^KNiitioil' to their piia- 
cipalsr the adjectives to their substantives^ and the adverbs to th«ir 
. v.erbs. The adjective is placed 6e/ore its correspondent substaioillvey 
ivhen it has no circunkstance depending on It ; bntit is fitaated iMBter 
its substantive when it is followed by some aodificatioo. ^ A. wise 
man.*' <* A good book." ** A spacious apartment." But wvsafy, *< A 
man wise for himself.*' *^ A book good for amusement." ** An apart^ 
meiit convenient for company." Adverbs ganerally foUmuf -^nauter^ 
but precede active verbs. ** Csesar fought bravely/' << Ponipey raably 
engaged him at Pharsalia." Our adjectives have no inflmoos, a»d 
therefore can be arranged only on ihe principle of jttitappowlMfl» 
(§//.p.a7.) 

144. Though in everj meniber of a sentence, there must 
be an a^ent* an action, and a subject, unless the action be 
intransitive ; there are to be found in manj membefs Imm?* 
in some three, classes of a^nts, actions, and subjects, that 
explain, restrict, or otherwise depend on the primary cla^* 
bj which the member is discriminated.^ 

Example. ** It is usual," says Addison,* " for a man who loves 
country-sports, to preserve the game on his own grounds, And divert 
himself on the grounds of his neighbours. My friend Sir jRoger 
generally goes two or three miles from his own house, and gets into 
the frontiers of his estate before he beats about for a hare or a par- 
tridge, on purpose to spare his own fiekis, where he is always sure or 
^ding diversion, when the worst comes to the worst." 

JUus. In the former of these sentences, there is one class only of 
agents, actions, and subjects, <' A man who loves country^sports }" 
but there are no fewer than three such classes, in the first clause of 
the latter sentence : *^ Sir Roger geiierally goes two or three miles ; 
he gets into the frontiers of his estate, before be heats about for a 
hare or a partridge." These dependent classes, like dependent words,, 
adjectives, and adverbs, are arranged on the prinoiple of jaxta posi- 
. tion, as near to the primary class as is consistent with the intimacy of 
their relation. (lUus. ArU 143.) 

145. Of the arrangement of the other parts of speech,, 
pronouns, participles, prepositions and conjunctions^ not 
directions can be given, that will not be liable to many ex- 
ceptions. The fmlowing principles seem to include ererjr 
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tiftug which can, witfi aaj o^fidence, be adraaced «i the 
subject. 

Iii«t9. 1. Pronouns M«re no 4iliier ate in lani^afe, but to Tepretent 
vMMim; And, of concse, Ibey are commtnJjr called to occnpy the ste* 
'tioae of (he iiouni they represent. Thejr should, therefore, be 
imarshalled efrreeabfy to the statkms in which their principals would 
Appear. (§ VI. p.e6,and AH. 7 1 .) 

2. The chief office of prepositions, is, to denote the relations oC 
smbetantife* to one another » they ar«, therefore, placed generally 
Iwiwaen the related ohjetsts, immediately b<fiere the one that heart 
the -relation, asd as. near as possible. to the other, to which the relation 
is borne. ^ ^< A man <>f ▼irtue." ** Success to industry." '* Genius with 
juid|^fliieat" . 

^ Par tici^ei, in general, assume the situation of adjectnres, of the 
nature of which they vary much partake ', but they ,are also employed 
freqnenlly to mtroduee ^iwes dependent on inrecediiig verbs. *< A 
loving father." *< A learned man." '< He passed through life, adored 
by-hts friends, and respected by all good mort." (Illut. 2. Art, 69.) 

4. Conjunctions are often introduced to connect single substantives, 
but more commonly to conjoin clauses of sentences. From their 
natare they require a situation between the things of which they form 
an union. (Arl. 72.) 

6. The interjection, finUIy, in a grammatical sense, is totally un- 
connected with every other word rn a sentence. Its arrangement, of 
course, is altogether arbitrary, and cannot admit of any theorv.—- 
(J3^ la.) . . . 

p. If two adverbs attend upon a. single verb, one significant of place 
or time, the other of some modification of the verb, the former is 
generally situated htfore the verb, the latter, more hitimately connect- 
ad with the verb, is placed immedtately nft^r it, to tbe«Klasioti even 
of the subject, wjiea some cir<:umstaace d^pepds upon the sub^t. 
** Caesar often reprehended severely the ingratitude of his enemies.*^ 
THe every where declarrj publicly his inclination to preserve the 
constitution of his country." (4ti* Dl.) 

7* If o>3G auxiliary attend a verb, along with one adverby the adverb 
is generally placed between theyaliiinaLry and the verb. /' Folly has 
always exposed her author.!' '* Wealth may oAan make friends, but 
oan never produce true peace of mind." 

8. If there be two auailiaries, the adverb is commonly situated 
between them. '' He should certainly have come." *' He might easily 
have known." In passive sentences, however, the adverb is placed 
after both the aox^iaries ; as« << He will be uncommonly agitated." 
" I shall he completely rained." (Art. 70. lUw. 5.) 

9. If there be three auxiliaries, when the sentence must again be 
passive, the adverb is placed after them all. " I might have been 
better informed." *^He might have been completely educated in that 
branch of science." ^ Itr should have been well authenticated." 

10. If two adverbs, with two auxiliaries, attend upon the same verb, 
the adverbs will be intermixed with' the auxiliaries. << I have always 
been much embarrassed by these inconveniences." << He can never 
be sincerely disposed to promote peace." << He might at least have 
plainly told him" 

11. In the arrangement of two or more prepositions, -the relation of 
concomitance seems to be the most intimate, and, therefore, takes the 
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precedency of all others. " He went with him to France ;.he emmtt 
with him from Rome ;,' he lived- with him at Naples, and fought w^kb 
him in Flnoders ; he contended with him for fame, but fought ^n^ith 
him against his enemies." The relation denoted by from, precedes 
that signified by to. *' He eame Arom Rome to Paris, and from Paris 
to London" *^ From a beginning very unpromising, he irose to great 
iafliKBce and wealth." *' Society proceeds from hailiarity to rd5oe*> 
meat, from ignorance to knowledge, from wealth to corruption, and 
from corruption to mia.*' 

SehoHum, These prioriples are supported by the practice of o«ir 
porest writers. It is our duty, therefore, to form our style on iii^e 
most correct models before us, if we would avoid that fluctuating and 
unsettled imitation which is observable, when the ear is our chief guide, 
and its dictates are always variable, not seldom whimsical. In a mat- 
ter of so much consecfueRce, we may, it seems, follow with most con- 
fidence the example of the b<>st writers and speakers, explained and 
finpported by the analogies of grammar and of perspicuity. (,M. 80.} 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE STRUCTURS OF SENTXNC|Efi. 

146. THOUGH perspicuity be the general head tiiuler 
which we are at preseut considering language, we shall m^t 
confine ourselves to this f|ualitj alone, in Benteneea, but in- 
quire also, what is requisite for their ^rcice and beauty. 

Obt. Aristotle defines a sentence to be a form of speech which hatk 
a beginning and an end within itself, and is of such a' length as to be 
easily comprehended at once.* This, how^cver, admits of a great 
latitude. For a sentence, or period, consists always of component 
parts, which are called its members ; and ks these members may be 
either few or many, and may be connected in several dilferent ways, 
the same thought, or mental proposition, may oflen be either brought 
into one sentence, or split into two or three, without the material 
breach of any rule. (".^rj. 141. and 142.) 

147. The first variety that occurs in thq consideration of 
sentences, is, the distinction of /on/f and short onea. The 
precise length of sentences, as to the iramber of words, or 
the number of members, which may enter into them, can- 
not be ascertained by any definite measure. At the. same • 
time, it is obvious, that there may be an extreme on either 
side. . • 

Illui. Sentences, immoderately long, and coD6tstin|r of too many 
members, always transgress some one or other of (he tules which are 
necessary to be observed in every good sentence. In discourses that are 
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«l» be spoken, regard mutt be had to the easiness of pronnnciathNi^ 
^wiuch is not coosistent with too long periods. In compositions wbere 
pronunciation has no place, still, lioweTer, by using long periods too 
frequently, an author overloads and- fatigues the reader's atteattoa. 
For long periods require, evidently, more attention than short ones, in 
order to perceive clearly the connection of the several parts, and to 
take In the whole at one view. At the same time, in too many short 
sentences, also, there may be an excess, by which the sense is split and 
broken, the connection of thought weakened, and the memory borden- 
ed, by presenting to it a long succession of minute objects. (ObM. S. 
Jiri. 148.) 

Cotol. According to the nature of the composition, therefore, aoA 
the general character it ought to bear, the one or other may be pre- 
<loffiinant. But, in almost every kind of composition, the great rule 
is to Intermis them. For the attention tires of either of them whea 
^oo long continued : whereas, it is gratified by a proper mixture of 
long and short periods, in which a certain sprightlinesn is Joined with 
majesty of style. *' It is not proper always to employ a continued 
train, and a sort of regular compass of phrases ; but style ought to be 
often broken down into smaller members.*^* 

148. This variety is of so great consequence, that it 
must be studied, not only in tiie succession of lone and 
short sentences, but in the structure of either species of 
these sentences. 

iUvu. I. A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
wifdi the same number of members, whether long or short, should 
never be allowed to succeed one another. However musical each of 
them may be jlo a reader, it has a better effect to introduce even a 
discord, than to cloy the ear with the repetition of similar sounds : for, 
nothing is so tiresome as perpetual uniformity, (^rt. 116. Illus. 1,2. 
CrU. I. mad If.) 

149. The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, 
seem to be the tour following: i. Clearness and precision. 
2, Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Harmony. Each of these we 
«hall illustrate separately, and at some length. 

lUui. The least failure in clearness and precision, which we cofl. 
aider the first essential properties to a perfect sentence, the least de- 
gree of ambiguity, which leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided with the greatest care ; nor is it so 
easy a matter to keep always clear of this, as one might, at first, ima- 
gine. Precision has already been considered ; we shall here consider 
ambiguity as it arises either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong 
collocation of them. In Chapter IV. this subject will be handled in its 
most extensive signification. 

Carol, Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, that 
the words or members most nearly related, should be placed in the 
sentence, as near to each other as possible ; so as to make their mu' 
tual relation clearly appear. This is, a rule not always observed as 
strictly as it ought to be, even by good writers, ft wiitl be necessary 

, * ** Nod Kmpcr otendam eit perpetititsce, et «ian eonvernsne 
sfe^eiqpeadancmhrisswNitMiibwacatioest.** Cktn, 
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to produce some ittstaaces, which wiU both shew the impottaoceoC 
this role, and make the application of it understood. (Sri. 121.) 

150. First, in the position of adverbs, which are used to 
qualify the signification of something that' either precede* 
or follows them, there is often a good deal of nicety. (£rt. 
121. and Ilkis,) 

Xllus. " The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we."* 
These words are capable of two different senses, according as the en*- 
phasis, in reading them, is laid upon liberty ^ or upon at least. In the 
first case, they will signify, that whatever other things we may under- 
stand better than the Romans, liberty, at least, was one thing whieb 
they understood as well as we. In the second case, they will import, 
that liberty was understood at least as well by them as by us ; niean- 
ino- that bv them it was better understood. If this last, as I make no 
doubt, wasDean Swift's own meaning, the ambiguity would have beeik 
avoided, and the sense rendered independent of the manner of pro- 
nouncing, by arranging the words thus : " the Romans understood 
liberty, as well, at least, as we." (Jrt. 70. Illus. 5.) 

Corol. With respect, then, to such adverbs, as. uiify, wholly, at least, 
and the rest of that tribe, which we t»se in common disrconrso, the tone 
and emphasis with which we pronoiuice them, geneiaHy serte to 
shew their reference, and to make their meaning clear ; and hence, we 
acquire'a habit of throwing them. in loosely in the course of a period. 
But, in writing, where a man speaks to the eye and not to the ear, he 
ought to be more accnrate ; and so to connect those adverbs with the 
words which they qualify, ast to put his meaning out of doubt apoa tlie 
fivst inspection. (lUus. II. Jirt. 124.) 

151. Secondly, When a circumstance is interposed in 
the middle of a sentence, it sometimes requires attention 
how to place it, so as to divest it of all ambiguity. 

lUiM. " Are these designs, which any man, who is bom a Britoii, in 
anv circumstances, in any siUiation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to 
avow .^"t Here we are left at a loss, whether these words, ** in anif 
circumstances, in any situation^'' are connected with " a man born in 
Britain, in any circomstaoces, or situation," or with that man's 
« avowing his designs, in any circumstances, or situation into which 
he may be brought ?" If the latter, as seems mo.st prohable> was in- 
tended to be the meanir^g, the arrangement ought to have been con- 
ducted thus : *' Are these designs, which any man who is born a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow in any circumstances, 
in any sitiuition ?" But, 

152. Thirdly, Still more attention is required to the pro- 
per disposition of the relative pronouns, who, which,, what, 
whBBC, and of all those particles which express the connex- 
ion of the parts of speech with one another. As all reason- 
ing depends upon this connexion, we cannot here be too ac- 
Gtirate and precise. A small error may overcloud tlio 

* Swift's Proieet for the Advancement of Religion. 
t Boluigbrdke's Dissert, on Parties, 
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iMKtning of the whole sentence ; and even where the mean- 
ing is intelligible, if these relative particles be out of their 
proper place, we always^ find something awkward and dis- 
jointed in the structure of the ^ntence. 

Itiiis. 1. ** This kind of wit was very much in vogue among our 
•countrymen, about an age or two ago, who did not practice it for nny 
oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being witty."* Wc are at 
no Iqsa about the meaning here ; but the construction would evidently 
l>e mended by dispo-sing of thr> circumstance, '* about an age or two 
Hgo," ia such a manner as not to separate the relative tpho from its 
antecedent our eourUrf/men. Thus, " about an age or two ago, this 
kini of wit was very much in vogue among our countrymen, who did 
. not practice it for any oblique reason, but purelv for the sake of being 
wittv " 

2. Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of Dean Swift. 
He is recommending to young clergymen to write their sermons fully 
and distinctly. " Many," says he, '* act so directly contrary to this 
method, that from a habit of saving time and paper which they ac- 
^aircjd at the university, they writ<' in so diminutive a manner, that 
they can hardly read what they have written." He certainly does not 
mean, that they had acquired time and paper at the university, but 
tiiat tliey had acquired this habit of saving both time and paper there ; 
and tlierefore his words ought to have run thus : ^' From a habit which 
they kave acquired at the university of saving time and paper, Jthey 
write in so diminutive a manner." 

Scholia. Several other instances might be given ; but those which 
we have prod»»cpd may be sufficient to make the rule understood. 

I. Namely, that in the construction of sentences •ne of the first 
thing* to b« attended to, Is, the marsliaAing of the words ta such order 
«8 shall most clearly mark the relation of the several parts of the sen- 
tence to one another. 

Particularly, that adverbs shall always be made to adhere closely to 
Ae Words which they are intended to qualify. 

IT. That, where a circumstance is thrown in, it shall never hang 
loose in the midst of a period, but be determined by its place to on« 
or other of the members in that period. 

III. Ani^ that every relative word which is used, shall instantly 
present its antecedent to the mind of the reader, without the least 
obscurity. 

I-n these three cases are contained some of the most frequent occa- 
sions of ambiguity creeping into sentences. (But see Chapters I Vy Vj 
Vr, r//, and Vllf, of lliU book.) 

153. With regard to relatives, we must farther observe, 
that obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition 
of them, particularly of the pronouns m.7jo, and Mn/, and 
ihemi and theirs^ when we have occasion to refer to different 
persons. 

Illm. 1. " Men look with an evil eve upon the good that is in oth- 
ers; and think that their reputation obscures ih»>m. and their com- 
weodable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do li'hat 

* Spectator, No. 54 • 
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tliey can to east a cloud over them, that the hright %\Akm% of l^tt^ 
virtues may not obscure them."* 

This is altogfether careless writing, ft renders style often olMctire'. 
always embarrassed and inelegant. When we find these persooed 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often' no method left, 
but to throw the whole sentence into some other form, which may 
avoid those frequent references to persons who have before been men- 
tioned. 

2. All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quinctilian gives us 
some instances in the Latin, arising from faulty arrangemeutft. A. 
man, he tells us, ordered, by his will, to have erected for him, after 
his death, " Statuam auream hastam tenentem ;'^ upon which arose ft 
dispute at law, whether the whole statue, or tb£ spear only, was to be 
of gold ? 

3. The same author observes, very properly, that a sentence is al- 
ways faulty, when the collocation of the words is ambiguous, though 
the sense can be gathered. If any one shooTd say, <* Chremetem ao^ 
divi percussise Demeam;'*^ this is ambiguous, both in sense and struc- 
ture, whether Chremes or Demea gave the Mow. 

Oro/. Hence, to have the relation of every word and member of a 

sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, gives nof 

«clearne8s only, but grace and beauty to a sentence, making the min<} 

pass smoothly and agreeably along all Ihe parts of it. (Coral, ^l. 

149.) ^ ,^.- 

154. Unity is the second quality of a well-airanged sen- 
tence. This is a capital property. In every composition, 
of whatever kind, some degree of unity iu required, in or- 
der to render it beautiful. 'J'here must t>e always some 
connecting principle among ihe parts» Some one object 
jnust reign and be predominant. 

Obs. This holds iu history, in epic and dramatic poetry, and in alt 
orations. But most of all, in a single sentence, is required the strict 
est unity. For the very nature of a sentence implies one proposition 
to be expressed. It may consist of parts, indeed ; but these partr 
must be so closely bound together, as to make upon the mind the im- 
pression of one object, not of many. Now, in order to preserve this 
unity of a sentence, the following rules must be observed.^ 

155. In the first place, during the course of the sentence* 
ihe scene should tie changed as little as possible. We 
Should not be hurried by sudden transitions from person to 
person, nor from subject to subjecC^ There is commonly, 
in every sentence, some person or thing, that is the govera- 
ing word. This should be continued so, if possible, from 
the beginning to the end of the sentence. 

Jilut. Should I express myself thus : " After we came to anchor, 
they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, tt ho 
received me with the greatest kindness." Though the objects con^ 
tainedl in this sentence, have a sufficient connection with each other^ 

* TMauoB, Voi I* Sena, in, 



^y^yhy tliU vsaBner of representing them, by shifting so often both the 
pr^ce and the person, tPf , and tkeyy and I, and whOf they appear in 
3Mieb si disanited view, tl^t tfav senRe of the sentence is almost lost. 
The sentence is restored to its proper unity, by turning it atter the 
€o\lomriag manner : '^ Having come to an anchor, I was put on shor^^ 
irhere I was welcomed by all my friends, and received with the great- 
est kittdaess/' Writers who transgress this rule, for the most part 
transgfress, at the same time, 

156. A second rule; never crowd into one «entence« 
filings which have so little connection, that thej coi^d bear 
ta be divided into two or three sentences. The violation of 
this rule never fails to injure the style, and displease the 
reader. Its effect, indeed, is so disagreeable, that of the 
tw«, it is the safer extreme, to err rather by too many short 
sentences^ than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

&lu$. 1. Examples abound in our own authors. We shall produce 

some, to justify what we have said. ** Archbishop Tillotson,*' says 

an Author of the History of England, ** died in this year. Ha was 

exceedingly beloved both by King William and Queen Mary, wha 

aominated Dr. TeiuMson, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." Whq 

would expect the latter part of this sentence to follow, in consequence 

•f the former ?- " He was exceedingly beloved by both King and 

Queen," is the proposition of the sentence : we look for some proof 

of this, or at least something related to it, to follow ; when we are on 

« sodden carried off to a new proposition, *<wbo ii«K&inated Dr. Ten* 

nisen to succeed him.'* 

2. The following is from Middleton's Life of Cicero : ** In this un- 
easy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero was oppressed 
by a new and cruel afllictron, the death of his b^oved daughter T ul- 
lia ; which happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whose 
ncusners and humours were entirely disagreeable to her." The prin- 
cipal object in this sentence is, the death of Tullia, which was the 
«ause of her father's affliction ; the date of it, as happening soon after 
her direrce from Dolabella, may enter into the sentence with proprie- 
ty ; but the subj unction of Dolabella's character is foreign to the main^ 
object, and totally breaks the unity and compactness df the sentence, 
by setting a new picture before the reader, (^rt. 149.) 

3. The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still 
worse: speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, the author says, 
'' Their march was through an oncultiTBted country, whose savaga 
inlmbitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
aheep) whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their contin- 
ual feeding upon sea-fish." Here the Scene is changed upon ns again 
and again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the inhabitants 
through whode country they travelled, the account of these people's 
riches lying wholly in sheep, and the caiise of their sheep being ill- 
tasted food, form a juipble of objects, slightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot, without much difficulty, comprehend under 
one view. (Cor. ^/. 149.) 

157. A third rule, for preserving the unity of sentences, 
is, td avoid all parentheses in the middle of them. n sqme 
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occasions, Ihey may have a spirited appearance ; as promp- 
ted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can glance hap- 
pily aside, as it is going along. {Art. 187.) 

Obi. For the most part, th*»h* effect is not always spirited : nay, 
sometimes it Is extremely bad. They seem a sort of wheels withio. 
wheels ; sentences in the midst of sentences; the perplexed method oC 
disposhng .of some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce ia 
its proper place. It were needless to give any instances, as they oc- 
cur So often among mcorrect writers. 

158. The fourth and last rule for the unity of a sentence^ 
is, to bring it always to k full and perfect close. Everj*' 
thing that is one, should have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. An unfinished sentence is no sentence at all, accor- 
ding to any grammatical rule. 

Ob». But we very often meet with sentences, that are, so to lipeak^ 
more than finished. When we have arrived at what we expected wa^ 
to be the conclusion, when we are come to the word on which the^ 
mind, by what went before, is naturally led to rest ; unexpectedly, 
some circumstance appears, which ought to have been omitted, or to 
have been disposed of elsewhere ; but which is left lagging behind, 
like a tail adjected to the sentence. Ttiis looks to the rhetorician's^ 
eye, as does to ^he naturalist's the prodigious tail which the rudehancf 
of early astronomy has given to the constellation Ursa Major. 

159. The third quality of a correct sentence, is 
STRRi^GTH. By this IS nieant swch a disposition of the sev- 
eral words and members, as shall bring out the sense to the 
best advantage ; a» shall render the impression which the 
period is designed to make, most full and complete ; and 
give every \vord, and every member, its doe weight and 
lorce. {Example, JirU 173.) 

Od«. The two former qualities of perspicuity and umiy, are, na 
doubt, absolutely necessitry to the production of this ^^^cX ; but more 
is still requisite. For a sentence may be clear enough, it may also be 
compact enough in all its parts, or have the requisite unity ; and yet 
by some unfavourable circumstance in the structure, it may fail ia 
that strength or liveliness of impression which a more happy arrange"^ 
ment wdulH have produced. 

160. The first rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence, is, to divest it of all redundant words. These may, 
sometimes, be consistent with a considerable degree both of 
clearness and unity ; but th«y are always enfeebling. {Se& 
Art. 121.) 

Illus. It is a general maxim, that any words which do not ddd some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always spoil it. They can- 
jaot be superfluous, without being hurtful. All that can be easily sup- 
plied in the mind, is better left out in the expression. Thus : " Content 
with deservtDg a triumph, he refused the honor of it," is better laif- 
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^.uage than to say, *' Being content with descrvingf a trininphy be 
Y-efused the honor of it." 

Carol. One of the most useful exercises of correction, upon revievi'' 
iilg what we hare. written or composed, is tliercfore to contract that 
round-about method of expression, and to lop off those useless eX' 
cy-€?s cenc fig whvch are commonly found in a ficst draught. Here a 
&evere eye should be employed ) and we shall always find our senten* 
ccis acquire more vigour and energy when thus retrenched ; provi- 
ded always, that we rbn not into th« extreme of pruning so very close, 
a.s to give a hardness and dryness to style. For here, as in all other 
things, there Is a due medium. Some regard, thous^h not the princi- 
pal, must be had to fulness and swelling of sound, done leaves must 
Im left to surround and shelter the fruit. 

16K As sentences should be cleared o^ redundant words, 
so also of redundant mentbtrs. As every word oaght t& 
present a new idea, so every member ought to contain a 
new thought. Opposed to this, stands the fanlt with.whicli 
we sometimes meet, of the last member of a period being 
nothing else than the echo of the former, or the i*epetitioa 
of it in a different form. For example ; speaking of beauty, 

Illus. Mr. Addison says, ^' The very first discovery of it, strikes the 
mind with inward joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties**. '* 
And elsewhere, " It is impossible for u<; to behuld the divine %vorks 
with coldness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties, without a 
secret satisfaction and complacencyt." In both these instances, little 
or nothing is add^d by tlie second member of the sentence to what 
was already expressed in the first : and though the free and flowing 
manner of such an author as Mr. Addison, and the graceful harmony 
of his periods, may p^iiUiate such negligences ; yet, in general, it holds, 
that style, freed from this prolixity, appears both more strong and 
more beautiful. The attention becomes reiQi«<^ the mind £aXU into 
inaction, when words are multiplied without a corresponding multi- 
plication of ideas. (Set Cril. 1. and 2. p. 71.) 

162. After removing superfluities, the second rule for 
promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particu- 
larly to the use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles 

mployed for transition and connection* 

Illus. These little words, but, and, which, whose, where, &:c. are fre- 
quently the most important words of any ; they arc the joints or hin- 
ges upon which all sentences turn, and, of course, much, Iwth of the 
gracefulness and the strength of sentences, must depend upon the 
proper use of such particles. The varieties in using them are, indeed, 
so numerous, that no particular system of rules can be given respect- 
ing them. Attention to the practice of the most accurate writers,- 
joined with ftrequent trials of the different effecta produced by a dif- 
ferent usage of those particles, must here direct us. (^rt. 146. Illus. 
3—11.) 

163. What is called splitting of particles, or separating 

* Speciitar, No^ 41%. t IhH Na 4%y, 



« prefM»itioQ from the noan wkich it governs, is alirajrs !• 
be avoided. (Ilfus, 1 1. Art 145.) 

JUus. ** Though virtue borrow* no assistance from, yet it may often 
^. be accompanied bj) the advantages of fortuDe.'* In pronotincing this 
. Instance we feel a sort of pain from the revulsion, or violent separa- 
tion of two things, which by their nature, slFSTlM' be^ closely united. 
We are put to a stand in thought ; being obliged to rest for a little on 
the preposition by itself, which, at the same time, carries no signifi- 
cancy, till it is joined to its proper substantive noun. 

164. Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative 
and relative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseol' 
egy as the following : 

Jtius. ^* There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the empty 
l^omp of language." In introducing a subject, or laying down a prO" 
position to which we demand particular attention, th^ twrt of style is 
very proper ; but in the ordinary current of discourse, it is better to 
express oarnelvcs more simply and shortly: '< Nothing disgusts as 
sooner than the empty pomp of language." / ^ 

165. Other writers make a practice of omitting the rela- 
tive, by adopting a phraseology of a different kind from the 
former. This error springs from the absurd supposition 
that, without this omission^ the meaning could not be under- 
stood. 

llltu. " The man I love.*' — '< The dominions we possessed, and the 
«)iTqtte8ts we made.^' But though this elliptieal style be intelligible, 
and allowable in conversation and efyistolary writing, yet in all wri- 
tings of a serious or dignified kind, it is ungraceful. There, the rela- 
tive should always be inserted in its proper place, and the construc- 
tion filled up :- as, " The man whom I love." — *^ The dominions which 
>ve possessed, and the Conquests which we made." 

1J56. With regard to the copulative particle, and, which 
eccurs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of this particle enfeebles style. It has 
much the same effect as the frequent use of the vulgar 
phrase, and so, when one is filing a story in common con- 
versation. 

iUut. 1> We shaU) for one instance, take a sentence from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple. He is speaking of the refinement of the French Ian* 
goage: *^ The academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the 
wits of thajt age and country, and to divert them from rakipg into 
his politics and ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French 
wits have, for this last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of 
their style and language ; and, indieed, with such success, that it can 
hardly be equalled, and runs equally through their verse and their 
prose." Here are no fewer than eight ands in one sentence^ This 
agreeable writer too often makes his sentences drag in this manner^ 
by a careless multiplicaiion of copulatives. 
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•% hk ttmufe thai m writer to a«ciirate at Bmis SwUV, iboald 
)>Are stumbled on so improper aa application of thii particle, as he 
I»as made in the following sentence : ** There is no talent so useful to* 
vrards rising in the world, or which puts men more out of the reach 
«f fortune, than that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort of 
jfteople, and is, in common language, called discretion ; a species of 
lower prudence, by the assistance of which,"* &,c. By the inaertioQ 
•f, and iff, in place of, which is, he has not ouly clogged the sentence; 
but even made it ungrammatical. 

167. But, in the next place, it is worthy of* observation, 
^hat though the natural use of the conjunction, and, be to 
join objects, and thereby make their connection more close ; 
yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we often mark a 
closer connection, a quicker succession of objects, than, 
when it is inserted between them. 

Ilius. 1 . Looginos makes this remarii ; wMch, from many instances, 
appears to be just : ^* Veni, f«di, vtci,*'t expresses with more spiriC 
the rapidity and qoick succession of conqiiest, than if connectinf 
particies- had been used* 

2. So, in the foUowing description of a rout in Csesar's Comment 
taries, the omission of the connective particle gives great force to 
the sentence : ** Nostri, emissis pilis, gladiis rent gefuat ; repent^ 
]N>st tergum equitatas cemitur ; cohortes alie ap|>r»pinq«ant. HoMes 
terga ; vertunt ; fugientibus equites occurront ; fit magna cedes. "t 
Bell Gall. lib. 7. 

. 168. On the other hand, when wa seek, to prevent a^ 
i|mck transitiaix fmm one crhi^^ci to^«neil>ei^— when we are 
making some enumeration in which we wif»h that the objects 
should appear as distinct from each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by 
itself, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advait'- 
tage and grace. 

lUut.^ As when Lord BoUngbroke says, " Such a man might faU % 
victim to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty would fall with 
him." 

In the same manner, Caesar describes an engagement with the Ner^ 
Tii: " His equitibus facile pulsts ac proturbatis, tnciedibile celeritate 
ad flumen decurrerunt ; ut pene uno tempore, et ail sylvas, et in 
Humine, etjam in manibus noetris, hostes viderentur/'§ Bell. Gall. 1.2. 

Here, althoug-h he is describing a quick succession of events, yet as 
it Is his intention to shew in how many places the enemy seemed to 
he at one time, the copulative is very happily redoubled, in order lo 
paint more strongly the distinction of tl^se several places. 

* Emy <m the Fates of CkripfRMu. f"f came^ I Mw, I eoo^aefed.** 

I (« Our men, after having ditcbanM thdr Javelint, attaek with sword in liaml ; 
af a sudden the oavalry make tlnrir app«^rsBoe behind ; other bodits of men are 
teen drawing near ; the enemies turn their backs ; the horse meet them in their 
fiiAt ; a gmit slaughter ensues.* 

f ** The enemy, having easily beat of and seattered this body of hone, lan down 
with incredible celerity to the river, tfi that, almost at one mqraent of time, they 
sppejOied to be hi the woods, and in the river, and in the midst of our troop«^" 
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SeholiM. Thtf aftentioa to the leverai caiei) when tC it |^o|>er to 
ftmitf nnd wheo to redottble the eopulaHBtf is of consid(>ral]4« impoT' 
tance to all who study eloqneace. For it is a remarkame particularitjr 
in language, that the omission of a connecting particle should aome- 
tiines serve to make objects appear more closely conuected : and that 
the repetition of it should distinguish and separate them in some 
measure from each other. IleHce^ the omission of it is used to dencrte 
rapidity ; and the repetition of it is designed to retard and to aggra- 
vate. Thtf reason seems to be, that; in the former case, the mind ii 
supposed to b<* hurried through a quick succession of objects, without 
s^Runng leisure to point out their connection ; it drops the copulative 
in its hurry ,; and crowds the whole series together, as if the objects 
were but one. Whereas, when we enumerate, with a view to aggra- 
vate, the mind is supposed to proceed with a more slow and solemn 
pace ; it marks fully the relation of each object to that which succeed)! 
it; and by joining them together with several copulatives, makes us 
perceive, that the objects, though connected, are yet, in themselves, 
distinct ; that Utey are many, not one. Observe, for instance, in the 
following enumeration made by th% apostle Paul, what additional 
weight and distinctness are given to each particular by the repeti- 
tion of a conjunction. <' J am persuaded that tuilkcr deathj tior life, 
nor angels, nor principalities,' nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
he able to separate us from the love of God."* So much with regard 
to the use of copulatives. 

1 69. A third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose of the capital woni, or words, in that place of 
^ sentence where it orjthey will liiake the fullest impr^'- 
sion. ~^ 

lUus. £very one must see, that there are in every sentence such 
oapital words, on which the meaning principally rests ; and it is 
equally plain, that these words should possess a conspicuous and dig- 
tioguished place. But that place of the sentence where they will make 
the best figure, whether the beginning or the end, or sometimes, even 
the middle, cannot perhaps be ascertained by any precise rule. This 
must vary with the nature of the sentence. 

170 Perspicuity must ever be studied in the first place, 
and the natui^ of our language allows no great liberty in 
the choice of coHocation. For the most part, with us, the 
impoi*tant words are placed in the beginning of the sentence. 

lUua. ** Tlie pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, 
are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the under- 
staMding."t And this, indeed, seems the most plain and natural order, 
to place that in the front whi^h is the chief object of the propogitioa 
we are laying down. Sometimes, however, when we intend to give 
weight to a sentence, it is &f advantage to suspend the meaning for a 
Jittle, and then bring it out full at the close : <* Thus," says Pope, « on 
whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us, ii 
his wonderful invention."^ 

• liont* rlit 35, 39. t Ajmmn, j Preft^ to Rororf, 
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IT I' The Qireek and Latin writers had a considerable 
advantage atiuve os, in this part uf style. By the great 
liberty uf inversion, which their languages permitted, they 
could choose the most advantageous situation for every 
'%vord ; and had it thereby in their power to give their sen- 
teucea more force. 

Obs. Milton, in his prose works, and some other of our old English 
writers, enclfatour to imitate them in this. But the forced construe- 
tions which they employed, produced obscurity ; nnd the genius of 
our langaage, as it is now written and spoken, will not admit such 
liberties. Gordon, who followed this inverted style, in his translation 
tff Tacitus, has, sometrmes, done such violence to the language, as 
even to appear ridicolous ; as in this expression : ** Into this hole 
thrust themselves, three Roman senators." He has translated so 
SHnpIc a phrase as, " Nullum eA tempestate bellum," by, '* War at 
that time there was none." 

172. However, within certain bounds,, and to a limited 
degree, our language does admit of inversions ; and they 
are practisett with success by the best writers. 

We shall just glance at one example here, as invtision will be treated 
subsequently to harmony. (See Chapter X.) 

lllus. Pope, speaking of Homer, .says, ^* The praise of judgment 
Virgil has justly contested with* him, but his invention remaiilK yet 
unrivalled." It is evident, that) in order to give the sentence its 
doe force, by contrasting properly the two capital words, *< judgment 
and invention," this is a happier ari-angement than if be had f<rilowed 
the natural order, which was, " Virgil has justfy contested with hint 
the praise of judgment, but his invention remaios'yet unrivalled." 

Obs. Some writers practise this degree of inversion, which our 
language bears, much more than others ; Lord Shaftesbwry, for in- 
stance, much more than Mr. Addison : and to this sort of arrangement^ 
is owing, in a great measure, that appearance of strength, dignity, 
and varied hanoooy, whrch Lord Sbaftesbury^s styie possesses. 

173. But whether we practise inversion or not, and in 
whatever part of the sentence we dispose of the capital 
words, it is always a point of great moment, that these cap- 
ital words shafll stand clear and disentangled from any other 
words that would clog them. 

Jllxu. Thus, when there are any circumstances of time, place, or 
other limitations, which the principal object of our sentence rnquircs 
to have connected with it, we must take especial care to dispose of 
them, so as not to clond that principal object, nor to bury it under a 
k)ad of circumstances. 

Example. Lord Shaftesbury, speaking of modern poets, as compar- 
ed with the ancient, says : " If, whilst they profess only to please, l-h«!y 
secretly advise, and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well 
as formerly, be esteemed, with Justice, the best and most honourable 
among authors." This is a well constructed sentence. It contains a 
great many circumstances and adverbs, necessary to qualify the 
meaning ; on/jr, itcrttly, notr, perhapSy as tocW, formerlfff with justice ; 
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yet these are plAced witli to much art, as neither to embarrass mvr 
weaken the sentence ; while that ^hich is (he capital object io it, viz. 
** Poets being justly esteemed the best and most honourable amon^ 
authors/* comes out ip the conclusion clear and detached, an« 
possesses its proper place. 

174. A fourth rule for constntctiog 8<>nteiices with pro- 
per 8treDgth» is, to make the members of them go on rising 
mod grotoing in their importance above one another. 

lllut. This sort of arraa^raent is called a climax, and is alwsijr* 
<ii>nsidered as a beauty in composition. From what cause it pleases^ 
is ahuadantly evident. In all things, we naturally love to ascend tm 
what is more and more be&utiful, rather than to follow the retrograde 
order. Having had once some considerable object set before us, it is, 
with pain, we are pulled back to attend to an inferior circumstanee. 
^^ Care must be taken that our composition shall not fall off, and that 
a weaker expression shiUl not follow one of more strength ; as if, aAer 
sacrilege, we should bring in theft ; or, having mentioned a r<rf>ber^, 
we should subjoin petulance. Sentences ought always to riste aisd 
grow-"* 

2u OX this beauty, io the constraction of sentences, the orations 9i 
Cicero furnish many examples. His pompous manner naturally led. 
him to study it ; and, generally in .order to render the climax perfect, 
he makes both the sense and the sound rise together, with a yrtry 
magnifieent swell. 

3. The following instance from Lord Botingbrdke, is beautiful: 
^ This decency, this grace, this propriety of manners to character, is 
so essential to princes in pai^icalar, that, whenever it is neglected, 
their virtues lose a great degree of lostre, and their defects acquins 
much aggravation. Nay, more ; by neglecting this decency and thitf 
grace, and for want of a sufficient regard to appearances, even their 
virtues may betray them into failings, their failings into vices, and 
their vices into habits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men."f 

175. This sort of full and oratorical climax, can neither 
be always obtained, nor ought it to be always sought after. 
Only some kinds of writing admit such sentences ; and to 
study them too frequently, especially if the subject do 
Doi require much pomp, is affected and disagreeable. But 
whon sentences are approaching to a climax, the blowing 
is a general rule which we ought to atudy. 

Hlv*. 1. A weaker assertion or proposition should never comeafler 
a stronger one ;| and when our sentence consists of two members, the 
longest should, j^eneraily, be the concluding one. There is a two>fold 
reason for this last direction. Periods thus divided, are pronounced 
more easily ; and the shortest member being placed first, we carry it 
more readily in our memory as we proceed to the second, and see (he 
eonnection of the two more clearly. Thus, to say, <* when our pas- 

* ** Cavendum est ae d«cretcat ontio, et fortiori salijunntiir sUqnkl iniinDiHt; 
Meat, laerilegio, for; sot Istroni petulsiu. Augeri eDim debent lentratie tt inrar* 
gere ** Quinctilian. 

•t Idea of ft Patriot Kmg;, 

I <* He deoiescat onitio, et ae foctimri laljangatar sMfvii iaSimias.'* Q^M ' 
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«ioiu hare forsaken qs, We flatter oarselvei with the belief that we 
iiare forsaken them/* is both more g^rac4^ful and more clear, than tp 
begfin with the longest part of the proposition, and say : " We flatter 
««nrselves with the belief that we have foriaken our paasioas, when they 
have forsaken us.** 

2. In general, it is always agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
OS, and growing in its importance to the very last word, when this 
construction can be qsanaged without affectation or unseasonable 
pomp. '* If we rise yet higher,*' says Addison, very beautifully, " and 
consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets ; and stfll discover new 
firmaments and new lights^ that are ssoik farther in those unfathoma- 
ble depths of aether ; we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and 
worlds, and confounded with the ma|^nificeace and immensity of na- 
ture.*'* Hence follows clearly, 

176. A fifth rule for the strength of sentences ; which ifl» 
to avoid concluding them with an advfirb^ a preponium, or 
any incansidereyle word. Such coadusMHii are alwajs 
enteebling aati 4le«;radiDg. 

Ohs. There are sentences, indeed, where the stress and significancy 
Test chiefly upon some words of this kind. In this case they are not 
to be considered as circuastances, -but at the capital figures ; and 
ought, in propriety, to have the principal place allotted them. No 
fault, for instance, can be found with this sentence : " In their pros- 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, al- 
ways.**t Where nerer, and alj/x^if, being emphatical words, were (o 
be so placed, as to make a strong impression. But we speak now of 
Ihose inferior parts of speech, when introduced as circumstances, or 
as qualifications of more important words. In such a case they 
should always be disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the pe- 
riod ; and so classed with other words of greater dignity, as to be 
jMpt in their proper and secondary station. 

177. Agreeably to this rule, we should atwajs avoid 
concluding with any of those particles which mark the ca* 
«e8 of nouns ; as, q^ to, from^ with^ by. 

niuM. For instance, it is a great deal better to say, " Avarice is a 
crime of which wise men are often guilty," than to ftay, " Avarice is a 
crime which wise men are often {(uiHy of." This last is a phraseology 
that, with reason, all correct writers shuni for, besides the want of 
dignity which arises from those monosyilables at the end, the imagin- 
ation cannot avoid resting, for a little, on the import of the word that 
closes the sentence : and, as prepositions have no import of their 
own, but only serve to point out the relations of other words, it is dis- 
agreeable for the mind to be loft pausing on a word, which does not, 
hy itself, produce any idea, nor form any picture in the fancy. 

178. For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of the prepositions^ are not beauti^ 
ful conclusions of a period. Such verbs as, bring about, 

* SfeotfttoTi «e.4M^ 4 BeUagknlcek 

id 
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lay hold of, come over to, clear up, and many (^hef of thitf 
kind ought to be avoided, if we can employ a simple Verb, 
which will always terminate the sentence with more 
strength. ' 

Obs. Though th* pronotio/i/, has the import of a 8ub»tantive noun, 
and indeed often forces itself upon us unavoidably, yet, when we want 
to give dignity to a sentence, this pronoun should, if possible, be ayoidn 
ed in the conclusion ; more especially when it is joined with some of 
the prepositions, as, with it, in itj to it. 

179. Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which 
expresses a circumstance only, always brings up the rear of 
a sentence with a bad grace. 

Illus. We may judge of this, by the following senteocefrom Lovd 
Bolingbroke : " Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that dirisioii 
has caused all the mischief we lament ; that union alone can retrieve 
us ; and that a great advance towards this onion was the coalUion of 
parties, so happily begun, so successfnUy carried on, and of late sq 
unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse/'* This last phrase to sag 
no worse, occasions a sad falling off at the end ; so much the more 
unhappy, as the rest of the period is conducted after the manner of % 
climax, which we expect to find growing to the last. 

Obs. 1. The proper disposition of such circumstance» in a sentence, 
is often attended with considerable trouble, in order to adjust them so, 
that they consist equally with the perspicuity and the graee of the 
peri«»d. Though necessary parts, they are, however, like unshapely 
stones in a building, which, to pla<:e them with the least offence, try 
the skill of an artist. *' Let them be inserted wherever the happiest 
place for them can be found ; as, in a structure composed of rough 
sstones, there are always places where the most irregular and unshape- 
ly may find some adjacent one to which it can be joined, and some 
basis on which it may rest."t 

2, The close is always an unsuitable placse for them, When the 
sense admits their arrangement, the sooner they are despatched, gen* 
craily speaking, the better ; that the more important and significant 
words may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. It is a rule 
too, never to crowd too many circumstances together, but rather to 
interperse them in different parts of the sentence, joined with the 
capital words on which they depend ; provided that care be taken, as 
was before directed, not to clog those capital words with them. 

1 80. The last rule, which we have to offer, relating t» 
the strength of a sentence, is, that in the members of a sen- 
tence wh«re two things are compared or contrasted with 
each other ; where either a resemblance or an opposition 
is intended to be expressed ; some resemblance, in the lan- 
guage and construction, should be preserved. For, When 
the things themselves correspond to each other, we natur- 

• Letter on the State of Parties at the Acceuion of King George I. 

. _ t *« Jungautur.quo eonemum maxime ; »ieut ia itittctnra laxorum mdittm, etito 
ipnenonmtas invenit cm appHcari, et in quo po8«t inristere.'' quinetilian^ 
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tillj expect ta find the words also corresponding. We are 
disappointed when it is otherwise ; and the comparison, or 
contrast, appears more imperfect. 

lUna, The following^ passage from Pope's Preface to his Horner^ 
fully exemplifies the rule we have now given : " Homer was the 
g^reater genius ; Virgil the better artist ; in the one, we most admire 
ttie man ; in the other, tfie work. Homer harries us with a command^ 
ing impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful 
BMLgnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours ont his riches with a sud- 
^n overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant 
stream.— ~-And when we look upon their machines, Homer seems 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scattering the 
lightnings, and firing the heavens ; Virgil, Kke the same power' in his 
t>enevolence, counselling with the.gods, laying plans for empires, and 
ordering his whole creation." 

Carol. Periods thus constriieted, when introduced with propriety, 
and not retarning too often, have a sensible beauty* But we must 
beware of carrying oiir attention to this beauty too far. It ought 
only to be occasiooally studied, when it is naturally demanded by the 
comparison or opposition of objects. If such a construction as this 
vbe aimed at in all our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which plainly dis- 
covers affectation, and tires the ear like the chime of jingling verse. 

Scholia. The fundamental rule for the construction of sentences, 
;aiid into which ail other rules might be resolved, undoubtedly is, t» 
communicate, in the clearest and most natural order, the Ideas which 
we mean to transfuse into the minds of our hearers or readers. Eve- 
ry arrangement that does most justice to the sense, and esqpresses it 
to most advantage, strikes us as beautiful. To this point have tended 
alt the rules that we have giren. And, indeed, did men always think 
clearly, and were they, at the same time, fully masters of the language 
In which they write, there would be occasion for few rules. Their 
^sentences would then, of cenrse, acquire all those properties of pre- 
cision, u«iity, and strength, which we have recommended. " For we 
ittay rest assured," says 0r. Blair,* " that, whenever we express our- 
selves ill, there is, besides the mismanagement of language, for the 
^ost part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the subject. 
Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not al- 
ways, the result, of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought 
and hiflguage act and re-act upon each other mutually. Logic and 
ilietoric have here, as in many other cases, a strict connection ; and 
he that is learninjg to arrange his sentences with accuracy and order, 
IS learning at the ^ame time, to think with accuracy and order ;" an 
observation which alone will justify all the care and attention which 
vfB have bestowed on this subject. 

* Ltctttm on Rhetoric, Lect. XII> 
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CHAPTER IV. - 

PERSPICUITY* 

181. PERSPICITTIY originally and properly signifies 
trwiijiarmcyy such as may be aticribed to air, glass, water, 
or any other iRedium, through which material objects are 
viewed. From tliis original and proper sense^ it hath beeiir 
metaphorically applied to language, this being, as it were, the 
meditimTihrough which we perceive the notioi^ and senti- 
'ments of any speaker or writer. 

Hlw. 1. Now, io natural things, if ihe medhim tbrough which we 
look at any object, be perfectly transparent, our whole attention i» ^ 
fixed on the object. If, for instance, we look through the panes of 
^las!$ in any wiodbw, we are scarcely sensible that there is a medium 
which intervenes, and can hardly be said to perceive the medium. 
But if there be any flaw in the glass, if we see through it but diml^, 
if the object be imperfectly represented, or if we know it to be mis-? 
represented^ our attention is immediately taken off the object, and 
turned to the medium. We are then desirous to discover the caas«j| 
either of the dim and conAised representation, or of the qaisrepresen- 
tation of things'which the medium exhibits, or that the defect ib yis- 
ion may be supplied by judgment. 

2. The case of language is precisely similar. A discourse, then , 
excels in perspicuity, when the subject engrosses the attention of the 
bearer, and the diction is so little minded by him, that he can scarcely 
be said to be cotiffcix^us that H is through this medium he sees into the 
speaker's thoughts. 

3. On the contrary, the least obscurity, ambiguity, of* confusion Itt 
the style, instantly removes th6 attention from the sentiment to the ex- 
pression, and the hearer endeavours, bv the aid of reflection, to cor- 
rect Ihe imperfections of the speaker's language. Whatever applica- 
tion he must give to the w6rds, is, in fact, so much deducted from what 
he owes to the sentiments. Besides, theeifort which the speaker thus 
requires his hearer to exert in a very close attention to the language, al- 
ways weakens the effect, which the thoughts were intended to produce 
in the mind of the hearer. 

4. Perspicuity is, of all qualities of style, the first and most essen- 
tial. Every speaker does not propose to please the imagination, nor 
is every subject susceptible of those ornaments, which conduce i9 this 
purpose. Much less is it the aim of every speech, to agitate the pas- 
sions. There are some occasions, therefore, in which variety, and 
many in which animation of style, are not necessary ; nay, there are. 
occasions on which the last especially would be improper. But what- 
ever be the ultimate intention of the orator, to inform, to convince, t& 
please, to move, or to persuade, still he must speak so as to be under- 
stood, or he speaks to no purpose. If he do not propose to convey 
certain sentiments into the minds of his hearers, by the aid of signs 
intelligible to thera, he may as well declaim before them in an un- 
known tongue. This prerogative the intellect hath above all the othet 
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tlweiilties, that, wbetber it be or be not immediatelj ftddrenwd hy the 
speaker, it must be re^rded by bim either ultimately or subordtitate- 
ly ; ultimately, when the direct purpose of the discourse it informa« 
tion, or conviction ; subordinatelyi when the end is pleasure, emotion, 
or persuasion. 

5. Besides, in a discomrse wherein either vivacity or animation is re- 
quisite, it is not every sentence that requires, or even admits, of either 
of these qualities ; but every sentence ought to be perspicuous. The 
effect of ail other qualities is lost without this. But this being to the 
understanding, what light is to the eye, ought to be diffused over th» 
virfaoie performance. And since perspicuity is more properly a rheto<* 
ricial than a grammatical qnality , we shall point out the different ways 
in which a writer may fail to produce a style which shall answer tlui 
conditions of the definition we have given of perspicuity. 

6. A man may, in respett of grammatical purity, speak nnexcep^ 
tionably, and yet speak o^Mure/y and ambiguowly ; and though w« 
cannot say, that a man may speak properly, and at the same time 
%peAk unintelligibly ; yet this last case falls more naturally to be con- 
sidered as an oifence against perspicuity, than as a violation of prO' 
priety. (^rt. 112, 117, and 1^.> For when the meaning is not dis- 
covered, the particular impropriety cannot be pointed out. In the 
three different ways, therefore, just now mentioned, perspicuity iiiay 
be violated. 

182. The obscure, from defect, is the first offence against 
perspicuity, and may arise from eUiptical expressions. This 
IS the converse of precision, (^rt, Ti 8.) 

Illns. In Greek and Latin, the frequent suppression of the substao- 
tive verb, and of the possessive and persobal pronouns, furnishes in- 
stances of ellipses, which the idiom of most modern tongues, English 
and French particularly, will seldom admit. (lUus. 2. Jirt. 1 19.) 

183. Often, indeed, the affectation of conciseness, often 
the rapidity of thought, natural to some writers, will give 
rise to still more material defects in the expression. 

Example. '*He is inspired with a true sense of that funcllgny when 
chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and virtue.*'* 

Analysis. Sense, in fliis passage, denotes an inward feeling, or the 
imprcsilon which some sentiment makes upon the mind. Nt w a func- 
tion cannot be a sentiment impressed or felt. The expression is there- 
fore defective, and ought to have read thus : <* He is inspired witli a 
true sense of the d%nity, or of the importance, of that mnction." 

Obs. Obscurities in style arise not merely from deficiency, but from 
excess of expression, and often from the bad choice of words. {See 
Art. 118, 119, flnrfl23.) 

184. Bad arrrangement is another source of obscurity. 
In this case, the construction is not sufficiently dear. One 
often, on first hearing the sentence, imagines, from the Hvn 
of it, that it ought to be construed one way, and ot) rellcc- 
tion finds that it must be construed another way. {Art. 143, 
144, and 145.) 

* Guardian, No. i3u 
10» 
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Exampie. "I have ho|>esy tbat wlien Will ceofroi^Uliitii, ^tnd^ 
the ladies in whott behalf he engages him, cast kind fooks and wishea 
of success at their champioo, he will have some sbame."*^ 

Analysis. It is impossible not to imagine, od bearing the first part 
of this sentence, that Will is to confront all the ladies ; though af- 
terwards we find it neecessary to construe this claose with the follow- 
ing verb. This confusion is removed at once, by repeating the culverb 
when. 

" I have hopes, that when Will confronts him, and when all the la- 
dies cast kind looks," luc. 

Carol. Bad arrangement may be justly termed a ean»irH(^i^^,amki- 
SV"^' The words are so disposed, in point of order, as ^ would render 
t&em really ambiguons, if, in that construction, which the expression 
first suggests, any meaning were exhibited. As this is not the case, 
the faulty order of the words cannot properly be considere^^ as ren- 
dering the sentence ambiguous, but obscure, 

185. The same word used in different senses in the same 
sentence^ is another source of obscurity. 

Example. **That he should be in earnest, it is hard to conceive ' 
since any reasons of doubt, which he might have in this case, would 
have been reasons of doubt in the case of other men, who may -give 
tnorCf but canot give more evident, signs of thought, than their fellow* 
creatures."! 

Analysis. This errs alike against perspicuity and elegance. The 
first word, more, is an adjective, the comparative of many ; in an m- 
stant it is an adverb, and the sign of the comparative degree. Km the 
reader i^ not apprised .of this, the sentence must appear to him, on 
the first glance, a flat contradiction. {Art. 122. TLlus. \ and 2.) 

Correction. **Who may give more numerous, but cannot give more 
evident signs :" or thus," Who may give morCt but cannot give clearer 
signs." 

186. It is but seldom that the same pronoun can be 
ueed twice, or oftener, in the same sentence, in reference to 
different things, without darkening the expression. The 
signification of the persona!, as wefl a.s of the relative pro- 
nouns, and even of the adverbs of place and time, must be 
determined bj the things to which they relate. To use 
them, therefore, with reference to different things, is, in ef^ 
feet, to employ the same word in different senses; which, 
when it occurs in the same sentence, or in sentences closely 
connected, is rarely found entirely compatible with perspi- 
cuity. {See Aft. 152. llhts.) ^ 

Example. "One may have an air which proceedis from a just suffix 
ciency and knowedge of the matter before him, wttieh may naturally 
produce some motions of his head and body, which might become the 
bench better than the bar. "t ® 

Analysis. The pronoun which is here thrice used in three several 
senses; and it must require reflection to discover, that the first de- 

*Spectator, No. iO. tBofinghcoke*! Hi, En, L See. «> ' |Giiu««i, No. t^. 
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ttotef mr, th« second, tuffixUncy and knowltdgtf aud the tbird» motigfu 
iff the head and body. 

187. From too artificial a structure of the sentence, ob- 
scurity may arise. This happens when the structure of the 
sentence is too much complicated, or too artificial ; or when 
the sense 4s too long suspended by parentheses. {SehoUa, 
p. 93.) 

Obs. A short parenthegisy introduced in a proper place, will not ia 
the least hurt the clearness, and may add both to the rivacity, and to 
the energy, of the sentence, (^See Jirt. 157.) 

188. Technical terms, injudiciously introduced, is anoth- 
er source or darkness in composition. {See Art, 84. JUus.) 
But in treatises on the principles of any art, they are not 
only convenient, but even necessary. In ridicule too, if 
used sparingly, as in comedy or romance, they are altowa- 
We. (Obs. P^. ^rt. lU.) 

189. Long Sentences may be justiy accounted liable to 
obscurity, since it is difficult to extend them, without in- 
volving some of the other faults before mentioned. And 
when a lon^ period does not appear obscure, it will always 
be remarked, that all its principal members are similar in 
their structure, and would constitute so many distinct sen- 
tences, if they were not limited, by their reference to som6 
common clause in the beginning or the end. (See Art, 
138.) 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DOUBLE MEANING, OR EqUIrOCATIO^^ 

. 190. THE double meaning. Perspicuity maybe vtofa^ 

ted, not only by obscurity, but also by ciouble meaning. 

(Art. 1\9.) 

mu4. The fault in this case is not that the sentence conveys 'dark- 
ly or imperfectly the author's meaning, bat that it. conveys also some 
other roeaninj; which is not the author's. His words are susceptibly 
of more than one interpretation. When this happens, it is always 
occasioned, either by using some expression which is equivocal ; that 
is, which hath more meanings than the one which the autfaor affixes to 
it ; or by ranging the words in such an order, that the construction is 
rendered equivocal, or made to exhibit different senses. The formeV 
ve term equivocation, the latter ambiguity. (Set Ikfin. 19. p. 79.) 

191. EquivoeaiUm^ When the word denotes in comp^- 
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Mtion, lis in common language it generally denotes, the use 
of an equivocal word, or phrase, or other ambiguity, with an 
intention to deceive, it differs not essentially from a lie. 

This offence fails under the reproof of the moralist, not the censure 
of the rhetorician. 

192. Again, when the word denotes, as agreeably it may 
denote, that exercise of wit which consists in the playful 
use of any term or phrase in different senses, and whicn is 
denominated pun, it is amenable, indeed, to the tribunal of 
criticism, but it cannot be regarded as a violation of the 
laws of perspicuity. 

. It is neither with the liar nor the punster that we are concerned al 
liresent. 

193. The only species of equivocation that comes nnder 
reprehension here, is that which takes place, when an an- 
thor undesignedly employs an expression susceptible of a 
sense different from the sense he intends it should convey. 

065. This fault has been illustrated in Articles 113, 121, 122, and 
123. 

194. The equivoetUion may be either in a single wordt 
or in a phrase. 

lUus. 1, The preposition of denotes sometimes the relation wliich 
any affection bears to its subject ;* sometimes the relation v^bi^h it 
bears to its object. 

Example. 1 . Hence this ezpressioa of the Apostle has been obser«> 
ved to be equivocal : " 1 am persuaded that neither death nor life shall 
be able to separate us from the love «/* God. "f By the love of Gcd, 
say interpreters, may be understood, either Qod^$ love to xu^ or our 
love to God. 

S*. As the preposition o/* sometimes denotes' the relation of the ef- 
fect to the cause, sometimes that of the accident to the subject ; from 
this duplicity of signification, there will also, in certain circumstances, 
arise a double meaning. " A little after the reformation o/ Luther,"^ 
is a phrase which suggests as readily a change wrought on Luther as 
a change wrought bp him. 'But the phraseology is inteUigible when 
we apply the term reformoHon to the scAttm which Luther prodiiee4 
i n the Catholic Church. 

Jllu$. 2. li)^e eonjunctiont shall furnish our second illustration. 

Example. << They were both more ancient among the Persiana 
than Zoroaster or ^erdfttbt.*'§ 

Jinalyaii. The conjunction or is here eqoi vocal. It serres either 
as a copulative to synonymous words, Or as a disjunctive of diilbrent 
things. But Zoroaster and Zerdusbt mean the same person, therefore 
the sentence is equivocal. 

Corol 1. If the first noun follows an article or a preposition, of 

•TkMiiftbeperMii-whoKstfeetlimitli. t Rdttsfli vi& 3«, &e. 

1 Swift^s MrahaBieal Operations. 

<f BellagbfolM't Sulitance «f I.etteKs to M. de PouiUy. 
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both ; fll« artidte; or the preposition, or both, tlun^d 1»» repfeated b«« 
fore the secoAd, when the two nouns are intended to denote different 
things ; and shotdd not be repeated, when they are intended to denote 
^c Borae thiii|r. 

2. if there be neither article nor preposition before the first, and if 
It be the intention of the writer to ust the particle o** disjunctiveljr, 
IM th^ first noun be preceded by either, which will infallibly ascertain 
the meaning. 

S. On the contrary, if^ in such a dtibioas case, it be his design to 
use the particle as a copulatire to synonymous words, the piece will 
rarely sustain a material injury, bjr omitting both the conjunction and 
synonyma. 

Iltiu. 3. Prenouru may also be used iX)uiTocaIly. 

Examplt. ** She united the great body of the people in her and thehr 
common interest."* 

Anatysis. The word her may be either the possessiye pronoun, or 
the accusative case of the personal pronoun. A very small alteration 
in the order totally removes the doubt. Say, <' in their and her com- 
mon interest." The word thus connected, can only be the possessive, 
as the author doubtless intended it should be in the passage quoted. 

tllut. 4. SuhstanHiwes are somethnes used e«|ttivocaUy. 

Example. ^* Your Majesty has lost all hopes of any future excises 
by their consumption. *'i 

Analytis. The word consumption has both an active sense and a pas- 
tive. it means either the aef of consuming, or tht state of being con- 
soned. 

Correeiion. *^ Your Majesty has lost all hopes of levying any future 
excises en what they shall consume.*' 

Ulus, 5. Adjectives also are used equivocally. 
, - Mssampie. **^ As for such anhnah as are mortal or noxious, we have 
a right to destroy them."^ 

Analysis* Indeed \ all men are liable to death, and all men are ani. 
imads^ bot^wa hat« w» rig4»t to destroy each other. The word tMrtal, 
ttiarefbre^ imbis Mntencemighf be jofttly considered as improper ; (Art. 
1 17. jy/tfT. 8^> for though it sometime* means destructive, or canting 
death, it is then alfbost invariably joined with' some noun expressive 
of hurt or danger. 

Illus. 6. Verbs often present a fohie sense Daore readily than the 
troo. 

Example. " The next refuge wasto say it was overlooked by one- 
man, and many passages *whoHy written by another.' *6 

Analysis. The word overlooked sometimes signifies revised^ and 
sometimes negtteled. Bat the participle is used here in the former 
acnse, therefisra the word revind ought to have been pref^tred. 

llbts. 7. In .the next quotation the homonymous term may be either 
an adjective or an adverb, and admits a different sense in each accep- 
tation. 

Example. " Not onfy Jesuits can equivocate. *'j| 
- Analysis. If the word onhf is here an odverb, the sense is "to equiv- 
ocate is not the only thing that Jesuits can do." This interpretation, 
though not Drydcn's meaning, suits the construction. The proper 
and unequivocal meaning, though a prosaic expression of this sense, 

• Idea of a Patriot King. t Guardian, No. 57. t Ihtd. No. 6K 

9 Spectator, No. 19. ]f Drj'dta't Hind sad Vsatber. 
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U, " J*%mU can not only equivocate " Agrain, iftlie arord 4mfy is li^fc 
an adjective (an4 this doubtless is the author's meaning) the seate la, 
^' Jesuits are not the only persons who can equivocate." 

Illus. 8. Equivocal phrtae* are such as, iiot the ieatt^ not the tmaU- 
tity which may signify '< not any," as thoi^h one should say, not ei>eft> 
the leatty not so -much at the tmaUett; and sometimes again a ver^ ^reat, 
as though it were expressed in this manner, ,/%R^/roiii ^etng the Utmi 
oramalled. Now since they are susceptibk of two significations whidbi 
are not only different} bnt contrary, they ought to be totaUy laid aside. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AMBiovrrr. ^ 

194. THE double meaning^ arises, not from the use of 
equivocal terms, but solely from the construction ; and is 
theiefore distinguished by the name ambiguity. {See j3rU 
190. and Jilus. also Art. 151.) 

///u«. In the use of /ironoufu, the reference to (he antecedent should 
be so anquestiooable, thai no false meaning could possibly be sugges- 
ted by the aianner of construing the words, of which a sentence niay 
be composed. 

Examples. *' Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple at Je- 
rusalf^m, was the richest monarch that ever reigned over the Jewish 
people," and '^ Solomon, the son of David, who was persecuted 1^ 
Saul, was the richest monarch." 

Aiialysis, In these two instances, the who is similarly situated ; yet 
in the former, it relates to the person first meottaned; in the latter, to 
the second. And some previous knowledge of the history t>f thoee 
kings is necessary to enable any reader to discover this relation to 
the one or to the other. 

Correction. *< Solomon, the son of David, and the builder of the 
temple of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch." 

Example 2. The following quotation exhibits a triple sense, arising 
from the indeterminate use of the relative. 

'- Swh were the centaun of Ixion*f nee, 
Who a hri^ cJood Or Juno did emlnoe.'** 

Analysis. Who embraced the cloud, the eentovrs, IxUm, or his rota f 
The relatiye ought grammatically to refer rather to the centoart , than 
to either of the other two, and least of all to /xton, to whom it was 
intended to refer. 

195. The relatives who, which, that, whose and whom^ 
often create ambiguity, even when there can be no doubt in 
regard to the antecedent. 

Illus. 1. These pronouns are sometimes explicative, sometimes d^* 
t€rminative. They are explicative when they ''serve merely for ti^ 

*Pcji^ia*s Progress of tcaraias^ 
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^^ih»ttati«ii of the subject, by pointing out either Bome property, or 
some ciccumstauce belonging to it, leaving it, however, to be under- 
stood in its full extent. 

ExampUt. ** Man, who is born of a woman, is of few days, and full 
ef trouble." *^ Godlkiefls, which with contentment Is great gain, has 
the premise both of the present life, and of the future." 

(/Snalynt* The clause, '< who is born of a woman," in the first ex- 
ample, and ** which with contentment is great gain," in the second, 
point to certain properties in the antecedent, but do not restrain their 
significatioD. For, should we omit these clauses altogether, we could 
say with equal truth, *< Man is of few days, and full of trouble,** 
^* Godliness has the promise both of the' present life, and of the future." 

lUut. 2. On the other hand, these pronouns are determinative, when 
they are employed to limit the import of the antecedent. 

Examples. <* The man that endureth to the end shall be saved." 
^ The remorse, which issues in reformation, is true repentance." 

JintUysii. Each of the relatives here confines the signification of its 
antecedent to sach only as are possessed of the qualification mentidtk- 
ed. For it is not affirmed of every man that he shall be saved ; nor of 
all remorse, that it is true repentfiDce. 

196. From the above examples, it may fairlj be collected, 
that with us the definite article is of great use for discrimin- 
ating the explicative sense from the determinative. In the 
jirst case it is rarely used, in the second, it ought never to 
be omitted, unless when something still more definitive, 
such as a demonstrative pronoun, supplies its place. (^^rL 
57> Illus.) 

Example. '^ I know that all teo*ds which are signs of complex ideas, 
furnish matter of mistake and cavil."^ 

jSnmlyeU. An wordt, the antecedent, has neither the article nor a 
demonstrative pronoun ^o connect it with the subsequent relative, it 
should seem that the clause, " which are signs of complex fdeag," 
was merely explicative, and that the subject words was to be under- 
stood in the utmost latitude. This could not be the noble writer's 
sense, as it would be absurd to affirm of all words, that they are signs 
•f com plex ideas . 

Correction. ** I know that all the words which are signs of complex 
ideas ;" or, " I know that all those words which are signs." Either of 
these ways makes the clause beginning w^iih the relative serve to limit 
the import of the antecedent. 

197. .In numberless instances we find the pronouns hi^ 
and he used, in like manner, ambiguously ; and the latter 
especially when two or more males happen to be mentioned 
in the same clause of a sentence. 

Obs, In such a case, we ought always either to give another turn 
to the expression, or to use the noun itself, and not the pronoun ; for 
when the repetition of the word is necessarv, it is not offensive, (lllus. 
:Sl.p^ ill. and An: U2.) 

* Bolingfooke*! nigsertatiou MvPartiei, Lect. i '. 
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198. There is in adjectives especially, a great risk of am- 
biptity, when they are not joined to the substantives to 
which they belong. (Illus* 5. p. 111.) 

Illtu. 1. This hazard arises, in our langua^«, from our adjectivei 
having no declension, by which case, number, and gender are distin- 
guished. Their relation, therefore, is not otherwise to be ascertained 
than by thftir place. {Illut. § //. p. 64.) 

Example. *^ God heapeth favours on his seryants ever liberal and 
faithful," 

Jlnalytis. Is it God or his servants that are ever liberal and faitb- 
ful P If the former, then the sentence shouli run thus ', ^* God, ever 
liberal and faithful, heapeth favours on his servants." If the latter, 
then *' God heapeth favours on his ever liberal and faithful servants/* 
or <' his servants who are ever liberal and faithful." 

Illui. 2. Two or more adjectives are sometioies made tft ref«r to the 
same substantive, when, in fact, they do not belong to the same things 
but to diiTereat things, which, being of the same kiod, are express^ 
by the same generic name. 

Example. <' Both the ecclesiastic, and the ••eulai powers c«Bear- 
red in those measures." " 

Analysts. Here the two adjectives, ecclesiastic and secular, relate 
<o the same substantive ;)ou?er5, but do not relate to the same individ* 
ual things \ iox the powers denominated eeciestastie are tetaily dif- 
ferent from those denominated secular. This too common idiiom may 
be avoided either by repeating the substantive, or by subjoining the 
tubstanttrc to the first adjective, and prefiziug the article to the se- 
cond as wiXL as the first. 

Corrution. *^ Both the ecclesiastic powers, and the secular coocor- 
red in those measures," or, ** Both the ecclesiastic powers, and the 
secular powers ;" but the former is perhaps preferable. 

199. The construction ^ subatamtive rUmna is soaietimes 
ambiguous. (IUu8. At. p. Ml.) 

Example 1 . " You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good educa* 
tion, but (if he happen to have any leisure upon his bands) will turn 
his head to one of those two amusements for all fools of eminence^ 
politics or poetry."* 

Analysis, The position of the words polt/tci or poelry mitkes one at 
£rst imagine, that along with the terms eminence, they are affected by 
the preposition of, and construed with fofols. The repetition of the to 
after eminence would have totally removed the ambiguity. 

Example 2. " A rising tomb the lofty column bore."t 

Analysis'. Did the tomb bear (he column, or the column the tomb ? 
But this fault is frequent, in the construction of substantives, especially 
in verse, when both what we call the nominative case add the accusa* 
tive are put before the verb. As in nouns those cases are not distin- 
guished eitlier by inflection, or prepositions, so neither can they be 
distinguished in such instances by arrangement. 

200. Ambiguity in using the conjunctions. 

Example. " At least my own private letters leave room for a pditi- 
• Sp ectMor, No. a, t Popes edyiiey, Book It. 
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^IdtD. well Tersed in mattei^t of this nature, to suspect tu muth^ as a 
penetmting friend of mine teUt me." 

AfuUynt. The particle oc, which in this sentence immediauly pi^e- 
cedes the words a penetraiif^ friend, makes frequently a part ui • 'i»<;e 
compound conjunctions as mitch at, aa well a», a* far a$. It will, there- 
fore, naturally appear, at first, to belongs to the words a« mirA, whi.-h 
immediately precede it. But as this is not really the ca&e,Jt f.uj^ht to 
have been otherwise situated ; for it is not enoug^h that it is separa-^d 
by a comma, these small distinctions in the pointings being but too fre 
quently overlooked. 

Carreetion, ** At least my own prirate letters, as a penet:-atinflp 
frijend of mine tells me, leave room tuc a poUUciao well versed in 
matters of this nature to suspect as much." 

201. Som^nies a particular clause or expression is so 
«iteated, tkat it maj be construed with differenl members of 
the same sentence, and thus exhibit different meanings* 
{Ilius B. p, 11^. and j4rU 151.) . ^ 

. Mx0mffki *'it hat not a word hyt wh<!& th^^airthor religiously thinks 
in t/.*** ^''^ 

Awahfm, Oae would at first imagine the author^s meaning to be^ 
that it hiftd not a wor^ which the authof^id not think to be in it. Al- 
ter a tittle the place of the last two word's j and supply the ellipsis, and 
tiae aariiifiuty wiU ba removed. 

(^wreSion. ^* It has not a word in itf but wbaf the author religiously 
thinks it should codtain." .f. '^ ' 

2D2, 77ie sqfivfiiihg construction,i nnother fertile source 
of ambiguity, is, -.when a clause is so situated in a sentence, 
that one is at first at a loss to know whether it ou^ht to be 
ooonected with thi words whidi go before, or with those 
wtuch come after. * 

Example. "As it is necessary to have the head clear, as well as th« 
eompieabioD, to b« perfect in this part of learning, I. rarely mingle 
.. with the men, but frequent the teatables of the ladies."| 

Anaiyn$. Whether, *^ to be perfect in this part of learning, is it nf- 

. castary to have the head «lear as well as the conq^lexion -," or, '<< to 

\>^ perfeset ia this part of learning, does he rarely mingle with the 

«ieo, hut frecinettt the tea tables of the ladies?" Which ever of these 

'be sense, the words ought to have been othecwise arranged. 

* Giuodian, No. 4. t>r«MfnieCtmta«rAc,isiscslledbrtheRnidiA 

jGiurffian, Ncio* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE UNINTELLIGIBLE. 

S03. UNDER the article precision, Chapfer I V. of Book 
II., but more part;icularly in Illits. 6. ^rt. 181, it was ob- 
aerveci generally, that a speaker may expre.*is himself ob- 
scurely, and so convey hw meaning imperfectly to the miml 
of the hearer. In Chapter VI. of this book, it waa shewn, 
that he may express himself ambiguously, and m along with 
his own, convey a meaning entirely different. In this 
Chapter, we shall sheiv that he may even express hhnseV 
tninteUigilfly, and so convey no meaning at all. This fault 






arises, -- -a 

Ist. From great "^ffsjiW'^f tUou^t, aecoA»pam€fi with 
intricacy «f expression^ (iw. 121. 7«tt«.) 

^ly. From affectaitioB of excellence in the dictioti : 

3dly. From a total vf ant of meaning. * 

First. The unj^llfgible from confnttiim of ihfnt^M^ 

204. Langua^ is the ^jheuium through which the senfi« 
ments of the" writer are' ^ceived by the reader, ^^r/, 
181.) And thoufeh the impttrity, or the ybssness or the 
medium, will render the image obscure or indistinct, yet n© 
purity in the medium will suilice for^khibiting a distinct 
and unvarying image of a confused and unMeady objcpt.*' 

llltu. There is a sort of hair-forpied thoughts, which we sometimes 
find a writer impatient to give the world, before be himself is ftilly 
possessed of them. Now^ if the writer himself perceive coaflnedly 
ynd imperfectly the sentiments which he w<mld coaBaiaaiiic«te» k'is « 
thousand to one, the reader will not pereerVe them mt all. 

Example 1. In HmpVe stnttncts. Sir Richard Steele, fbevgfa a mmxf 

of seose and genius, wa« a great master in tliis s^W; spenkinit <>f 

some of the coffee-house politicians, <* 1 have olbserred," sa.Tir ^^ 

*< that the superiority amoi>g these, proceeds fremwa epittioft of g «!> 

• Jantry and fashion."! 

Antdyns. This sentence, considered in itself, evidently cooveys do 
meaning. First, it is not said, whose t^tnioa, their own, or tl^at of 
others ; secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of wbmt tort, favour- 
eble or unfavourable, true or false, but in general an opinion of gal- 
latUry and fashion, which contains no definite expression of any mean- 

* The dlstinctioni in tome depaftments of thi« GrMomar ef Rhecorie^ are » nice, 
tliat they diSer not in kind, but in defprve, from oae »ae4heT : yet, if 'he interuaediate 
steps, by which we have pawt-d from one to tbe other, he removed, we shall at oaee 
|H'rceive how necessary tliey were to a full dc-velopii^ent of tlK> ait. Withatit attend- 
anfr to this n-marfc, they who have but superficially f Uaced at this chapter, would be 
reudy to consider it a repetition of the artiple precisiani y«t ii it taa^j dSatinet, aua 
^ry little sagacity may mmhi diaeoTev. 

.taptttator, No 49« 
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^trrg* With tbe jottrt ssstttance or the context, reflectiMi and conjee^ 
Turc. we sitall perhaps coneiude that the author' intended to saj, that 
the ruuk aiuon^ these politicians^ was determined by the opinion gen- 
erally entertained of the rank in point of gallantry and fashion that 
«ach of thftm had attained. 

Examph 2. Of^a eompUx sentence, which conveys indeed tbe dull- 
'^'St species of the unintelligible. " The serene aspect of these writers, 
Jt>iaed with the great eQCoura{!:etnent I observe is g^iven to another, 
4»r, wlmt is indeed to be suspected, in which he indulg^gs himself, con- 
finned me it) the notion I have of the prevalence df ambition this 
tvay."* 

Anal$dx. Was it the serene aspect of these writers that confirmed 
itim in the "notion he had of the prevalence of ambition ? And if so, 
was the prevalc^cu ol* this ambition a prevalence to obtain, or to ^te- 
«eVve, a <* serewe a»t>«ct r or to become writers?" A^aln, was great 
ecwcouragement given to another man to assume a serene aspect, if he 
had none, or to preserve it if he had such a thing ? Joined to the 
great encouragempnt given to another, to do what ? " In which he in- 
^Ittlges hiaisch." In what ? thi« encouragement, or a Serene aspect ? 
In slwrt, the writer talks downright nonsense, for the sentence admits 
not of decomposition. 

205. Secondly. The nninteUigible from affectation of 
excellence. In this there is always something figurative ; 
but the figures are remote, and things heterogenetius are 
combined. _ 

£x£anple U In a •tvipU sentence, ^he Guardiab, speaking of meek- 
ness and humility, says, '* This temper of soul, keeps our understand- 
ing iigfif aAou/ ftj."t ' . . 

jtfuUyds. This is an incongruous metaphor. The understanding » 
Hiade a girdle to our other menial facuRTes ; for the fastening of which 
girdle, meekness and humility serve as a buckle. 

ilxampU 2. Yet when that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 
it kft. behind it false and slippery ground4 

^kudym* TUe^6r«t oi tfa«)ae lines is marvellously nonsensical. It in- 
^m» «« ol ft prodigv never Iveard of before, a drowned flood; nay, 
which is itill more 'exti aordinary, a flood that was so excessively 
<le«p,tbat after leaving nothing else to drown, it turned /e/o-rfe-«,aaji 
<iM»wn«d ttseW. And doubtiess, if a flood can be in danger of drown- 
ing tiself, tbe deeper it i«j the danger muit be the greater. So far, at 
least* til* aatiiorlttlka coiue<iuentially. The first line itself has no 
meaning ; but the author intended to say, " When the waters of the 
«[ekige had'sabsided." . 

Exampie'd. in a complex sentence. " If the savour of thmgs lies 
«ressto4ioa«aty, if the fancy be florid, and the appetite htgh towards 
tbe 8abaU§rn beauties and Wwer (Traer of worldly symmetrieSTandpro- 
nortio<lhe conduct wUl infallibly turn this latter way § 

jimhsi*. Here we have lofty images and high soundmg words, but 
where shall we <»od the se«»e ? The meaning, where there is a mean- 
iHg. cannot be said to be comm«nicated and adorned by the words, 
iMrt is ratlier buried under them: The French critics call this specie. 

• GuM«Mi, N*. I. tibia. ♦Diyden'sPanfg)ricQntheCor«Bation9fCltoriesIb 
^ Chanurtcristies, VoL 111. Mhc. IZ* th 2. 
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of writing, or of figure, ^a/ima^tot; the Eogiiifc cttUit^raiAftir/ and 
we may properljr define it Iht tubH$ne of nonttnU. 

Example 4, « But what can one do ? or how dispense with these 
darker dreqnigitions, and moon-lig^ht voya|rers, when we have to deal 
with a sort of mooA-brind wit«^ who^ though very acute and able in 
their kwd, may be gaid to renoniKae day -light, and e>tiog«isfa, in » 
manner, the fright visible woiJd, by allowing us to know nothing b^ 
sJdo what we can prove, by strict and formal demonstration.'"' 

^naiyns. It ij^ust be owned, that the condition of those wits is truly 
deplorable; for though very acute and able in their kind, yet beinj 
ijioon-liffht blind, they cannot see by night; and having renounced 




that we have moon-blind persons only for our company, the very rea! 
son which, to our ordinary understanding, would render such. i voy- 
age improper. ■*•..#. 

O ! quanta species, inquit, ast cerebrum non faalytK 
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-'^ i ' .' I-- 

THE VARIOUS SPKCIEg OF Tfe UNINTEttlGIBtE. 

206. THE UNiNTELLiGiBLE^rom want if meanmg in 
the writer, proceeds from vacui|y of thought Here the 
sentence is generally simple in its stnictttre, and the con- 
struction easy. 

niw. Let us contrast this with tlie unintelligible proceeding from 
confusion of thought, accompanied with intricacy of expression. Ja 
this last, you hesitate at certain intervals, and retrace yonr nroEress • 
finding yourself ata loss in the ternn, and at« loiaW th« waaikir.you 
then try to construe the sentence, and i6 asoartaia the sigaifiral^ •r 
ti^words. By these means, and by the hdp of the contezt, y^Ul 

Tu**^f**^^ ^* **'* ** '^^^ **»« a»*^««- «^o«W have said. In the un" 
intettigibleyfromwa,^ cr/meonrng, provided words, glaringly nnsufta< 

iSJ^h «^-T *'..• ^'^l ^"'^ ^"^ "°* UHderstaad a seatence, the tarias oC 
^aS^mat^SrSid^^^^ "^XTf "' ''***^** ^^" perceive 'distincfirtbe 
more eiosely on the stib|ect, and to peruse the words a secomi tim*^ 
more .,.«„,|v.ly ; yo« will then begTto .wpecOhl, .^'«"tlX 
A.co»er, that Ihey contain wthing, b«t either «i ideSHro wmST 

iLte tbe*ehfcfc. for J;^1.'^'7*Tk' "'•"^™*' *'' "« 

• Cl»r^«lMi8tic», Ypl^ III, Mi«. lYv 



maooer, it may be laid of nonsense, that, in wrHing it, fkere is M 
great sco|ie for variety of style^as there is in vrritiDg^ sense. 

207- First, the puerile, which is always produced when 
^n author runs on in a species of vepbositj, amusing bis rea* 
der with sjnonjrinous terms, and identical pi^positions, well 
turned periods, and high sounding words ; bat at the same 
time, using those words so indefinitely, that the reader can 
either affix no nieaning to them at all, or he may almost affix 
any meaning that he pleases. 

Example, '^ WbateiTer renders a pei'iod sweet and pleasant, makes 
U afso gracefal ; a g^ood ear is the gift of Nature, it may be much im- 
proved, bat not acquired by art ; whoever is possessed of it tviU 
scarcely need dry eritica) preeepts to enable him to judge of a true 
ryihnius, and meiody of composition i just members, accurate propot'- 
tions, a musical symphony, magnificent figures, and that deeorunip 
which is the result of all tliese, tare unison to the human mind ; we 
are so framed by nature, that^ their charm is irreslstable. Hence all 
ages anH nations have been tniit with the love of the Muses."* 

Antiiyxis. Through the whole para gra0b, the author proceeds in the 
same careless and desultory maimer, affording at times some glim- 
merings of sense, and perpetually ringing the changes in a few. fa- . 
vourite words and phrases. 

Exainple 2. From harmony, from heavenly harmoMy^. 
This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran,. 
' The diapason closing full in man. t 

Jkidtftis, Tbfel is of the saiiie srgnatafe with the former ; there is not 
even a glimpse of meaning through all the compass of the words ^ 
but in writings of this stamp, we must accept of sound, instead of 
sen&e, being assured, at least, that if we meet with little that can in- " 
form the judgmeur, we shall find nothing that will oi&ud the ear. 

. 208. The usARvmn nonsense is another species of the 
untntelligible : and scholastic theology is . considered the 
most fruitful source of this species of nonsense, unless, per- 
haps, we include also antiquarian researches. The more 
incomprehensible the subject is, the greater scope has the 
declaimer to talk plausibly, without any meaning. Also 
the deeper any speculation be buried in the darkness of re- 
mote antiquity, tne wider the field for most excellent mat- 
ter of contemplative amazement. 

IQus. To both these styles of the unintelligible, the lines of the 
bard, addressed to the patroness of sophistry, as well as dulness, are 
admirably adapted. 

<< Explain upon a thing till all men doubt it; 
And write about it, goddess, and about it;"^ 

' * Geddes on tlie CQibposition of theAndents, Sect. L 
f Dryden's Ode for St. Ceoelia's day. t S>wititak 
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' Exttinpie. «* Notlung^ is there to come, and nothings past, 
But an. eternal now does always last.'** 

Analyns. What an insatiable thir^ hath this bastard philosophy for' 
bbnurdity and co^tradicti^^h ! In these school tnetaphyJHCs» a now 
that lasts j that is, an iftstarit which continues during: successire in- 
stants ; an eternal now j ari instant that is no instant, and an eternity 
that is no eternity, is a mere fis:mcnt of hunjnn imagiiialion,, a rhajj- 
sody of the transcendent unintelligible. 

209, The third species we shall denominate the prp/bwiwt 
It is most commanly to be met with in political writings^ , 
No where else, in the present day, do we find the merest 
nothings set off with an air of solemnity, as the result of 
very lieep thought and sage reflection. But let us hear a 
politician of the old school. 

Example. 'Tis agreed, that in all governments, there is an absolute 
and unlimited power, which naturally and originally seetn» to be 
placed in the whole body, wherever the executive part of it Iic.5. This 
holds of the body natural } for wherever we place the beginning of 
motion, whether from the l#ad, or the he;irt, or the animai spirits ia 
general, the body moves andvacts by consent of all its parts.f 

AtuUyna. The first sentence in this passage contains one of the most 
hackneyed maxims of the writers on politics; a maxim, however, of 
which it will be more difficult than is commonly imagined, to discov- 
er, not the justness, but the sense. The itk»str&4ien from the materirj 
body, contained in the second sentence, is indeed Wkor^ glaringly uon- 
sen^cal. it is utterly inconceivable to affirm what it is that consti- 
tutes this consent of all the parts of the body, which must be obtained 
previously to every motion. Yet the whole paragraph from which, 
this quotation is taken, has in it sncb a speciousness, that it is a cm%s- 
tion, if even a Judicious reader wilt not,, on the first perusal, be sensi^ 
ble of the defect. 

210. The marvellous is the last species of nonsense that 
we shall exemplify. It is the characteristic of this kind, 
ihat it asrtonishes, and even confounds, by the boldness of 
the aiFtrmations, which always appear flatly to contradict 
the plainest dictates of common sense, and thus to involve 
a manifest absurdity. 

Example. ** Nature in herself is unseemly, and he who copies her 
servilely, and witliout artifice, will always produce something poor 
And of a mean taste. Whfit is called load in colours and lights, can 
only proceed from a profound knowledge in the values of colours, and 
from an admirable industry, whicii makes the painted objects appear 
more true, if I may say so, than the real ones. In this sense, it may 
be assertcll, that in Rtibens^ pieces, art is above nature, and nature on- 
ly a copy of that great master's work8."{ 

• CowkyU Bavidtfis, Book t. 

i- Suift** Ditcoune of the ConleiH and Ditsentlont in Athens and Rome. 

i '» La Nature est injrrbTc d'clie mivnt ct qui s'attachwoit a )a copitr simplcment 
.centme el!ee«t, et sans artiiicr, ferott toujours que?(|ue chose de pauvrc et d'un tre*. 
petit goftt. Ce que von* mobookz CMgenti^at dsfis Ici conIettrB,.ot dans Ics Ji|Baic«t> 
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AiUiysis. VthakA strange subversion, or iDvcmoa, \( ypti will, of 
ftll the iDost obviotia atid bUberto undisputed truths ! Not satisfied 
with afiirmiug the uusc«mliness of every production of Naiurei ^hom 
this philosopher has discoveied to be an arrant bunj^ler, and the jni' 
mense superiority of human art, whose humble scholar daiiie Nnfure 
mi^ib« pr<HEid tube accounted, he rises to asseverations, which y hock 
ail o«ir potions, and utterly defy the powers of apprehension. Paint- 
ing is found to be the original; or rather Bubcus* pictures are the 
original, and nature is the copy ; and indeed very consequentially, the 
formcris represented as the staadard by which the beaaty aad perfee- 
tkma of the latter are to be estifnafed* Nor do the <|Haliiyin^ phrases, 
" If I tony say so," aiid '^ia this sense it may be asserted,'* make here 
the smaHest odds. For as this sublime criltc has no where hinted i^hat 
scmse It is which he deaominates <*thi» sense," no render will be able 
ta conjecture, what the atithor mi^t hare said, and not alisurdly sakl 
to the same effect When the expression is stripped of the ahturd 
meaning, {Art. 204.) there remains nothing but balderda.«h, an un* 
meatiln*; jumble of words, which at firtit seem to announce some great 
discovery. \ 

}ExampU2. Witness, as another specimen of the same kind, the 
famous prostration of an heroic lover, in one of Dryden's plays : 

" My wound is great, because it is so small." 

^^rmlytis. The nonsente of this was properly elpased, by as extem-r 
pore verse of the Duke cf Buckingham, who, en bearing this line, tz> 
claimed, in the bouse. 

It wfliuIU be' greater, were it none at all. 

CoMclusio'u Thus have we illustrated, av far aa exahnple can ilhis* 
trate, so/ue of the principal varieties to be remarked in unmeaning 
sentences ornonseuse; the puerile, (be learned, the profound, and 
the marvellous ; together with those other classes of the uninteltigible, 
' arising either from couftuiou of tbouglit, accompanied with intricacy 
of expression, oi* from an e^tcesslve aim at excellence ia the style and 
manner. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE HAUMONY C^F PERIODS. 

^11. IN the HARMONY OF PEBioDs, two tliings uia J be 
considered. First, asreeftble floum}, or nHxiulatteii in gene- 
ral, withotit any fiarticular expression: next, the sound so 
ordered, as to become expressive of the sense. The first is 
the more common ; the second* the higher beauty. 

est une admirable indoatrie que fait paroitre lc» objects pcints plas veritable*, s*illaut 
ainti dtT^', que les v£riubkt memes. C est ainsi que les tableaux dc Rubens sunt 
plm beaux que ia Nature, U quell semblc n'dtre que la opie Ocs ouvrai^cs Ue ce gran^ 
hooimc.** RcceuU d« difcrt ouvrage aur la peioturc et Ic coiocFt, B«r M. tfc Gilc>. 
Parte, 1775. p. xx$» 
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Ohs. Agreeable soond, in general, is tbe property of a well coti' 
structed sentence. This beauty of musical construction in prose dc 
pends upon two things 4 the choice of words, and the arrangement 'of 
them. 

£12. Those word» are most agreeable to the ear which 
are ciimposed of siAoot^ and liquid sounds, where there- is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants; witftout 
too many harsh consonants grating upon each other; or too 
many open vowels in succession, to cause a biattts, ordisa* 
greeal^e aperttire of the mottth. {lllus. Jitt. tS^) 

Jllui. It may Always be assumed as a principle, that^ whatcTer 
Munds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same proportion, 
harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give softiiess ; ponsonants^ 
strength to the soiiuds 0/ words. The music of language requires a 
just proportion, of both; and it will be hurt, and rendered either grat« 
ing or effeminate, by an excess of either. Long words are commonly 
-more agreeable ^o the ear than mooosyliables. They please it by the 
compoaition or •uccession of pounds, which they present to it^ and,, 
accordingly, the most musical languages abound most in polysyllables. 
Among words of any lejigth, those are the most musical, which do not 
run wholly cither upon long or short syllables, but are composed of 
an- MitennisAiife of tliem j such- a», repent, froduc^ vdecil^f efiUrily, 
independent^ impeiuosity. 

213. The harmony which results from a proper arrange- 
ment of the words and members of a pertod, is ceinpler, 
and of great nicety. For let the words themselves be ever 
so well chosen, let them sound ever so well, yet, if they be 
ill disposed, the music of the sentence is utterly lost. (Seo^ 
Hum, p. B6. Jirt. 138.) . 

Hhu. 1. In the harmonioug structure and dtq)082tioii of periods, n» 
wrk«r whatever, aneient or modern, equate Ciecro. He had stadied 
this with care ; and was fond, perhaps to excess, of what he calU the 
'< plena ac numerosa oratio." We need only open his writings to- 
find instances that will reader the effects of musical language sensible 
to every ear. 

2. As an instance of a musical sentence in our own language, we 
may take the Ibllowing from Milton's Treatise on Education : " We 
shall conduct you to a btU-side, laborious^ indeed, at the first ascent }. 
but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodi- 
ous sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming." 

^atytis. Every thhrg in thi»eeAteace conspii^es to promote the h«r^ 
mony . The words are happily chosen -^ fiifl of liquids and sod sounds y. 
laboriou8i smooth, green, goodly, mehdious, eharming : and these words 
so artfully arranged, that were we to alter the collocation of any one of 
them, we should, presently, be sensible of the melody's suffering. Fori 
let us observe, how finely the members of the period swell one above 
another. ** So smooth, so green,"—** so full ei goodly prospeets, and^ 
melodious sounds on everjr side ;"— -till the ear, prepared by this grad- 
ual rise, is conducted to that fuH close on which it rests with pleasure ; 
— ><< that the harp «f Oi^^eus wiit not more j(^«ruing." 
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S14« The structure of periods, ^eo, being mscewfibie of 
of a very sensible melodj* our next inquiry should be» how 
Oiis melodious structure is formed, what are the principles* 
of it, and by what laws is it ri^Iated ? {JirL ISB. Jlbis.) 

Ofct.> The ABeiciit rb«t)OfiGiai)« have ftntered into a. revy mimile nail 
particular detail of this snbject ', more particolar, lodeed, than into^ 
any oth&r that regards language. 

ittttw. They hoM, that in pitage^ as well as t6 verse, there beleng cer- 
taioNBaanlHHrs, haf^ striet indeed, yet s«cb as ctktk be aseerCained by Mte. 
Tkey ^o so fkr as t* specify the (set, m t^ey are called, that, is, the 
aooceesion of long and short sjllablet, mhich should enter into the dif- 
ferent members of a sentence, and to shew what the eiTect o^ each of 
tlttse wiH be. Whereirer they treat of the structare of sentences, it is 
always the music of them that makes the principal object. Cicero and 
i^ninctilian are fall of this. The other qualkies of precision, unity,. 
and strength, which we consider as of great importance, they haodle 
sl%htfy; bdtwhenfhey come to the **junctwa sf attm<rtir,^Mbe kndda- 
latien and harmony, there they 9ett eofliotis. Dyonislus, vf Htdicar-^ 
nas^os, one of the most fudieious critics o# antiquity, wrote a treatise 
on the ComposUion of nopis in. a Serilenctf which is altogether con- 
fined to their musicsil effect. He makes the excellency of a sentence 
to consist in four things ; first, in the sweetness of singte soliadA; se^* 
«»«dly, m-fhe composition nC sounds f that is, the nambersj'or feet; 
tktrdly, in change, or variety of sound; and, fourthly, in sound suited 
to^the seniM. On all theqe points, he writes with great, accuracy and 
refinement, and is very worthy of being consulted. 

ft. The ancient languages of Greece and Rome, were much more 
sosccfptible, ^aa oor language is, of the graces and the powtrs df 
malody. The quantititis of their syllables were more toed'-aod deter> 
miaed; their w(»<ds were longer aud more sonorous ; their method of 
varying the terminations of nouns and verbs, both introduced a greater 
variety of liquid sounds, arid freed them from that multi)»ricity of lit- 
tle 4Ri3dNary.. words whiefa we are obliged t» employ *, aa«i, what is of 
theigneatest consequence, the inversions which their languaipes . allow- 
ed, gave them the power of placing their words in whater^er ordeE^ 
was most saited to a nutucal arrangeihent. All these were great ad-, 
vaaftagea^ which Aty enjoyed above us,- fbr harmony of -period. 

215. The doctriftc of the Greek and Roman critics, on 
this head, has misled some to imagine, that it might be 
equally applied to oar tongue ; and that our prose writing 
might be regulated by spondees and trochees, and iambuses 
and peeons, and other metrical feet 

Oiw. 1. But, first, our words cannot be measured, or, at least, can 
be Hieasared ^ery imperfectly by any feet of this hind. For, the 
quantilf , the length and shortness of our syllables, is far from being so 
Gxfid and subjected to rule, as in the Greek and Roman tongues ; but 
very often left arbitraiy, and determined only by the emphasis and the 

seouse.^ 

% Neat, though our prose could admit of such a metrical regula- 
tion, yet from our plainer method of pronouncing every species of 
discourse, the effect would not be at nil so sensible to tlie ear, nor hfx 
relished witli so. much pleasure, as tunong the^^necka tmd :69iBan«v 
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3. And, lastly, this whofe doctrine ftbont the me'ftraMi knA iMUit' 
Iters of prose, even as it has been delivered by the ancieoi rhelo«4ci«itMr 
4hemselve8, if, in truth, in a grem measure^ loose and tmceitain- Jt 
appears^ indeed, that the melody of discourse was a matter of infinite^ 
ty more attention to tiitnn, than erer it has been to the modems. I^ot 
thmijh they write a gieat deal aVout it, they have never been tM& t9 
reduce it to any rules which could be of rei\l use in practice. ^ 

lUus. If we consult Cicero's OratoTt where this point is difteosuvdl 
with the most mioutonesg, we shall see how much fhe^se ancient critfes 
fliffrrt^d from one another, Abotit the feet proper <br.tlt« eowd/mstigti 
und other parts af a sentence'; aiHl how mudfi, aUrer aH^ wm left-W 
the judgment of the ear. Nor, indeed, is it possible to gfv« precise^ 
rales concerning this matter, in any laog^ua^e ; as a!) prose coTnpo«$> 
lion must be allowed to run fooiie in its nnmbers ; and, Sketonfm^-mg 
the tenor of a discourse varies, the modutation of sentences &k«tt 
vary ioftnitely. • - »• 

216. But though this musical arrangement cannot be i*Qr 
dacetVintt) a syfttem, everj one who studies to write witk 
grace, or to pronounce in public with success, will find liii»^ 
self obliged to attend to it not a little. But it is his ear; 
cuhivait^d by attentifiu and practice, that must chiefly direct 
htm. F©r any rules that can be given on this subject, awfe. 
very general. There are some rules, however, which ma^ 
be of use to form the ear to the proper harmony of discourse^. 

£17. There are two things on which the music of a sea- 
ience chiefly depends. These are, the proper dtstnbatioa 
of the several members of the sentence ; and^ the close or 
cadence of the whole. Mri. i$4.) 

218. First, the distrwuHon of the several members; ,lt 
is of importance to observe, that, whatever is easv and i^rc^ 
able to ttie organs of speech, always sounds grateful to tite 
ear. While, a period is going on, {he termination of each of 
Its members form* a. pause* or rest, in prawuncing; aad 
these rests should be so distributed, as to make the eoureer4>f 
tlje breathing easy, and, at the same time, should fiill at such 
tustances, as to bear a certain musical moportion to each 
other. (Art. 144.) . . r- r ., 

Example 1. " Tl»is discourse conGernin^ the easiness of God's com- 
mands, does, all along^, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
the first entrande upon a religious course ; except only in those jier* 
sons who have had the happiness to be trained up to religion 1^ ' the ' 
easy and msensible degrees of a pious and virtuous educdtlon.**^ 

Analysts. Here there i6 no harmony ; nay, there is some de^refe or 
narsftness and uu pleasantness : owing principally to this, that th^e fs^ 
properly no more than one pause or rest iu the sentence, fafffifg^ 
»etwrxt the two members into which it is divided ; each of which is; 
so long, as to occasion a considerable stretch of th« b^c^^th in iar«* 
^o'iarn>'- it. • . 
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^jxampie 2. Obserw, iio«r, on 4fa« ^hex hand, fbe ease with which 
tbe A>lIowiDg sentence, from Sir Willtain Temple, glides alon^Ti and 
the ^aceful intervals at whirh the pauses are plated. lie is speak* 
isx^ skrcasticallj of man : *< But, God be thanked, his pride is greatfv 
tlmn hi» ignorance, and what he wants in knowleclg:e, he supplies bt 
so^cieney. When he has looked about him, as far as he can, be con* 
£iudes, there is no more to be seen ; ^vhcn be is a1 the end of hit line, 
lie i$ at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot hia best, be is sun; 
iMe ever did, or eiren can, shoot better or beyond it. His own reason 
hctbohU to be the certain measure of truth; and his own knowledge, 
•f what is possible in nature."* 

^ti'/jfiia. Here every ihing is, at once, ea&y to the breftth, ailil 
^i^atetiii to the ear ; and, t is this fort of flowing oieasure, this regular 
and pLFoportienal division of tbc members of his sentences, whieb 
maders Sir tViUiam Temple's style always agrceabTc. We must 
ol»erve» at the same time, that a sentence, with too many rests, and 
these placed at intervals too apparently measured and regular, is apt 
*o savonr of aUcctation. 

21 9. The next iblng to be attended to, is tl>e close «r ca- 
dence of the whole sentence, which, as it is always the part 
mo»t sensible to tlie ear, demands the greatest care. " Let 
thifre be n^thin* harsh or abrupt in the conclusion of the 
sentence, ori wluch the mind pau ^es and rests. This i» the 
most material part in the structure of discourse. Here ev- 
ery hearer expects to be gratified ; here his applause breaks 
fdrth.**t 

220. The onlj important rule that can be given here, ig# 
llmt when we aim at dignity or elevation, the sou M should 
be made to grow i^ the last ; the longest members of the pe- 
nod^ and the fullest and most sonorons words, shoifld be 
j-eserved to the conclusion. 

Example. ** It fills the mind {\. e. s^ght) with the largest variety of 
iileas; converses with its objects at the grreatest distance; and con- 
tinues the longest in action, without being lired or satiated with its 
proprr enjoy mcDts."t 

Jiftaly^ii, Every reader must be sensible of a beauty here, bofh in 
•Ifae proper division of the members and pauses, and the manner in 
whith the sentence is ronnded, and conducted to a full sand barmoni* 
•ut close. The sight filh» the mind with the largest variety of ideas, 

• 

* Or this instance. He is addi^sing bimself to Ludy Bssex, a|Mn Ae death af 
her ehiKI : ** I was once iii hopt*, that what wai to viohftu Mwld not be fcwg : bat, 
when I i^serred your grief to grow stronger «itb agv, and to increase, like a stream, 
ftii farth4-r it ran ; when I saw it draw oat to such unhappy cons^queiicf s, and to 
thrtaten no less than vour child, your health and your hie, I eould no longer ftir- 
biar this end<.aTonr. iioi- end h without begging of yod, fin* God's sake and Ibr yomr 
own, fi>r your chiMren and your frieudt, your country and your family, that yon 
would no longer abimdon yourself to a disconsolatt^ passion ; but that you would, at 




tur. Haec est scde» orationis; hoc auditor exyoctat ; hie laat flmnts dedamat. 
<N»ciifian« 
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und it cortvergeg with fheni. To sentient natures, tbwi ic a pleasure ; 
bat it converses with them at the greatest distance, and most necessa- 
rily increase this pleasure. For what can be more agreeable than tbc 
commerce of communication with distant objects; but how is this 
agreeableness heiffhtcned, by its being kept long in action, aad ^at 
(ou without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoy mcntf 

22t. The same holds in melody, that was observed to 
take place with respect to signiiicancj ; that a fulling olT at 
the ead is always injurious to the object which the speab^ 
has in view. For this reason, particles, pronouns, and Httle 
words, are as ungracious to the ear, at the conclusion, as we 
formerly shewed they were inconsistent with strength of 
expression, (^r/. 176, 177, 178, and 179.) 

Obs. The sense and the sound bare here a mutQal inftuence on .ea^ 
other. That which hurts the ear, seems to mar the strength of the 
meaning ; and that which really degrades the sense, in coasfH|a«noe of 
. *his primary effect, appears also to have a bad sound. 

Example, How disagreeable is the following sentence of an Mrtilor, 
speaking of the Trinity ! ^* It is a mystery, which we £niily b«lt«ve 
the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.'* And haw easily miglit 
it have been mended by this iraQsposition t "It is a mystery, the 
tnith of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we butably 
adore." 

Corol. In general, it se«ni« to hold, that a musicad close, is mnw lam" 
guage, requires either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a Iss^ 
syllable. Words which consist mostly of short syllable«, as e«nirary^ 
wirtieulari retrospect^ seldom conclude a sentence harraontoiisly, aolass 
a train of long syllables, before, has rendered them agreeable t<^ liua 
ear. 

22k. Sentences, so constructed as to make the sound al- 
ways swell and ^row towards the end, and to rest either on. 
a loi\g or a penult long syllable, give a discourse the tone of 
declamation. The ear soon becomes acquainted with ^te 
melody, and is apt to be cloyed with it If we would keep 
tip the attention of the reader or hearer, if we would pre- 
serve vivacity and strength in our composition, we.mu^ be 
very attentive to vary our measures^ ' 

Hlns. This regards the distribntion of 4he members, Ai well as the 
cadence of thtf period. Sentences constructed in a simUar mapser, 
with the pauses falling at eanal intervals, should never follow one 
another. Short sentences should be intermixed with long and sw^U- 
ing ones, to render discourse sprightly as well as magnificent. J^vea 
^Rseords properly introduced, abrupt sounds, departures fxom regular 
cadence, have sometimes a good effect, Monotauy is the great fault 
into which writers are apt to fall, who arc fond of harmonious ar- 
ratigement : an<^. to have only one tune or mea.'^ure, is not inuch better 
than having none at all. A very vulgar ear will enable a writer ts 
'«atch some one melody, and to forin the run of his seiktenct>s accord* 
tng to it.. This soon proves disguttiog. But a just a«id correct ear ia 
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v^nisite for rnrying and- diTenifyinif the melody, and hence we tel* 
dom meet with authors, who are remarkably happy io this respect. 

S23. Though atteDtion to the music of sentences must 
not -be B^ected, jet it must also be kept within proper 
bounds : ror all appearances of an author's affecting harmo^ 
njt are disagreeable; especially when the love of it betrajt 
him so far, as to sacrifice, in any instance^ perspicuity, £re- 
eision, or strength in sentiment, to sound. (Example 1. 
JSft. 206.) 

Uhu. 1. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round the 
period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writing. They 
iM*e childish and puerile ornaments, by which a sentence always loses 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by such additions to the 
beauty of its sound. 

2. Sense has its own harmony, as well as sound ; and, where the 
sense of a period is expressed with clearness, force, and dignity, the 
-.words will almost always strike the ear agreeably ; at least, a very 
jaoderate attention is all that is requisite for making the cadence of 
stich a period pleasing : and the effect of greater attention is often no 
other, than to render composition languid and enervated. 

3. After all the labour which Quinctilia6 bestot^S on regulating the 
measures of prose, he comes at last, with his usual good sense, to this 
conclusion : ^ Upon the whole, I would rather choose that compost* 
tion should appear rough and harsh, if that be necessary, than that 
it should be enervated and effeminate, such as we find the style of too 
many. Some sentences, therefore, which we have studiously formed 
into melody, should be thrown loose, that they may not seem too much 
laboured; nor ought we ever to omit any proper or expressive, word, 
for the sake of smoothing a period.'"^ •. 

4; Cicero, as we have elsewhere observed, is one of the most re- 
markable patterns of a harmonious style. His love of it, however, is 
too visible ; and the pomp of his numbers sometimes detracts from his 
strength. 

5. That noted close of his, esse videatuVf which, in the oration Pro 
I«ege Manilia, occurs eleven times, exposed him to censure among his 
contemporaries. We must observe, however, in defence of this great 
orator, that, in his style, there is a remarkable union of harmony with 
ease, which is always a great beauty ; and if his harmony were studi- 
ed, that study appears to have cost him but little trouble. 

6. Among our English classics, not many are distmguished for musi- 
cal arrangement. Milton, in some of his prose works, has very finely 
turned periods ; but the writers of his age indulged a liberty of inyer- 
sioli, which would now be reckoned contrary to purity of style : and 
"though this allowed their sentences to be more stalely and sonorouS| 
yet it gave them too mucl^ of a Latinised construction and order. 

7. Of English writers, Lord Shaftesbury is, upon the whole, the' 
most correct in his numbers. As his ear was delicate, he has attend- 
ed to music in all his sentences ; and he is peculiarly happy in thift 

« ** In uoivenuni, si Ai neceMe,daram potlils atque aiperxm compositionem ms- 
am eMc, quam effeminstam ac encrvem, quails apod multos. Ide5qoe« vincta 
quedam de indostria sunt soWeada, n^ iaborata videantur ; neque uUam idoneoai 
adC ft^inm vertyum pr»termittamut, gratii leaitatU.'* Lib* i«. c 4* 
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retpect, that h« has avoided the monotony into which writers, wfi^, 
studj the grace of gound, are Tery apt to fall, and has diversified hi» 
periods with great variety. 

8. Addison has also much bar niony in his style ; more easy and 
smootby but less varied than Lord. Shaftesbury. Sir William Tem|il9 
is» in general, very flowing, and; agreeable. Archbishop TillotsoQ ig 
o^n careless and languid ; and is mu<;h outdone by Bishop Atterbury 
in the music of his periods. Dean Swift despised musical arrange- 
ment altogether. Burke excels in bttrmoDious periods. Johnson's 
style is generally pompous, sometimes lofty, and Always Latinised. 

Corol, Hitherto we have considered agreeable sound, or modulatvon, 
in geqeral. It yet remains to treat of a higher beauty of this kind > 
the sound adapted to the sense. The former was no more than a 
simple accompaniment, to please the ear ; the latter supposes the pecu- 
liar expression given to the mnsic. Wc may remark two degrees- of 
it : first, the current of sound, adapted to the tenour of a discourse : 
next, a particular resemblan<;e effected between some object, and the 
sounds that are employed in describing it. 

S24,. First, the current of sound m^ be adapted to the 
tenour of a discourse. Sounds have, in many respects, a cor- 
respondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly the effect 
of artificial associations. Hence it happ^ens, that any one 
modulation of sound continued, imprints on our style a Cjcr- 
tain character and expres^oa. 

llluB. Septences constructed with the Johnsonian fulness and swell, 
produce the impression of what is important, magnificent, sedatejjfor 
this is the natural tone which such a course of sentiment assiSmesT— - 
But they suit no violent passion, no eager reasoning, no familiar ad- 
dress. <rhese always require measures brisker, easier, and often more 
abrupt. And, therefore, to swell, or to let down the periods^ as the 
subject demands, is a yery important rule in oratory. No one tenour 
whatever, supposing it to produce no bad efiect from satiety^ will an- . 
swer to all different compositions ; nor even to all the^^arts of the 
same composition. It were as absurd to write a panegyric, and an 
invective, in a style of the same cadence, as to set the words of a 

nder love-song to the air of a warlike march. 

Corol. What is requisite, therefore, is, that we previously fix, in 
•nr mind, a just idea oi* the general tone of sound which suits our sub- 
ject ; that is, which the sentiments we are to express, most naturally . 
sisfume, and in which they most commonly vent themsielves ; whether 
round and smooth, or stately and solemn, or brisk and quick, or in- 
terrupted and abrupt. 

2£5. But, besides the general correspondence of the cur* 
rent of sound with the clirrent of thought, there may be a 
more particular expression attempted, of certain objects^ by 
nieans of resembling sounds. Tnis can be soiuetimes ac- 
complished in prose composition ; but tliere only in a more ^ 
faint degree y nor is it there so much expected. In poetry, 
chiefly, it is looked for ; when atientloo. to sound is more 
demanded, and where the inversions and liberties of poetic- 
al style give us a greater coipmand of euphony. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HESKMBLANOB BETWKEN B^UND AND 8BNSE--^iNVERSI0K- 

226. THE sounds of words may be employed for repre- 
wtntingy chiefly, three classes of objects; ^t^X^ other sounds $ 
secondly, motion ; and, thirdly, the emotions and passions 
4>fouT mind. 

Illus. Though two motions faAve no connection, jrct in many par- 
ticulars they may be said to have a resemblance. ' The motions of 
a vortex and a whirlwind are perfectly similar. All mankind have 
felt the analogy between dancing and music. All quick, or slow, or 
difficult moHoAS, thouerh performed in different circumstances, and 
by different agents, may in loose phf aseology be said to resemble on« 
another. Spoken langoage is a collection of successive and siguifi« 
<:ant sounds, uttered by the speaker ; composition is a certain series 
of those sounds, indicated by a particular sign to each, {Art. 37.) which 
<:an be run over by the reaJer ; and it is obvious, that the motion of 
the voice of the speaker or the reader may resemble most other mo- 
tions, at least in the general propprti<te of i|ilickhC!flfs, slownessv ease, 
or difficulty. This is the foundation of the resembUnce that takes 
place between the sound and the sense, in the construction of lan- 
guage. 

227. Words or sentences consisting chiefly of short syl- 
lables, and of course pronounced with rapidity, bear an anal- 
ogy to quick motion, and may fairly be said to form k re* 
sefnblance of it ; as, imj^etttosii^, precipitation. 

Example Virgil describes a horse at full gallop, in the following 
picturesque line. 

*^ Quadnijpedante pntrem aonitu quatit uagula eampmn.** 

Example 2. The same author paints the rapid flight of a pigeojs 
hastening to her nest. 

**^ Hadit iter liqaidnm eeleres oeqnc eommoret alst * 

228. The English heroic verse affords not a proper pic- 
ture of quick motion. It is limited to ten syllables, while 
the hexameter may extend from thirteen to seventeen. The 
hexameter acquires this advantage by the admission of five 
feeTof dactyles, which throw into the line a lange proportidn 
of short syllables ; a.nd the preceding lines of Virgil are per- 
tinent examples. The English herbic verse cannot aug- 
ment the number of its syllables, and preserve its measure. 
The only resource left to our poets in this case is, to em- 
ploy an Alexandiine. line, consisting of twelve syllables. 

lUtis. Pope has frequently adopted this expedient^ but with little 
««ccess ; for of all the poetical lines we have, the AlMRndrine is per- 
liaps the slowest, as it consists generally ofmoaosylkibles, which, to b^ 
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uaderttood, mutt b« slowly pronounced. Thii wu Pope's own o|mb' 
ion ) for, he obseryei , in hii £u«y on Crjticwm, that 

" A needfeM Alesandrine efidi the long^, 
And like a woonded uMkedngt iti slow length ■kng'* 

Example. But Pnpe, notwithstanding, makes use of this Terse to 
describe quick motion. 

" Not so when swift Csmills seoors the plain, 

Flies o*er th* unbending corn, and skims afcMig the nudn." 

Analysis. It h probable, that this great poet sacrificed, on this «nd 
some other similar occasions, a portion of his own taste to gratify the 
public ear. He was conscious the verse was faulty, but perhaps con- 
eluded, that many of his readers would take for a beauty, what was 
really a blemish ; that those who could discern the error, would dis- 
4»ern also the proper apology for it ; or would allow him, when he 
could not imitate a quick motion, to approach it as near as possible^ 
by substituting in its place the continuance of a slow one. 

£29. A word consisting of long syllables, or a sentence 
of monosyllables, may resemble solemn, harsh, or difficult 
motion, sls, forewarn, mankind. 

Example 1. Thus Pope, in his Essay en Criticism, 

** But when load snrges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse shouM like the tonent row/* 

Mbtample 2. Again, 

« With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge roniMl su>ne.** 

Analysis. The last line possesses uncommon beauty ; for, besides 
that the words are all monosyllables, which renders a pause necessary 
after each of them in the pronunciation, the artful repetition of the as- 
piration paints very forcibly the loss of breath under which Sisyphtts 
might be supposed to kibour from the violent exertion of his Vorce. 
This circumstance is not in the original, which also possesses extraor- 
dinaiy merit. Homer fixes his attention on the muscular exertions, 
and the motions of Sisyphus. He has, however, the advantage of his 
translator, by the superiority his language gives him, in contrasting 
the slow and difficult motion upwards, with the rapid and furious mo- 
tion downwards.* 

230. Pope employs again the Alexandrine to describe the 
motion downward. 

MMtmple, "The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 

Thunders impetuoas down, and ttnofces along the ground.** 

231. Easy or smooth motion may be painted by a succea* 
*ion of soft and harmonious sounds. 

* The lines in the original roathus: 

" Kai irnv -Liavi^v thtUoy Kparip* AXtyi txovru 
Aiav paad^ovra ircXwpiov dfi^Trptjrtv 
Hroi b fttv iid\a VKtrtrT^itsvos ^epefy rt Tt6atv rs 
Aiav avbi QBtixKt von \6<pevy aA* hrt fiiXXoi 
Axpov tir«pfiaAXft*i,, tot* aitorpi\f/acKt Kparmsis 
>¥ri* sjrwra vfhvit miMvisro XS<ts 4w<4ifi.'* 
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Amm^. *• Soft is tke strain wlwn Tefkyr gemlf Uowt, 

And the tiBooch stream in smeotJter nuaben flows.** 

i>^'# £**ay on Critieiimt 

^3^ Vireil, describing the gajr and ea9j motion of the 
Ajinph ^gie, saj«, 

Exampk. ** Addit se MicitMB, timidisqiie nipervenit JSgle.** EcJlt^ Vt. SUenui, 

£35. Pope has been very successful in contrasting the 
two kinds of motion last mentioned. In the first four lines 
f)f the following quotation, he ridicules the affected pomp 
and harshness of the versification of Sir Richard Blackmore. 
In the last four lines, he opposes to his solemnity and harsh- 
ness the inanimate but smooth composition of the writers of 
panegyrics. 

« What, late Sir Riduurd, rnmbfing, ronrh and fleree, 
With.arnu, and Oeori^, and BrunswicK, crowd my vecse; 
Rend with tremmdHous sounds your ears asunder. 
With gun, dronif tmmpet, Wandr rboss, and tliunder i 
Th»i aH ^r muses softer arts display : 
Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay ; 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the nine. 
And sweetly flow o'er all the royal Knt.*' 

^34.. Violent or slow motions may be imitated by abrupt 
and heavy, or harsh words and lines, as horrid, harrow, 
hoarte. 

Example. Ag^ain, Pope: 

** Lovd sounds the air, redoubling strokes on strokeij 

On aU lidet round the forest hurls her oaks 

Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
' Thiol rusAng, eraekBng, crashing, thunder down." 

*^FIitt maich the heavy mules aeeoiely slow, 
0*er hills, o'er dah^s, o^r erags, o'er xociu they go " Iliad XXIIL 13B» 

' •**■ When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The Kne too labors, and the w<»ds move slow." £««ftif ail CHtidam^ 370. 

235. Vii^l, describing the efforts of the Cyclops in form- 
ing the thunder, thus singd : 

« nii inter sese magna vi brachia tolluat.'* {Geor. 4.) 

*S36. Words may be so modulated, that their sound shall 
be expressive of the disposiHbns and emotions of the mind* 
Accordingly, a verse, or line, composed mostly of mono- 
syllables, or of long syllables, and of course slowly pronoun- 
ced, prompts the notion of dignity and solemnity. Pope 
thus oescribes Nestor : 

•• Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage.^' 

" Next Comus, reverend sire, went fbotio^ slow.'* Milttn, 

* Oli sedato respoudit eexde Latinos." JEneid, 

"■ Inoedit tardo molomime subsidendo.'* 1^. 

£37* Harsh and disagreeable sounds suggest the same 
emotions, which arise from beholding any exertion perforat- 
ed imperfectly*, or with difficulty : 
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— -^ WlwntibnrliiC,tMvlc«»«MlflMlifMiiM V' 

Hunk gnte on thor icnaiiel pipei of ^retcbed stnw." MUtori't Lyciddr* 

238. Virgil, with much modesty, thus characterises hi^ 
own poetry in his £cl<^es. 

** Nam Deque adhucVaro rkieor; nee dicere Cinna * 
ZHfna, weinxgfktM iirteK ativpen anser oloict**' 

239. The frequent repetition of the letter r in the lasc 
terse is very descriptive .of the rudeness and faofshaess of 
kftd verses. Thus, Fope : 

" huit mritet to make liii banrennais ajmav, 

AoA tcraina fhun bard-boiuad hnitns eignt lines a year.** Letter to ArUahntt, 

240. 9mooth and easy verses generate an emotion allied 
to joy and vivacity. It is difficult to decide whether the 
sentiment, or tlie versiftcation of the following example is 
more sprightly. 

** BrfaEfat a* the rap her e;ret tbe gaxen ftrikie ; 

And Rke the tini they ahine on aU alike. 

Tet rraoe All ease, and twretneM void of pride 

Mgfct hide her faulu, if hellet had fiiults to hide. 

Xf to her share tome female ttrrors fiJV 

Look on her &ae,and joa'H forget them alL** Jb^ ojihe Lock, 

24 1. The slow and solemn sound of the subsequent verses 
proihpts an emotion similar to melancholy. 

* In these deep solititdes and awful eells^ 

Where hearenlj pensire contemplatian dwells. 

And erer^nosing melaneholy reipis.'* Etoin to Abclardk 

242. Inversiost is a branch of ornament> and of that 
species of it which belongs both to the sound and the sense«^ 
It belongs to the sound, because by transposing the natural 
and grammatical order of the words, arrangements may be 
formed more agreeable to the ear than could otherwise be ob- 
tained« It is connected with, the sense, because by suspen- 
ding the appearance of some capital word or circumstance, 
curiosity may be excited, and artfully prolonged* till the 
conclusion oi this period discloses the mystery, and iipppess- 
es the sense deeper on the mind. 

Illut. 1. The object of ioversioD) tben, is to attain gome beauty or 
impulse that cannot be obtained by preserving the natural oi^der. 
This attainment is the same with that of ^ r«mmatical perspicuity : 
and iience arises an inTariid>le principle, to Hmit the extent of inver* 
sion ; namely, it must seek no embellisbment which would be boac^lit 
too dear ; it must admit no modulation which may produce obscurity. 

2. Different kinds of composii^ion, and difi'erent languages, admit 
different degrees of inversion. AH discourse addressed to the under- 
standing, seldom permits much inversion. More of it is allowed In 
works Addressed to the imagination, and most of all in those produc- 
- tions which are intended to rouse and interest the passions and emo- 
tions of tbe heart. The cool and philosophical construction of nio4* 
em languages, also, reuders them much less susceptible of inrersien 
thaa tbe ancient. C.4rr. 24— 30. ani 171. j 
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S45. There are several words, howev^, in aU languages, 
M'hich cannot easily be separated from one another, and 
which cannot tfaererore admit much inversion. 

lUua. 1. One subttantive dependingp on another it teldon, in prow 
8t least, in any lang^oag^e, disjoined from It. *'* The beauty of virtue,* 
** via virtutis," << hioi aptnis" But in the poetry of Greece and Rooie, 
such words are frequently separated. 

■^ Anna viraqsque^o.lVoJB quijaiaof A mm** 

- <' MlfyJ a<i^( 0/a tnyXiytitftw AxiXvPf."* J/tOf. l.\, . 

2. A preposition is seldom disjoined fVoBi its substantive. Tffn. 
east to west ; ara rparov ; tx sententia. (Ari, 71.) 

8. An adjective is almost always associated with its substantive in 
the modern languages, 'and very frequently in the anctent. {AH. 69. 
and JUus. 143.) 

4. An adverb is generally adjoined to its verb or adjective both in 
ancient and modern iafiguages, because, having no Hnacctrenjuzta- po- 
sition only can denote Its relation. (Art, 146.) -*-- 

Coroi. These observations circumscribe the subject of inquiry within 
certain limits, add discriminate the parts of speech, in the disposition 
of which we have most reason to expect inversion. It am>ears, then, 
that they are the principal parts of sentences, the ageot and the action, 
or the nominative and the verK (Art. 144. and 1&.) 

5. lo tiie languages of Ghree«e and Rome, it seems perfecfly arbitra- 
ry in what part of the sentence the nnminattve is placed. We find it 
in the beginning of the sentence, or separated by half, sometimes by 
the whole sentence, from the verb it governs. (Art. 143. Iltus. 2. 
^r(.33.) 

6. The verb undergoes the same variety of positions, k Mands in 
the beginning, sometimes in the middle, but most frequently iu the end 
of the sentence. 

06s. Of all these positions -examples are so nomerovs, that we shall 
not produce any. The variety of terminations which inflection fur- 
nishes to the ancient languages is sufficient, in all these circumstances, 
to disttngsish the relations of the agetiit and the action, and to preserve 
perspicuity^ 

244. The inversions of modern languages are much less 
frequent and violent, and the followiog are the most common 
of which our language is susceptible. 

245. A circumstance is sometimes situated before the 
nominative. 

Essample. ^' Tn order,'* says Addison, '< to set this matter in a clear 
light to every reader, i shall, in the fhrst-ptftce, observe, tiiAt a meta- 
phor is a simile in one word.*' This arrangement is mok-e agreeable, 
and perhaps more perspicuous, than the nataral one. << I shall, in the 
first place, observe, in order to set this matter in a clear ligiit to everjr 
reader, that a metaphor is a simile in one word." 

^6. Sometimes a circumstance is inserted after the 

* 9tc Exaniple 1. An. 349. 



j^omuiatiTe^ and before or between the auxiliary and the 
verb. (lUus. 7. and 8. p. 89.) 

ExampU. ^ I have forroedjy with a goad deal of attentioo, constd* 
erad the tubjtfct upoa which you command me to communicate my 
thoughts.'* Thig it, perhaps, not inferior to the natural brder. '< X 
have formerly considered, with a good deal of attention, the subject 
on which you command me to communicate my thoughts." 

£47. The nominative is placed after the verb. But this 
inversion is restricted almost entirely to poetry, where it 
has often a pleasing eftect ; witness the fbttowing examples 
irom the fourth Book of Paradise Lost. 

** 8««et.ts the hmth of mom, her ristOK sweet, 
Widi eharm of eartiett birds ; pleasant toe son. 
When fhnt on this dehriitful land he spreads 
Hit orient beamt,on ham, tree, fhiit, and flower 
GKstVinr with dew ; fragiant the fertile earth 
After suit tbowen, wad sweet the coming; on 
Of prateftil ereningmiid.** 

248. The placing of the nominative after the verb is one of 
the most easy inversions of which our language is suscepti- 
ble ; and, as it affords an agreeable variety, and is perfectly 
consistent with perspicuity, it should not be permitted to 
fall into disuse. It was formerly frequent in prose, and still 
appears in that species of composition with dignity and 
grace. 

Ei^mmple 1. ** There exists not in nature a more miierable animal, 
than a bad man at war with himself.*' 

2. ^* In splendid robes appeared the queen." 

3. The following quotations are found in Hume's History of Eng^- 
land. Speaking of Charles I. '' He had formed one of the most Uiai- 
triotts characters of his age, had not the extreme narrowness of his 
genius in every thing but war sullied the lustre of his other talents." 
<< Had the limitations on the preroggytive been in his time qaite fixed, 
his integrity had made him regaid as sacred the boundaries of the 
constitution." 

249. Another very frequent inversion, in poetry, stations 
the subject in the beginning of a sentence, and sometimes 
throws in a circumstance between the subject and its verb. 

Bxamph 1. The first v^erses in the Iliad are thus translated by Pope : 

» Achillet* wrat]^ to Greece the direfVil sprinr 
Of woes umiamber'd, heavenly Goddew, siug.*' 

Example 2. Paradise Lost opens in a similar manner : 

« Ofman'tfint disobediowe, and the Ihiit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With I6ss of Edeo, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the MitsAd leat, 
Sing, heaTcnly nam I " 
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ISxamplt 8. ThomsoB'i Autiimn commeneet in the Cotiow'mg itraio« 

o Crown*d with the sickle and the whcateo thefti; 
While Autumn, coddinip o'er the yellow pkitB, 
Comet joTial on. the Done iced onct onre 
Wel^pieuM I tone.** 

Tlius. This inversion, though proper and beautiful In poetry, appeav* 
scarcely tolerable in prose. (See Art. 171. in the example, froiii GoT' 
don's Translation of Tacitus.) 

£50. A Doun preceded by a preposition very frequently 
appears before a verb. 

Example. ** By these we acquired our liberties," said the Scotch no- 
Ues, layioir their hands on their swords, " and with these will we de* 
feod then."* 

Afialyiit. This order is much preferable in point of emphasis to thcf 
natural one. How tame is the natural order ! '* We acquired oar 
liberties by these, and we will defend them with these." (Utt Arl. 124. 
/«u*. 20. ». 80.) 

Behol. I. These inversions deviate little from the order of ideas, or 
the grammatical order of the words ; and, though they suspend the 
meaning, they hurt not the perspicuity. This analogy between the 
Mjccession of ideas, and the arrangement of words, is one of the prin- 
cipal beauties of modern languages, which the anckots relinqiuth ia 
order to attain other beauties in point of melody ; apd it is perhaps 
Impossible to propose any general principle by which the preference of 
these beauties may be decided. (Obs. J9rt. 27.) 
* 2. The ancients would eomplain, perhaps, of the taueneis and sim- 
plicity of our arrangement, while we might reprehend the artifice and 
obscurity of their inversion. They would reprobate our neglect of 
harmony, while we might expose their apparent attachment to sound 
more than to sease. Such, at least, is the power of habit, that a period 
of Latin or Greek, arranged in grammatical order, would excite dis- 
gust, and a period of English in the order of Greek or Latin would 
appear ridiculous or uo intelligible .f 
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* Robertaoo^f Historv of Seotlimd. 

t In conjunction vita theie articles OQ Jftvtrn9n, the ftudent ihoold {crme ChsiK 

r IV. Book i. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES Ot FlGUSKfi. 

S51. FIGURES, in general, may be described to be tliat 
language, which is prompted either bj the imagination, or 
hy the passioiM. (Chap. TIL B\ L) 

252. Rhetoricians commtinl J divide them into two great 
classes ; Figures ofivords, and Jigures of thought. 

^3, Figures ofwords^ are commonly called tropes. A, 
Irope consists in a word's being^ employ^ to si^ify some- 
thing that is differeQt from its ongitial and primitive meaa- 
ing; so that if you alter the word, you destroy the figure* 

Jlhis. Thiu, in the seotetices ; << Light arigeth to the upHgfbt ftt 
darkaess ;'* the triofpt consists in << light and darkness/* telog' not 
meant literally, but substituted for eonifort and advtrsUy^ on account of 
sorae resemblance or analogy which light and darkness are supposed, 
to bear to these conditions of life. (St^ llhu. H. Jirl. IV.) 

254. Figures of thought, suppose the Words to be used itt 
their proper and literal meaning, and the figure to consist in 
the turn of the thought. They appear in exclanwtions) in- 
terrogationSy apostrophes, and comparisons ; where, though, 
you vary the words that are used, or translate them from 
one language into another, you may, nevertheless, still pre- 
serve the same figure in the thought. (Illus. 3. Art. 19.) 

Obs. This distinction, however, is of no great use ; as nothing caa 
be buHt upon it in practice : neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to some particular mode of expres- 
sion the name of a trope, or of a figure ; provided we ren^ember, that 
figurative language always imports some colouring of the imagination, 
or some emotion of passioix, expressed in our style : and, perhaps, 
figures of imagination, and figures of passion, ilnight be a more useful 
distribution of the subject. But,^ without i«Md«ting on any artificial 
divisions, it will be more useful, that we inquiry )nto the advaatageii 
vhich language derives Uom figures of speech^ 
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%55. First, TROPES, oji figures, enrich language anil 
render it more copious. B j their means, words siod phraser* 
are multiplied for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for descri- 
bing even the minutest differences ; the nicest shad<es and 
colours of thou^t ; which no language could possibly do bj 
proper words alone, without assistance from tropes. (Art. 21.) 

256. Secondly, thej bestow digjiity upon style. The fa- 
iniliarity of common words, to which our eairs are much ae*> 
customed, tends to degrade style. When we want to adapt 
our language to the tone of an elevated subject, we ahonid 
be greatly at a loss, if we could not borrow assistance from 
inures; which, prop^ly employed, have a similar.efect oo 
language, with what, is produced by the rich and splendid, 
dress of a person of rank ; to create respect, and to giv? aft' 
air of magnificence to him who wears it, Assistance of tys 
kind is often needed Ma prose compositions; but poetry- 
could not subsist without it Hence, figures Ibrm the con- 
stant language of poetry. (Aft. 21.) 

lUua. 1. To say, tlutt < the sun ris^s," is trite and common ; bufit. 
becomes a magnificent imagje.wbep ezpiressed asThomiisoo iias done : 

Bui jro^der OQ^Mt Om; poweiAa kinf «C da;^ 
|leJQt«inf in Uie 



2. To say, thait « All men are subject alike to death,*' presents onty a 

vulvar idea ) but it rises and fills the ima; inatitfn when painted thus by 

Horace : 

Pftllida mors K(|Do pvlsat pede, panperam tabeziUM 
Regttm^ae tuarre*.* 

Or, 

OnuMieodkm cqgiaiarj flnaiua, 
VetHUnr uma, wnui, oeyua, , 

Son exiturSi et not in etemum 
Exiliam impo^uia cymbacf 

257. In the third place, figurbs sivt.us. ihepkasureof 
enjoying two objects presented togemer imtkout confusion, 
to our view ; the principal idea, that is the subject of the 
discourse, along with its accessory, which gives it the figu- 
rative dj*ess. W& see one thing in another, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it ; which is always agreeahte to the mind. For 
ther is nothing with which the fancy is more delighted, 
than With comparisons and ,reseml;>lance$ of objects; and all 
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* With eipialpaQeL impartial &te 
Knoelu at the palaot:, as the «ott»ge fa^. 

t We all muft tre«d the paths of fkte ; 
And ever shakes the mortal om. 
Whose lot embarks us, somLor late, 
Ob Chanm''s baat ; ah I aerer ta retnra. Franczi4 
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■ tropes are founded upon some relation or analogy faettrein 

I one thing and another. 

Rlus. When, for instance, in place of " youth," we saj, the 
'' morning of life ;" the fancy is immediately entertained with all the 
resembling circumstances which presently occih: between these two 
objects. At one moment, we have before ns a certain period of hi»« 
man life, and a certain time of the day, so related to each other, that 

1 the imagfination plays between them with pleasure, and contemplates 

two similar objects, in one view, without embarrassment or confu&ioa. 

I Not only so, but, 

258. In the fourth place, figures are attended with thb 
farther advantage, of giving us frequently a much clearer 
ami more striking view of the principal object, than We conld 
have if it were expressed in sitnple terms, and divested ef its 
aecessorv idea. 

; nixit. 1 . This is, indeed, their principal advantaffe, in virtue of which 

! they are very properly said to iUustraie a tubject, or to throw light 

upon it. For they exhibit the object, on which t^y are emfdoyed, in 
a picturesque form ; they can render an abstract conception, in some 
degree, an object of sense ; they surround it with such circumstances 
as enable the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to contemplate it fully. 

Example " Those persons," says one, << who gain the hearts of most 
people, who are chosen as the companions of their soifter hours, and 
their reliefs from anxiety and care^ are seldom persons of shining qual- 
ities, or strong virtues : it is rather the soft green of the soul oo wfaicii 
we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more glariof^ ob- 
jects.*' Here, by a happy allusion to a colour, the whole conceptioo is 
in one word conveyed clear and strong to the mind. 

Jllut. 2. By a well chosen figure, even conviction is assisted, and the 
impression of a truth upon the mind made more lively and forcible 
than it would otherwise be. 

Examples. *^ When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a 
sediment that renders it impure and noxious :"* ** A heart boiling with 
violent passions, will always send up infatuating furves to the head." 
An image that presents so much congruity between a moral and a sen- 
sible idea, serves, like an argument fymn analogy, to enforce what the 
author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Xllus. 3. Besides, whether we are endeavouring to raise uniimenU of 
pleasure or at^ernon, we can always heighten the emotion by the figures 
which we introduce ; leading the imagination to a train, either of 
agneatflt or disagreeable^ of exalting or debasing ideaiy correspondent 
to the impression which we seek to make. When we want to render 
an object beautiful or magnificent, we borrow images from all the most ' 
beautiful or splendid scenes of nature ; we thereby,, naturally throw a 
lustre over our object ; we enliven the reader^s mind, and dispose him 
to go along with us, in the gay and pleasing impressions^ which we 
give him of the subject. This effect of figures is happily touched in 
the following lines of Dr. Akensid^, and itluttratcd by a very sublime 
figure: 

* m, Tenag. 
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Tlifii the iaexpresiive stnin 



biflTose* its enchantment* Fancy dreami 

Of lacred fountain* and Khraan groret. 

Ami Tale* of,UiM, the inteUectiial Power 

Bends from his awfhl throne a wood'rinjr ear. 

And wwlea. ' ■ Flauum ^ Imigifutian, L 1)4* 

^cholhim. What we hnve now explained, concerning the cbaractct 
Und advantages of fignrea, naturally leads iis to reflect on the wonder- 
ful power ef language ; noi can we reflect on it withotit the highest 
admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now become for all the concep- 
tions of the human mind ; even for the most subtle and delicate work- 
ings of the ima^nation ! What a pliant and flexible instrument in the 
band of one who can employ it skilfully ; prepared to take every form 
which he chuses to give it ! Not content with a simple communi- 
catioa of ideas and thoughts, it paints those ideas to the eye ; it gives 
colouring and re/f'et'o^ even to the most abstract conceptions. In the 
figures which h uses, it sets mirrors before as, where we may, a second 
time^ behold objects in their likeness. It entertains us, as with a suc- 
cession of the most splendid pictures ; disposes, in the most artificial 
manner, of the light and shade, for viewing every thing to the best ad- 
vantage ; in fine, from being a rude and imperfect interpreter of men's 
wants and necessities, it has now parsed into an instrumeut of the most 
delicate and refined luxury. ^ 

259. All TROPES are founded on the relation which one 
object bears to another^ m virtue of which, the name of the 
one can be substituted instead of the name of the other ; 
and by such a sujjalitution, the vivacity of the idea is cora- 
monlj meant to be increased. These relations, some more, 
some less intimate, maj all give rise to tropes. 

260. To illustrate these relations, we have constructed 
the following 

Tabie of Figures, ufJiich, among related objects, extend 
the properties of one to ajy)ther, 

L An attribute of the cause, expressed as an attribute of the effect. 



To my advent'rou* sod;, 
" " flil" " 



Tkat with no middle flight intends to aoar. Paradia LomU 

II. An attribute of the eifect, expressed as an attribute of the cause. 
No wonder, fallen sticU tipernicioiu height. Par. Lost. 

llf . An effect expressed as an attribute of the cause. 

Jovial wine Musing midnight 

Giddii drink Panting height 

Drowsy night Astoni^td thought. 

And the merry bells ring round, 

And thejtcund rebecks sound. AUegr: 

TV. An attribute for a subject bestowed upon one of its parts or 
timbers ; as, longing arms. 

It was the niehtinfiile, and not the brie. 
That pierced the /oii/ir/ hollow of thine ear.* 

* JKomeo ud Juliet, Act IIL Seowf. 
13 
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V. A quality of the agent given to the instrument^ with which it «i 
erates. 

Why peep yonr c«iw»d fw<wdt half ovt of tlek skelU ? 

VI. The means or instrument conceived to be the agent. 

A hroken rock the/orcr of Pirus thvew. 

Vn. The chief circumstance conceived to be the patient. 
Whoie hunger ha» not tasted food ibeie three dayst- 

VIIL An attribute of the agent given to the subject, upon which il 
operates. 

High-eUmbingMlk JUiUon, 

JX. A quality of one subject given to another.. 

'When shapeless ace, and weak feeUe limb»« 

Should iMTing thy fWther to his drtt^ing chair. Shakespeare, 

By art, the pilot thro«if[:h the boiling deep. 

And howling tempest, steers the/earte** ship. Iliadf xxiii. 58^. 

X. A circumstance connected with a subject, expressed as a quality 
of the subject. 

^is oars the chance oTjIghting fields to try. Iliad, L 301. 

£61. The several relations upon which figures of speech 
are commonly founded, are epitomized in the following two 
tables : one of subjects expressed figuratively, and one of 
attributes. 

FIRST TABLE. 

Subjects expressed figuraiivdy. 

1. A word proper to one subject, employed figuratively, to express 
a resembling subject. 

Illus. 1. There is no figure of «pcech so frequent, as that which is 
derived fi'om the relation of resemblance ; as, morning of Hfe, for 
youth, (fllas. Jirl. 257.) 

^ JInalysis, The life of man ref^emblCD a Natural day, in several par- 
ticulars : the morning is the beginning of day ; youth, the bcgianing- 
of life ; the moruiog is cheerful ; so is youth, &tc. 

2. By another resemblance, a multitude of troubles are, a sea of 
trouble ; and a bold warrior is, the thunderbolt of war. 

Corol. This.fij^ure, above all others, affords pleasure to the mind, by 
variety of beauties. It possesses, among others, the beauty of a meta- 
phor, or of a simile. A figure of speech, built upon resemblance, al- 
ways suggest-s a comparison between the principal subject, and the 
accessory. Hence, by this fig-ure, every gx»od effect of a metaphor, or 
simile, may be produced in a short and lively manner. 

II. A word proper to the effect, employed figuratively, to express 
the cause *, as, skadaiv^ for cloud ; glittering tower^ for helmet ; um* 
bragt or shadow , for tree. "--- 

Where the dun unOrtige fatagi. S^ng, lA0%3. 
tJftueShora. 
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A wwnA is made to signify an arrow. 

Ftdnere B«n pedilrat te eontequar. Ovid. 

•Unalyris. Th^re is a peculiar force and beauty in this ; the word, 
>which signifies figuratirely the principal subject, denotes it to be a 
^auscj by suggesting the efieci. 

Hi. A word proper to the cause, employed figuratively to express the 
^effect ; as, grief y aorraw^ for l^ars. 

Afrin, Ulynec wiVd hh pensive bead : 
Again, anmMUi*d, a thoMrr aftorraro shed. 
Streaxning^itfjf hU faded cheek bedewed. 

BlindtiesSf for darkness. 

Cceeif emsHU ia audit. JEndd, iiL 800. 

^nalysii. There is a peculiar beauty in this figure, similar to that in 
the former : the figurative name denotes the subject to be an tfftci by 
sugrgesting its cause. 

IV. Two things being intimately connected, the proper name of the 
one employed figuratively to signify the other. 

Illus. Day, for light. Kighl^ for darkness ; and hence, a sudden 
ulg^ht. Winter, for a storin at sea : 

Interea mag;no uisceri marraqre poatnm, 
•-., ""Nv Etnisssmque Syemem senstt Neptunut. Mneitf^ i. 1S8. 
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V. A word proper to an attribute, employed figuratively to denote 
^^ :hc subject. 

Totafi and beauty tball be- laid indast. 

Jilajcsljjj for king ; as in Hamlet, Jlct i. Scene 1 . 

V^haX art thau, that usurp'tt this time of night. 
Together with that fair and warliict; fbrni, 
. In which the majesttf of buried I>ei2mark 
Did sometimes march ? 

Jlnalysis. The peculiar beauty of this figure arises from suggestirig 
an attribute that einbellishes the subject, or puts it in a stronger light. 

VI. A complex term, enjjJoycd figuratively to denote one. of the 
\ component parts ; K%,funus, for a dead body ; burial, for a grave. 

VII. The name of one of the component parts, instead of the com- 
k plex term ; as, the east, for a country situated cast from us. Jovii 

vestigia servat, for imitating Jupiter in general. 

Vill. A word signifying time or place, employed figuratively to de- 
note whiait is connected with 'it. 

Illus. Clime, for season, or for a constitution of government : hence 
the expression, merciful clinic, Jiceey winter, for snow, atculwnfelix. 

IX. Apart, for the whole ; as, the ;?o/6, for. the earth : the head, for 
the person. 

Triginta nunas pi'o capHe tuo d^di. Ptautus. 

Jiaaiytis. The peculiar beauty of this figure consists in marking that 
part, which makes the greatest figure. 

X. The name of the container, to signify what is contained. 

nius. Grove, for birds in it ; as, vocal grove. Skips for the .«^^oimen ; 
as, agonizing ships. Mountains for the sheep pastuiiug ou them ; as^ 
bleatmg mimntains. The kettle for the water : as, the kettio ioih. 

XI. The name of the sustaioer, to signify wliat is sustained. 
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lUta. AUar, for sacrifice ; fields for the battle fouffht apon it : m 
welUfought>W. (§ X. p. 140.) » *- * ^ 

XII. The name of the materials, to signify the things made of them ^ 
as, hempf for rope ; eold tteel^ for a sword ; lead, for a b«itlet. 

XlH. The names of the Gods and Goddesses, employed figuratiTely, 
to signify wrhat they patronize. 

lUtu. Jove for the air, Mars for war, Tcnu* for beauty, Cupid fow 
love, Ceres for corn, Keptune for the ste, Vulcan for fire. 

This figure bestows great elevation upon the subject ;, and therefore 
ought to be confined to the higher strains of poetry. 

SECOND TABLE, 
Attributes expressed figUTativ€hf, 

I. When two attributes are connected, the name oT the dne may be 
employed figuratively, to express the other. 

lUus. Purity for virginity, lliese are attributes of the same person 
or thing ; hence the expression, virgin snow, for pure snow : vir^n 
gold, for gold unalloyed. ** 

II. A word signifying properly an attribute of one subject, employed 
figuratively to express a resembling attribute of another subject. 

illus. 1 . Tottering state, imperious ocean, angry flood, ra^ns tempest , 
Shallow fears. 

» 

> My rare diTinity shftH War tlw diield. 

And edge thy •wonl to ret^ the glorious field. Odygxy^ xx. 61. 

2. Black omen, for eja omen that portends bad fortune : ns, attr odor. 
Virgil. 

Obs. The peculiar beauty of thi^ figure, arises from sug<restin^ a 
comparison. _ ** ^ 

IIL A word proper %o the subject, employed to express one ot Its 
attributes. 
Jllas. Mind^ for intellect j mind, for resolution. 

IV. When two subjects have a resemblance by a common quality 
the name of the one subject may be employed figuratively, to denote 
that quality in the other ; as, suTnnt&r, for agreeable life. 

V. The name of the instrument, made to signify the power of emoioT- 
ing it. *^ . ^ 

----- Melpomene, eui liquidam pater 
Vbcem eum eitfmfq, dedit. 

Scholium. The ample field of figurative expression, displayed in 
these tables, affords great scope for reasoning, as we shall find in the 
subsequent analyses of figurative language. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MKTAPHOR. 

!^3. METAPHOR is a figure founded entirely on, the 
resemblance which one' subject bears to another. Hence, it 
is .much allied to simile,' or comparison ; and is indeed .bo 
other than a comparison, expressed in an abridged fornu 
jfjJr/. 260.) 

Illus. When of some ^reat mioister it is said, ^ that he upholds the 
'state,, like a pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice/' a 
comparison is madie \ but when it is 6aid of such a minister, << that he 
is the pillar of the state," it is now become a metaphor. 

jSnalysis^ The comparison betwixt the minister and a pHIar, i» made 
in the mind ; but is expressed without any of the words that denote 
comparison. The comparison is only ihsiouated, not expressed ; the 
one object 'is supposed to be so ITke the other, that without formally 
drawing the comparison, the name of the one may be put in ihe place 
of the name of the other. '^ The minister is the pillar of the state.*' 
This^ therefore, rs a more lively and animated manner of expressing 
the resemblances which imagination traces among objects. There is 
nothing that delights the fancy more than this act of comparing things 
together, discovering resemblances between them, and describing them 
by their likeness. The mind thus employed, is exercised without being 
fati^ied ; and is gratified with the consciousness of its own ingenuity. 
C5fc/io/ti«ii,p. 139.> 

263. Though all metaphor imports comparison, and« 
therefore, is, m that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as 
the words in a metaphor are not taken literally, but chans;- 
ed from their proper to a figurative sense, the metaphor is 
commonly ranked among tropes or figures of words. (E^t- 
€tmph» Jirt, ^45.) But, provided the nature of it be well 
understood, it signifies very little whether we call it a 
figure or a trope. (Obs. Ah, 254.) 

IUma. 1. We have confined it to the expression of resemblance be*> 
tween two objects. We must remark, however, that the word meta- 
phor is sometimes used in a looser and more extended sense ; for the 
application of a term in any figurative signification, whether the figure 
be founded on resemblance, or on some other relation which two ob- 
jects bear to one another. 

Example. For instance; when grtnf hairs ^re put for old age, as, 
" to bring one's gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ;*' some writers 
would call this a metaphor, though it is not properly one, but what 
rhetoricians call a metonymy ; that is, the effect put for the cause ; 
(§- IL p. 139.) " grayhliirs" being the effect of old «ge, but not bear- 
u>|) any sort of resemblance to it. 

J3* 
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£64. Of ali the figures of speech, none comet so near €a 
painting as metafhor. Its peculiar effect 48 to ^ve light 
ami strength to description ; to make intellectual ideas, in 
some sort, visible to the eye, by giving them colour, and sab- 
stance, and sensible qualities. In order, however, to pro- 
duce this effect, a delibate hand is recj^uired ; for,, by a very 
little inaccuracy, we are in hazard of introducing confusion, 
fn place of promoting perspicuity. (Art, 9^7^ 

Illut. Several nilet , therefore, are necessary to be given for flie 
proper managenont of metaphor. But, before enteriiig on these, ^n^e 
shall give one instance oi n very beautiftil metaphor, (bat we vawty 
shew the 6guve to full advantage. We shall take our instance from 
Lord Bolingbroke^s Remarks on the History of England. Just at the 
conclusion of his work, he is speaking of the behaviour of Charles I. 
to his last parliament : *Mn a word," says be, ^ about a month after 
their meeting, he dissolved them ; and, as soon as he had dissolv^cf 
them, he repented ; but he repented too- late of his rashness. Well 
might he repent, for the vessel was now full, and this last drop made 
the waters of bitterness overflow."-—*' Here," he adds, << we draw the 
£Urtatn, and put an end to our remarks." 

Analyns. Nothing could be more happily thrown off. The ro^^-^ 
phor, we sec, is continued through several expressions. The vtssA Is 
put for the state or temper of the nation already /ii//, that is, provoked 
to the highest by former oppressions and wrongs ; this last drop^ 
stands for the provocation recently Peceived by the abrupt dissolotioss 
of the parliament ; and the overflowing of the waters of bitterness^ beau- 
tifully expresses all the effects of resentment let loose by an exaspera- 
ted peoirie. 

Scholia. Nothing forms a more spirited and digniiled conclusion of 
a subject, than a figure of this kind happily placed at the close. We ~ 
see the eSeoi of it in this instonce. Thue author goes off with a good 
grace ; and leaves a strong and full impression of his subject on (be 
reader's mind. A metaphor has frequently an advantage above a for* 
uial comparison. How much would the sentiment here have been en- 
feebled, if it had been expressed in the style of a regular simile, thos : 
'* Well might he repent ; for the state of the nation, loaded with 
grievances and provocation, resembled a vessel that was now full, and 
this superadded provocation, like the last drop infused, made their 
rage and resentment, as waters of bitterness, overflow." It has infi- 
nitely more spirit and force as it now stands, in the form of a metaphor. 
** Well might he repent j for the vessel was now full ; and this last • 
drop made the waters of bitterness overflow." 

^65, The first rule to be observed in <he conduct of meta- 
phors, is, that they be suited to ithe nature of the subject of 
which we treat: neither too many, nor too gay; nor too 
elevated for it ; that we neither attempt to force ike subject, 
by means of them, into a degree of elevation which is not 
congruous to it ; nor, on the tther hand, allow it to sink be- 
low its proper dignity. (Art. 258. lUus.. 3.) 

tttxis, 1, This is a direction which belongs to all figurative language. 
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And should be ever kept in view. Some metaphort are allowable, naj^ 
beautiful in poetry, which it would be absurd and unoatural to employ 
in prose ; some tnajr be gfraceful in oratioos, whieh would be very im- 
proper in historical or philosophical composition. 

2. We must remember that fibres are the dress of oar sentimeats . 

3. As there is a natural congruity between dress and the character 
or rank of the person -who wears it, a violation of this congruity never 
fails to be injurious to the person , the same hol<b precisely as to the 
sqppiicafton of figures to sentiment. 

4. The excessive or unseaionable employment of them is OMre fop- 
pery in writing. It gives a boyish air to composition ; and instead of 
raising a subject, in fact, diminishes its dignity. For, as in life, true 
dignity must be founded on character, not on dress and appearance, 
so the dignity of composition must arise from lentiroent and thought, 
not from ornament. The aifectation and parade of ornament, detract 
as mucli from an author, as they do from a roan. (JJrt. 128.) 

Corel. 1. Figures and metaphors, therefore, should, on no occasion, 
be stuck on too profhsely ; nor should they ever be such as refuse to 
accord with the strain of our sentiment. 

2. Nothing can be more unnatural, than for a wrttier to carry on a 
strain of reasoning, in the same sort of figurative language which he 
would use in description. When he reasons, we look only for pentpi- 
cuity ; when he describes, ve expect embellishment ; when he divides, 
or relates, we desire plainness and simplicity. 

Schiolia. One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know when* 
to be simple. I'his always gives a heightening to ornament, in its 
proper place. The right disposition of the shade makes the light and 
colouring strike the more. ** He is truly eloquent who can discourse 
of humble subjects in a plain style, who can treat important ones with 
dignity, and speak of things which are of a middle nature, iu a tem- 
perate strain. For one who, upon no occasion, CRn express himself in 
a calm, orderly, distinct manner, when he begins to be on fire l>efore 
his readers are prepared to kindle along, with him, has the appearance 
of raving like a madman among persons who are in their senses, or of 
reeling like a drunkard, in the midst of sober company.*** This ad- 
monition should be particularly attended to by young' practitioners in 
the art of writing, who are apt to be carried away by an ondistin- 
guishing admiration of what is showy and florid, whether in its place 
or not.f 

^66. The second rule which we give, respects the choice 
of objects, from whence tnetaphors, and other figures, are to 
be drawn. 
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Is enim ett clo^aent, (pd et humilia subtiliter, et luspw giavicer, et medioeria 
temperate, potest dicrre* Nam qei aftil potett tranqiiille, nihil koiler, nibi>d«§nattf, 
dittincte, potett dieere, b, cum non pnepantis suribus inflammare rem CKpit» furere 
apud tanoc, et quaai inter sobrios liaccluiri temulentus videtur *' Cicero, 

t What person of the kast taste can bear the followini^ passage in an historian f 
He is iriving aa accoont of the ihrneos act of psrlismeat against irrefcvlar nmrriaget 
in h-nekuid : ** llie bill,'* says he, ** underwent a great number of aitenrtions and 
amendments, which were not effected without violent contest.'' This is plain ian. 
guage, suited to the sttb.iect ; and we naturally expect, that, he should go on in the 
sane strain, to tell us. that after these coot«!«ts, if wa« carried by a great Maiorify of 
Toiees, and obtained tke royal assent. But how does he express himself in nni^inr 
the period ; ** At length, however, it was floated through both houses on the tide ^ 
a great majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal apjprobation." Nothing 
can be own puarile that sach langmme. SmoUettV BSstory of £ilglimd, duoted in 
tie Crittcai Reriew ftr Occ 17C1, p. Uu 
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lUiu. 1. The field for figurative lan^a^e is rery wide. AH nutate, 
to speak in tl^ style of figures, opens its stores to us, and admits as to 
gather, from aU sensible objects, whatever can illustrate intellecttial or 
moral ideas. Not only thfr gay and splendid objects of sense, bat the 
grave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy and dismal^ may, on differ- 
ent occasions, be introduced into figures with propriety. 

2. But we jnust beware of ever using such allusions as raise in tbe 
mind disagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. Even when meta- 
phors are chosen in order to vilify and degrade any object, an atittior 
should study never to be. nauseous in his alliisions. But, in -subjects 
of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to introduce mean and vulg^ar 
metaphors. 

Ob». 1. In the treatise on the Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift's works,, 
there is a full and humorous ct^lection of instances of thig kind, where- 
in authors, instead of exalting, have contrived to degrade their sub- 
jects by tbe figures which they employed. 

2. Authors of greater note than those which are there quoted, have 
at times fallen into this error. Archbishop 1 illotson, for instance, is 
sometimes negligent in his choice of metaphors ; as, when speaking 
of the. day of Judgment, he describes the world, as '< cracking about 
the sinners' ears." 

3. Shakespeare, whose imagination was rich and bold, in a much 
greater degree than it was delicate, often fjtils Jiere. 

Example. The following is, a gross traniigressipn ', in his Henry V.^ 
having mentioned a dung-hill, he presently raises a metaphor from the 
steam of it ; and on a su^jecttoo, that naturally led to «iuch nobler 
ideas : . . , 

And ilHMe that leave their valiant bones in France, 

Bying like men, though buried vm your dunghilb, 

They shall be^ttaned ; for there the sun shall greet them, 

And draw their honours reeking up to heavens Act IV, Scent 9, 

9,67* In the third place, as metaphors should be drawn 
from objects of some dignitjs so particular care should foe 
taken that the resemblance^ which is the foundation of the 
metaphor, be clear aod perspicuous, not far-fetched, nor 
difficult to discover. The transgression of this rule makes, 
what is called harsh or forced metaphors, which are always 
displeasing, because thej puzzle the reader,, and instead of 
illustrating the thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 

Illxis. With metaphors of this kind Cowley abounds. He, and some 
of the writers of his age, seemed to have considered it as the perfec- 
tion of wit, to hit upon likenesses between objects which no other per- 
son could have discovered ; and, at the same time, to pursue those 
metaphors so far, that it requires some ingenuity to follow them out, 
and comprehend them. This makes a metaphor resemble an enigma ; 
and is the very reverse of Cicero's rule on this head : *< Every metaplidr 
should be modest, so that it may carry the appearance of having 
been led, not of having forced itself into the place of that word whose 
room it occupies ; that it may seem to have come thither of its own 
accord, and not by constraint."* 

• (« Verecunda debet esse, translatio ; at dedoet* esse in aliennm locom non imiinB,, 
atque ut voluntario non Vi veaisse vMeatur.'* tk Orotmtf kb, Ui. t, 53. 
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2. To be neW) and not vulgar, is a Itcauty. Trite and common re- 
semblances should indeed be avoided in 'our metaphors. But when 
thej are fetched from some likeness too remote, and ijing too far ent 
of the road of ordinary thought, then, besides their obscurity, they 
have also the disadvantage of appearing laboured, and, as the French 
call it, " recherche." Metaphors, like all other ornaments, lose their 
whole grace, when they do not seem natural and easy. 

3. It is but a bad and ungraceful softening, which writers sometimes 
use for a harsh metaphor, when they pajjiate it with the expression, 
as it were. This is but an awkward parenthesis ; and metaphors^ 
^vhich need this apology of an as tt werey woUTd,' generally, have been 
better omitted. (See Art 16((.) Metaphors, too, borrowed from any 
of the sciences, especially such of them as belong to particular profes- 
sions, are almost always faulty by their obscurity. (Art. 84. Illus.) 

£68. In the fourth place, it must be carefully attended to, 
in the conduct of metaphors, never to jumble metapharical 
and plain language together: never to construct a period 
8o, that part of it rauat be understood metaphorical Ij, part 
literally : tiiis always produces a most disagreeable confu- 
sion. 

Example 1. Long to my joys my dearest l«rd is lost, 

His country's buSiler, and the Grecian boast ; 
Now from my fimd embrace by terapesu toni, 
, Our otiller celumn of Uie state is borne, 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent** OUysny IV, 0C2. 

Analysis. Here, in ope line, her son is figured as a column ; and in 
the next, he returns to be a person, to whom it belongs to take adieu^ 
and to ask Consent. This is inconsistent. 1 he poet should either 
have kept himself to the idea of man, in the literal sense yor if be 
figured him by a column, he should have ascribed nothing to him but 
i»hat belonged to it. He was not at liberty to ascribe to that column 
the actions and properties of a man. Such unnatural mixtures render 
the image, indistinct \ leaving it to waver, in our conception, betweea 
the figurative and the literal sense. 

Example 2. Pope, elsewhere, addressing himself to the king, says, 

To thee the worM its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

Analysis. This, though not so gross, is a fault, however, of the same 
kind. It is plain, that had not the rhyme misled him to the choice of 
an improper phrase, he would have said, 

like harrest csorly, but m»ture the erop.: 

and so would have continued the figure which he had begun. Whereas, 
by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the literal word, praise^ 

* In the prigina], there is no allusion to a column, and the metaphor is regphurly 
inpported: 

^H irpiv ftev iroaiv e9^\ov airf&itcoa SvfioXtdvTa 
TLavfdtiji aptr^oi xtKavfiCvov h Aavaotiti 
Eff-SXov, rv kXsos hpv «a6' 'EXXada Kat fitaov Apyoc 
Vvv i* av itaii* ayanriTov avvpst^avTo ^fAXat 
*AirXM u /teyafuv; vd' if/iidcora; oK^aa, ^ 734. 
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wheft we wer« eipectipg soraethiDg that related to the haireit, tins 
fiHWre U broken^ end ike Mro members of the sentence have no proper 
correspoodenee with each other : 

nto A«r«eKe«rif, bat nuitiira the pndae. 

Example 3. The works of Ossian abound with beautifil and correct 
metaphors : such as that on a hero : " In peace, then art the gale of 
spring ; in war, the mouutain storon." Or this, on a woman ; ** She 
was covered with the light of beauty ; but her heart was the house of 
pride." 

Excepiian. They afford, however, ooe instance of the fault we are 
now censuring ; " Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, 
but they met a rock : for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken fhey rolled 
back from his side : nor did they roll in safety ; the spear of the kmg 
pursued their flight.** 

Analysis. At the beginning, the metaphor is very beautiful. The 
stream, the unmoved rock, the wavc& rolling back broken, are expres- 
sions employed in the proper and consistent language of fi^re ; but 
in the end, when we are told, ** they did net roll in safety, because the 
spear of the king pursued their flight," the literal meaning is improper- 
ly mixed with the metaphor ; they are, at one and the same time, pre- 
sented to us as waves that roll, and men that may be pursued and 
tcounded with a tpcar. 

£69. In tlie fifth place, never make two different meta- 
phors meet on one object. This is what is called mixed met- 
aphor, and is indeed one of the grossest abases of this figure ; 
such as Shakespeare's expression, <^ to take arms a^inst a 
sea of troubles.*' This makes a most unnatural medlej, , 
and confounds the imagination entirely. 

Illtu. Quinctilian has sufficiently guarded us against it. *< We must 
be particularly attentive to end with the same kind of metaphor with 
which we have begun. Some, tvhen they begin the figure with a tem* 
pest, conclude it with a conflagration ; which forms a shameful incour 
Eisteucy."* 

E:fampk 1. The diarra dinolrei apace, 

And^ai tbe morning ftteala upon the uight. 
Melting tlie darknipi, io tfaoir minetenflet - 
Begin to duue the ignorant fuoiei uiat mantle 
Their elearer reaion. Teif^^, 

Analynt. What an inconsistent groupe of objects is brought together . 
in this passage, which professes to describe persons recovering their 
judgment after tbe enchantm^t, that held them, was dissolved ! So 
many ill sorted things are here joined, that, the mind can see nothing 
clearly ; the morning stealing upon the darkness, and at the same time, 
melting it j the senses of men chasing fumes, ignorant fumeSf and 
fumes that mantle. 

Example 2. So again in Romeo and Juliet : 

' ■ as glorious, 
As is a winged messenger from heaven, 
Unto tbe iK'oite upturned wondering ^yt% 

* « Id imprimis est custodiendnm, ut quo Kenere eoq>erit tramlati<Kkis, hoc fiaiam 
Molti autem cum initium a tempestate lumserunt, incendio ant ruina finiunt ; quae 
est iuconseqtieutia rerum foedissima/' 
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Of mortal!, that fall hack to gaze «]i him, 
When he bestrides the lazjr-iuiciiig clouds, 
And sails apon the bosom of the air. 



Jfnalysis. Here, the an^el is represented as, at one moment, bestrid- 
ing the clouds, and sailing npon the air ; and upon the bosom of the 
air too ; which forms such a confused picture, that it is impossible for 
any ima^tiation -to comprehend it. 

Extxmph 3. More correct writers than Shakespeare sometimes fall 
into thU error of mixings metaphors. 

I bridle in my struKgling muse with pain, 
Thfat loBjp to launch into a bolder strain.* 

,9nalym. The muse, fibred as a horse, may be bridlcfi ; bat when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force of iinagin- 
attoa, can it t>e supposed both a horse and a ship at one moa»ent ; bri- 
dltdj to hinder it from Immching, Were we to try this metaphor by 
Addison's own rule, namely, to suppose the jS^re painted, it would 
appear more grotesque than any of Hogarth's subjects'. Xh«it the 
musje, from Iter connexion with the winged hone Pegasus, might seme- 
times re<|ttire the bridle, is not perhaps very unnaturaU But were she 
painted in «n attitude in whieh the bridle prerented her from launch- 
ing (Mr jumping into the sea ; or were a picture to exhibit a ship launch- 
ed, not. into the sea, but upon a sheet of paper, or into a song, the 
spectator would feel something of the disposition inspired by the mon- 
ster of Horace, 

■* Spectatmn admissi riium t^neatis amici. 

But the muse is a goddess. Now to bridle a goddess is no very deli- 
cate itlea. But- wiiy must fihe be bridled } because she longs to launch ; 
an act which was never hindered tyy ft bridle. And whither will she 
launch ^ into a nobler strain. She is in the first line B,god4et$y or a 
horse f in the second, a boat or ajavehn^ (for both may be launched) 
and the care of the poet is to keep his horsjt, or his 6oa{, or his spear y 
from singing. 

270. Addison's rule is a good one for examining the pro - 
jwiety of metaphors, when we doubt whether or not thej be 
of the mixed kind : namely, that we should try to form a 
picttire upon them, and consider how the parts would agree, 
and wliat sort of fjgure the whole would present, when de- 
4iQeated with a pencil. By this means we should become 
sensible, whether inconsistent circumstances were mixed, 
and a monstrous image thereby produced, as in all those 
faulty instances which have been given ; or whether the ob- 
ject was throughout presented in one natural and consistent 
point of view. 

an. As metaphors ought never to be mixed ; so in the 
sixth place, we should avoid crowding them together on the 
same object* Supposing each of the metaphors to be pre- 
tserved dis^nct, yet, if Siey be heaped on one another, they 

* A4diiOD. 
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produce a eonfusion somewhat of the same kind with the 
mixed metaphor. 

Examplt I. ** There is a timey when factions, by the ▼ehemence of 
their fermentation, stun, and disable one anolber*." 

Analysit. The noble author represents factions, first, as discordant 
Auids, the mixture of which produces violent ferinentation ; but he 
qaickly reiinquishes this view of them, and imputes to them operations 
and effects, consequent only on the supposition of their being solid 
bodies in motion. They maim and dismepber one another by forcible 
collisions. ^ 

Example 2. '< Those whose minds are dull and heavy do not easily 
penetrate into the folds and intricacies of an affair, akid therefore can 
only scum off what they4ind at the topf." 

Analysis. That the writer had a right to represent his affair, what- 
ever it was, either as a bale of cloth or a fluid, nobody can deny. But 
the laws of common sense and perspicuity demanded of him to keep 
it either the one or the other, because it could nnt be both at the sanae 
time. It was absurd, therefore, after be had penetrated the folds ot" 
it, kn operation competent only on the suppMition of its being some 
pfiable body,- to speak of scumming off what floated on the surface, 
which could not be performed unless it was a fluid. 

272. ITie onlj other rule concerning; metaphors, which 
we shall add, is, that they be not too Jar pursued,. If the 
resemblance on which the figure is founded, be long dwelt 
upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, we 
make an aljegorj instead of a metaphor ; we tire the reader, 
who soop' becomes weary of this play of fancy ; and we 
render our discourse obscure. This is -called straining a 
metaphor. 

Critick 1. Cowley deals iii this to excess ; and to this error is owing, 
in a great measure, that intricacy and harshness, in his figurative lan- 
guage, which we before remarked. (Art. 207.) 

2. Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes guilty of pursuing his' metaphors 
• too far. Fond, to a high degree, of every decoration of style, wh^n 

once he had hit upon a figure that pleased him, he was extremely loth 
to part with it. 

3. Dr. Yoting also often trespasses in the same way. The merit, 
however, of this writer, in figurative language, is great, and deserves 
to be remarked. P^o writer, ancient or modern, had a stronger ima- 
gination than Dr. Young, or one more fertile in figures of every kind. 
His metaphors are often new, and often natural and beautiful. But 
his imagination was strong and rich, rather than delicate and correct. 
Hence, in his relight Ihoughts, there prevail an obscurity, and a hard- 
ness in his style. The metaphors are frequently too bold, and fre- 
quently too far pursued , the reader is dazzled rather than enlighten- 
ed ; and kept constantly on the stretch to keep pace with the author. 

4. Of all the English authors, none is so hap))y in his metaphors as 
Addison. His imagination was neither so ricli nor so strong a^ Dr. 
Young*s ; but far more chaste and delicate. Perspicuity, natural 
grace, and ease, always distinguish his figures. Tbey are neither 

f BoUogbroke. t Swift. 
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fciarth nor ttrained ; tliey never appear to tia^e been itadied or sovght 
wtfher ; but seem to rise of their own acccHrd frMB tlia rabject, and con- 
stantly embellish it. 

SdutUa 1. Metaphors expressed by single words nay, it seems, be 
introduced on, every occasion, from the most careless effusions of con- 
versation, to the highest and most paisioDate expression of tragedy ; 
aad on all these occauons they are, perhaps, the most beautiful and 
si^pAificant language that can be employed. There is no doubt of the 
jtlstness of this observation with regard to any species of speaking or 
writing, except that which denotes violent pabsion, concerning which 
«Im prACCice of the most correct performers is not aaiform ; some of 
^em rejecting, others admitting, the use of sach figures. 

2. Short metaphors appear with perfect propriety in oratory, me- 
mdirs,' essays, novels, but particularly in history. The historian is 
scarcely permitted to indulge in hunting after comparisons ; he is sel- 
d«m aUowcfd to introduce the more elevated and poetical figures of 
^^^trophe and perspnificRtgin ) he is. not even at liberty, to amuse 
wuXHnetaphors extended to many CHrcumstances of. resemblaace, but 
to those ^pressed . in single or lew words, he has the. most Approved 
access. ^Socb 0rjs%a^nt»are the propor impleaaepts of a vigorous and 
decisive mind» which has leianre only to snatch a ray (Mf. embellishment 
from a passftng object, without tamii^^ aside from its ci^f^ital pursuU.. 
The superior attention of the histori«j» to thematterof-wlHcb.be treats, 
the djignily and gravity of his style, which ought to correspond to the 
importance of his matter, call upon him to communicate his thoughts . 
in the most correetypenp^ieuous^ and forcible laeguage ; and suchj in 
a serene state of the mind, is the language of short metaphor. . 

3. ^oth Shakespeare and Olway conceived short metaphors to be 
perfectly consistent with th# most violent agitations of passion. It is 
in vain .to aM>cfil tp the authority of other tragic poets. They are 
unatoimons for the use of similar metaphors in similar situations. Ma<- 
hy of them, indeed, have so overloaded their •pathetic scenes with this 
brilliant ornament, that it obscures the meaning, diminishes the im- 
pressipn, and sometiqses disgusts the reader., 

4. But extended metaphors, which chiefly amuse the imagination by 
a great variety of pretty apd pleasant resemblances, ^re much more 
ciscomscribed in their appearance. They are too refined to occur in 
conversation, or on any occasion that allows not time for recoUectiony 
and for tracing similitudes which are at least so remote and unexpect- 
ed, as to surprise and captivate. They present themselves with per- 
fect grace, in pulpit-oratory, in political writings, in works of criticism, 
and in ewaiys. But their peculiar province is descriptive poetry^ and 
the dispassionate parts of epic.. They are inconsistent with violent 
pasf ion, and are seldom introduced witli success into tragedy. They 
are calculated entirely to please the imagination. 1'hey interfere with 
alLthe strong feelings of the heart. The mind Uiat can either utter 

•or relish tiiem may be gay and elevated, but must be composed and 
tranquil. Under the pressure of deep distress, they are disgusting and 
{{(tolerable. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

eoMPARfisoift oa similes. 

273, COMPARISONS or timiUs differ chiefly from 
metapHors ia the vigour of imagination with which thej 
are conceived. In tile nee of me$€^hors, we suppose th!e 
primary object transformed into the resembUng one. In* 
the use of coynparisons we soar not so hi^^ but content 
ourselves with renuurking H^ilitude merely. . 

lllut. 1. Tn an compitrisofM there should be ftmii* «di»ethro5 n^wor^ 
sttrprisiap id order to pfetse and illustrate. Therfr l» Aofhin^ iie^ «nr 
gurprising- in the resemblance of' the individuals tff th« Haoe species, 
as when we say^ one man, or one Horse, or one o$lkf Is lilEe ouMiier ; 
because these indrHdnals are formed by nature sifBlhiry at»d no cotfH 
parison institnted between them can be ^nrpposed td product *ny toor* 
elty or surprise-. To find, then, reseitiblihnces 'which a!ra tte#^Drsur' 
prising^, and which, consequently, may produce plMisvre'M' ^Ittstvation, 
we must search for them where they are not cominoidy to be expect- 
•d, between tlitnjs of diAerent species. 

Example. If^ for instance, I discover a resembtahccr belw^ft'a mait 
and a horse m swlfhiess, between a man and an oak in strength, or 
between a man and a rock in steadhiess, suth resefiDbtftHces, betilg 
new, and ^nerally nnobserred, excite surprise and pleasiire, tihd im^ 
proYe my conceptions of the swiftness, streng^fh, and steadiiie^, of the 
man. 

Corot. Hence results the first general principfe cdnceraftigf good 
comparisons of resembhmee *, they must be drawn -from on6 species 
of thingtf to another, and never iAstitated betweentliingfl of the saisfie 
species. 

IlluB.2. Again, when we place a great object opposH^ to a^Ktfe 
one, a beautiful pikture to an indifTeretit oue, or one shade of th«>Mniie 
colour to another ; we are surprised to find, that things which seemed 
so much alike differ so widely. We conceive the bieauties and defects 
of the objects contrasted greater, perhaps, than they really lire, at 
least much greater than they appear when surrey^d apart. 

CoroU Hence is derived the second principle respecting compaii- 
sons, t&at contrasts most be inS^tituted between things of the simre 
«pecies, because no pleasure or illustration can result from finding dis- 
similitude between things natnraUy different. 

Hluf. 3. As it is necessary there should be resemblance in all ccfm- 
parisons, it is obvious that the objects of difierent senses cannot furnish 
foundation for them. There is no resemblance between a sound and 
a colour, a smell, and a surface of velvet. 

Carol. Comparisons, then, must farther take place between the ob- 
jects of the same sense ; and, as the sight is thie most liv.ely and di(<* 
tioct of all the senses, and the ideas it communicates make the deep- 
est impression, on the mind, the most beautiful and striking compari- 
sons are deduced from the objects of this sense. (See (htEx. mnd 
AndysU to Art 218.) 
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iihts. 4. But thoagb the far gnealcr pairt.of a»iapurlMMM nmlt frow 
the resemblance of the qualities of sensible <^ectft al^iie, yet thej aire 
sometimes iostituted betnreen the qualities of sensible and intellectual 
objects. ^ 

Exampie. Thus, Shakespeare compares adversity to a toad, ahd 
alaiider to the bite of a crocodile. 

SehoUum. lo all these cases, however, the abstract or hatellectual ob* 
ject is personified, and the comparison is founded on the supposed re- 
semblance which the qualities of thfe intellectual object bearto those of 
the sensible object, after the former also has become. a sensible obfect. 

illui, &. In addition to the kinds of simftcs already explained, there 
ift^ another that frequently occui*s, hi which the effects dnljf of two ob' 
jects are eampared. The same analogy takes place with regard to 
tfi^tn, which wss formerly observed to appear in the resemblance of 
the sound of words to their sen^e. (Art. 325.) Ihe objects com- 
pared are not perhaps similar in their qualities, at least the merit of 
the figure does not depend on this circuinstance, btit upon the similar- 
ihf of tiie impressions or emotions they produce in the mind^. 

Examples. Upon this principle, the following comparisons' are 6uc- 
c^isfuHjr fytmed. 

t, ** Qfteo^ like the eyeningf sdiq, comes -the me^oor/ of former tim^s 
o?i my soulV* . ,; ^ 

5. *< The music was likf the memory of joys that are. past, pleasant 
«iid raotirnfal to the soulf.** 

3i ^< Sorrow, like a.cidud.tm thejuo^ shaato tiie soml of Clessa- 
mour^.*' 

4. ** Pleasant are the words of the song, and lovely are the tales of 
other times. 1 hey are hfce the dew of the n^orniug on theUill of roses, 
when the sun is faint on- its side, aod the lalfe is settled and blue in the 
valejl." * - ' . 

Analysis. Tdere is no resemblsnee between the evening sun and the 
memory of past joys, between sorrow and a cloud, or between the 
words of the song) .and the d^yr ot the morning ;. but ev^ry person 
must perceive, that by these objects isimiiar impressions or emotions 
are excited In the mind. 

S74i AH'comparfsbtis may be reduced tp the foUovying 
lieads. I. Th'ose which improve our conceptions of the ob- 
jects they are brought to illustrate, — we call explaining com- 
parisons. II, Those which augment the pleasure of ima- 
gination by a splendid assemblage of other adjacent and 
agreeable objecta,**^we call embelUsltmg comparisons. III. 
And^ finally, those which elevate or depress the principal 
object^ an operation often requisite in writing, but more 
particularly m 8peaking,-^we call comparisons of advan- 
iage^ or of disadvantage, 

£75. AU manner of subjects admit of explaining compar- 
isons. Let an author be reasonlt)g ever so strictly, or treat' 
iiig th^ moot abstruse ^point in philosophy, he may very pro- 

* • • 

* Oititti. t Ibid. t nud. {i Ibid. 
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perl J introduce a comparieoay merely with a view to mate 
m itibject better understood. 

Example- Of thU nature it the followiDg in Haitid's Herraea, cm- 
ployed to explain a very abttract point, the dUtiuction between the 
powers ot tense and imagination in tlie human nund. '' At wax/' 
says he, *^ would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it bad 
aot the power to retain as well as to receive the iospressiou, the same 
holds of the soul with respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its 
receptive power ; imagination its retentive. Had it sense without im« 
agination, It would not be as wax, but as water, where, though all im> 
pressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they are made they an 
instantly lost." 

IUut» In comparisons of this nature the understaqding is concerned 
much more than ike fancy : and therefore the only rules to be observ- 
ed, with respect to them, are, I. That they be clear ; II. That they 
be useiiil ; III. That they tend to render our conception of the prinei- 
pal object more distinct ; and IV. That they do not lead our view 
aside, and bewilder it with any false light. 

276, The most vigorous imagination can scarcelj be sup- 
posed to have conceived more striking comparisons, or bet- 
ter adapted to improve our conceptipns of the principal ob- 
ject, than the following ones of Shakespeare, Describing 
the effects of coQceaied love, he makes this happy eompari- 
son: 

^ She never told her love. 
Bat let eoaeeBlmeBt, like a worm in the bod. 
Feed on her duoMk eheek. She pined itt th«a|ih^ 
And with a gieea sna yellow owuuicho^, 
She sac, like mtticaica (m a monuausitt ^ 
Smilinff at e;aef *.** 

27f . Embdlishing corT^rtton^,— -those with which we 
are chiefij concerned at present, as figures of speedi — are 
introduced not so much with a view to inform and instruct, 
as to (idorn the subject of which we treat ; and thej are 
those, indeed, that most frequently occur. 

Jllu*. Resemblance is the foundation of this figure. We must not, 
however, take resemblance, in too strict a sense, for actual similitude 
and Ukeqess of appearance. Two objects may sometiittcs be very hap- 
pily compared to one anotlier, though they retemMe^ach other, strict-t^' 
ly speaking, in nothing ; only because they agree in the effects which 
they produce upon the mind ; because they raise a train of similar, or» 
what may be called, concordant ideas ; so thsit the remembrance of 
the one, when recalled, serves to strengthen the impression made by 
the other. (Illui. 6. Att. 273.) 

Example I. To describe the nature of sof) and melancholy music, 
Ossian says, '' The music of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that 
are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." 

Anahfiii. This is happy and delicate. Yet surely, no kind of music 
has any resemblance to a feeling of the mind, such as the memory of 

* TwvlfUi Nitht, Act IL Sft 4. 
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past joy«. Had it been compared to the tolee of the aif htiagide, or 
^he murmur of the stream, as it would have beea bj sone ordinary 
]fkO€ti the iilieBess would bare been more itrict ; but, by founding bis 
«imile upon the effect which Carryt's muMc produced, Ossian, while 
^e conreys a very tender immge] gives us, at the same time, a much 
stronger impression of the natnre and strain of that music : " Like 
the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." 
£xampk 2. Homer introduces a most charming night-sceae, white 
bp main object is only to illustrate the state of the Grecian camp aff^ 
a battle. 

« The troops, exultfnir, «st in onter nmmt. 
And beaming firet UlQmin'd all the ground. ' 
As when the moon, resplendent orb of night* 
O'er heaven^s imre azure shed her sacred K^t ; 
When not a cloud o*ereasts the solemn seene* 
And not a breath distorbs the detp serene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roU, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ;• 
O'er the dark trees a yellow verduce spnad, 
And tipt with silver ev'ry mountain's head* 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect nse^ 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The eonscious swains, rejoicing in the night, 
ISye the blue vault, and Mess the useful ligitt* 
80 manv flames before proud Ilion Maze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their nip{" 

^hiali/sis. This simile needs no comment to display its beauties. Not 
'only is the primary object, the Grecian fires, elucidated by the splendid 
resemblance of the glowing stars, but the Imaginationls farther capti- 
vated by a delightful collection of connected objects,^ which together 
concur to form an extensive and interesting picture. 

Scholium. Such comparisons not only supply the most striking illuS' 
trations of the objects they at*e brought to illuminate, but embellish 
also tlie general prospect by occasional openings Into beautiful adja- 
cent fields. They operate like cpU<>des in a long work, which relax and 
regale the mind, without distracting it from its capital pursuit. They 
produce an efiect similar to what happens to the traveller, from sur- 
veying in his course unexpecte<l and surprising sceues of nature or of 
art. He turns aside a moment to contemplate them, and then resumes 
his journey with redoubled ardour and delight. / 

£78. The third sort of comparisons are emplojed to eh- 
vote or depress the principal object. 

Exanq)le 1. The following example must aggrandise our conceptions 
4»f the valour of Hector, howsoever great we can suppose it to have 
been 10 reality. 

** Girt in surrounding flames, he seemt to fall 
Like tire from Jove, and bursts upon them all ; 
Bunts as a wave, that tVom the clouds impends. 
And sweird with tempest o*er the ship descends. 
White are the decks with foam( the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the masts, and ring tlireogh everv shroud. 
Pale, ftembling. tired, the sailors freeze with fears, 
And insUnt death In every wave appears. 
So pale tlie Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 
The chief ao thanden^ and so shaket the fleeC* 

Mxamph 2. The following quotation will explain the manner iu 
which coropartsons operate to depress the primary object. Milton h)»s 

14* 
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emplojred s most expressive and suceessfid fignre to vilify Ui^etmrage 
and rettstSBce of the fallen ang^els : 

" Otiwiel — — ~ aa a hferd 
Of (Oftts, or tiin*raii8 flock, together thronged, 
9n»v« ifaMii before him, thniiaier«traek, pttntwd 
with terrors and with furiet, to the houudi 
And cryttal wall of heawn*" 

l7zcHiip/e 8.' Shakespeare could not have devised a more efiectaal 
inethod of exposing the character of a fop, than by contrasting him 
with his most valourous hero, Hotspur. The passage supplies a per- 
tinent illustration of the nature of contrasts, and of their powers to 
diminish or depress. Hotspur thus addresses the king about the pris* 
oners whom he had taken, and whom he had been accused of refusing 
to surrender : 



My lifge, I did deny no priMmen, 



But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme tod, 

Breaibleti and faint, leaniog upon my iwotd, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimjiy dreu'd. 

Fresh as a iMidegroom ; and bis chin new reapM, 

Shared like a stabble>Iand at harvest home. 

He was perftuncd like a mtliiner ; 

And 'twut his finger and his thamb he held 

A pouncet4iox, which ever and anon 

He save his nose. And still he smilM and talk'd; 

Aug as tlie soklien bore dead bodies by. 

He caird them ontan^ slaves, onmannerlyt 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome oorse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

^Vith many holiday and lady terms 

He qnestionM mep Among the rest demanded 

My prisoners in your majesty's hdudf : . 

I, ail smarting with my wounds, being galPd 

To be so pester'd lyith a popiniay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

AmwerVl negleetingly ; I know net what ; 

Hq should, or he should not ; Ibr it made me mad, 

To see him shine so bright, and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drams, and wounds. 



And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was narmacety for an inward bruise ; 
And that it was a pity, so it was, 

5 hat this vilbunoas salt-petre should be digged 
nt of the bowels of tlie harmless earth, 
Which many a geod uU fi>llow had destioyed 
So cowardly ; and but for thes^ vite guna, 
He would himself have been a soldier." 

Obs. Having explained the nature of comparisons, and illustrated 
the purposes which they are calculated to serve, to guard the student 
against errors, we shall enumerate the capital mistakes committed ib 
the use of these figures ; and then conclude the chapter by some re- 
marks on the propriety of the occasions in which they may be intro- 
duced. 

279. Comparisofis should not be inaiituied between objectf, 
the reBemblante of which is eitlier obscure, faint, or remote. 

Example. The following simile was intended by Milton to illustrate 
the anxiety with which Satan traversed the creation^ in order to fiod 
out subjects for destruction and revenge. 

t* As wl^n a vulture on tmaos bfed. 
Whose snewy ridge the mripg Tartar bo^ads, 
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Sittodcins ftou a rcfioii searee of m^, 
To gorge the fl«sh «f lamhi or veftdinf Jcidi, 
On fiillt wliete floeki are ft^d, ttet to the springt 



or Ganges or Uydas^ lodkD ^tveaiaa, 
But in his vay Uglus on the batxea plaku 
Of Serieaaa, where Chinetea drive 
With tailt asd wind their easy waggoni Kg^ ; 
So on thit windy aea of huid, the fiend 
Walk'd up and down aloae, bent «• his prey.^ 

Analysis. The objects contaiDed in this comparison are so little 
known, even to those who claim the character of beings learned, and 
they are so totally unknown to the greater part of readers, that it has 
the appearance of a riddle, or a pompous parade of erudition, rather 
than of a figure to illustrate something less consplcuoas and striking 
than itself. Many of the similes, aho, which were frequent and beau- 
tiful among the -Greeks and Romans, as those drawn from th^ lion, the 
tiger, the wolf, the sphinx, the griffin, animals with the characters and 
properties of which they were supposed to be well acquaitited, are re- 
tained by modern poets with much impropriety. To the learned they 
are destitute of novelty, an essoatial ingredient in tv^ty goo4 cqmpari- 
son ; to the unlearned, they are involved in much g;reater obscurityr 
than the subjects they arc brought to illuniinaAe. ^ 

2^80. Comparisons should not be deduced from objects 
which rise much above^ or fall much below the prwmry ob- 
ject ; nor should they suggest feelings discordant with the 
tone of the emotion which the object prompts^ If a com- 
parison soar too high, it throws ridicule, instead of embel- 
lishmenti on <the object it is intended to adorn ; the latter 
suffering from contrast, instead of being eleviUed by simili- 
tude. 

Example 1« llie subsequent comparison is reprehensible in this 
view. Homer paints the noise of opening the great, lock of the repos- 
itories of UJysfteS; by a comparison that borders on burlesque : 

** loild as a buH makes hill and "nXinej ring. 
So roar'd the lock when it released the spring^.''* 

281. If, again,, a comparison be destitute of dignity^ some 
portion of its insignificance is transferred to the principal 
object. 

Example. Miltoi^, describes the surprise of the fallen angels by b, 
similitude which savours of levity. 

M They hear'd, aikd were abashed^ and up they sprung 
Upon the vrin^ ; as when men wont to wateh 
On duty, sleeping fiiand by wham they droad, ' 
Rouse and batir themselves ere weU awidte^- 

- Analysis, Miltoo did not intend to ridicule tjfcie appearance of fallen 
angels by this comparison ; if he bad so intended, he would have de- 
served applause, for every reader feeU how si^ccessful he would have 
been. 

Example 2. Homer paiats the equality of the cpntest between the 
Greeks and Trojans, in a well-fought field, by the equilibrium of a 
balance destined to weigh wool. 
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** Ai wtoa two MtlM Me dwrrM with donbtAiI l9ad«» 
From ride to riie Um trembliBg Imluiee nods, 
(While aome taborioot nutroo, joic uid poor, 
with nice esoetocM wdght her woolly storeX 
'nil poised alolL the nsstinr heom suspends 
Eoeh eoual wei|^t ; nor diis nor thot deseends* 
So stood the war; till Hector*s motddets might. 
With fates prevailinr, tomM the scale of flight. 
Pierce at a whirlwind op the wall he flies, 
And fires his host with load repeated eries.** 

Scholium. Similps like theie not onljr degrade the principal objecf;^ 
but they hurt it in another point of view, they disgust the imaginatjon 
by a reversal of that order of ideas which is tbe most pleasant. In 
transitions from one object to another, the most agreeable soccessioa 
is» to rise from the less to the greater. The mind inclines to extend il« 
views, anU to enlarge the sphere of its gratifications. In reversing thU 
order of succession, it h(^ds an opposite course. It is obliged to re- 
trench its views, and to circumscribe its enjoyments ; an operation 
manifestly unpleasant. 

£83* But campariBWu arc still more censurable, when 
they prompt feelings discordant with the aim of the princi- 
pal ohiect, or when they suggest sentiments painful or disa- 
greeahle. 

Example. Addison, speaking of the later Greeks* poems, in the 
shape of eggs, wings, and altars, introduces the following similituttte : 
^* 1 he poetry was to contract or dilate itself according to the mould 
in which it was cast ; in a word, the verses were to be cramped or 
extended to the dimensions of the frame prepared for them, and to 
undergo the fate of those persons whom the tyrant FiT>crastes ased to 
lodge in his iron bed ; if they were too short, he stretched them on the 
rack ; and if they were too long, he chopped off a part of their body^^ 
liJI they fitted the couch he had prepared for them." 

Anatym. The comparison is abundantly pertinent, but the tone of 
it is totally discordant with that of the subjett which it is brought to 
illustrate. The pleasantry inspired by the foolish efforts of the minor 
poets is extinguished by the horror excited at the conduct of Pro- 
crustes. 

283. It is to be obsen'ed, in the last place, that cotnpar- 
isons should never be founded on resemblances which are 
too obvious and familiar, nor on those which are imaginary. 

lUus, 1. To compare love to a fire, violent passion to a tempest^ 
virtue to the snn,or distress to a flower dropping its head, are all sim- 
iles, either so obvious or so trite, as long ago to have lost nil power of 
pleasing. 

lUus, 2. In comparisons founded on imaginary resemblances, the lit- 
eral sense of the comparison bears an analogy to the metaphorical 
sense of the primary object. Thus, chastity is cold metaphorically, 
and an icicle is coM naturally ; and for this whimsical reason, a chaste 
woman is compared to an icicle. The best poets have either indulged 
in snch exceptionable similes, or have inadvertently adopted them. 

Hxamplei. Thus Shakespeare, in Coriolanus : 

« The noble dsler of Fob) icoh^ 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as an iciele 
That** eurled by the frost ttam porest anow, 
And hangs on DiaoS'i temple.'^ 
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ExtmtpU 2. Lord Boling^broke suppose^ a tiailttudc between the 
discover^ of truth, from oomparing the accounts of different historians, 
and the production of fire by the collision of flint and steel : ** Where 
their sincerity as to fact is doubtful, we strike out troth by a confronta- 
tion of different accounts, as we strike out sparks of fire by the collis- 
ion of flint and steel." 

Jiimlym. To illustrate the futility of such comparisons, let us change 
the expression of the last example, and the shadow of resemblance 
Will vanish : *' Where historians difier in their accounts of the same 
transaction, whether prompted by insincerity, or any other reprehen- 
sible disposition, we discover the truth by comparing them, and ma- 
king them correct one another, and we generate fire by the collision of 
fliiit and steel." As the act of comparing different authors can scarce- 
ly be called collision, so different authors have no analogy with flint 
and steel. The word strike^ os«d figuratively in (he first member of 
tile sentence, and literally in the second member, seems to h^ive 
prompted the author to employ tliis imaginary comparisou. 

5^84. Extended similes may be introduced with advan- 
tage on various occasions. They are consistent with ab- 
stract diaijuisition, and with perfect coolness and composure 
of mind. Such gentle appeals to the imagination, even in 
philosophical composition, always relieve and amuse the 
reader, and often add illustration to pleasure. 

S85. There remains another species of composition, in 
which lonff and circumstantial comparisons frequently ap- 
pear ; it 18 that placid and feeble composition which caa 
scarcely be said to instruct, for it contains little research or 
argument, but which has for its capital aim, to amuse the 
imagination by a number of pretty or familiar resemblances. 

Obs. Though similes are often the work of the boldest and most fer- 
vid fancy, yet none of the ornaments 6f language are perhaps more 
allied to deficiency of genius and taste, both Ih the writer and th^ 
reader. 

^6. Long comparisons can scarcely be adtnitted with 
propriety into other productions than those we have enume- 
rated. 'History, in the hands of all writers of genius, has 
rejected them with disdain, though it admits short siqjili- 
tudes reii^tricted to the mere province of illustrati(Hi. 

Example. Hume thus characterises Shakespeare : " There may re- 
main a suspicion that we over-rate the greatness of his genius, in the 
same manner as bodies appear more gigantic, by their being dispro- 
portioned or mis-shapen." 

Obs. If any one chooses to learn from experience the repugnance 
between the spirit of history and circumstantial comparisons, he may 
have recourse to Strada, author of the History of the Belgic War. 
He will there find, that the too frequent use of this ornament diminishes 
the dignity and the credibility of the performance, and communicates 
Co a relation of truth mnch of the levity and frivolity of a romance. 
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asf. Oratory, for a similar reason, repudiates lengthened 
similes, though it admits short ones, and aBouadi^jrith other 
%urea.; particularly iAterrogation, metaphor, and personi- 
ficatioM* 

///lit. In the more animated oratioof of Cicero, there is scarcely to 
be found a single cu>mparison of any extent. Demosthenes, stiU more 
ardent, mpre rarely indulges in thife use of them. The minds of these 
illustrious orators were too deeply engaged with their matter, to be at- 
tentive to beauties calculated onlj to please. They aimed at the in- 
struction aud conviction of their hearers^ not to captivate their imagia- 
ations. They would have been ashamed to appear to have spent their 
time in raosackiug nature for resemblances, however pertinent and 
brilliant, if not absolutely necessary. The ardour and penetration of 
their minds would not have been, perhaps, very favourable, to their 
success, had they condescended to hunt for such puerile and declama? 
tory ornaments. 

288. But of all improper occasions on which circumstan* 
ttal similes can make their appearance, the most improper 
are the tender scenes of tragedy ; .and yet such inconsisten- 
ces present themselves in some dramatic productions of n9 
small reputation. 

Illut. Addison was endued with much sensibility in respect of sub- 
lime sentiments and the peculiarities of manners ; but he seems to have 
been incapable of conceiving any high degree of passion. His char- 
acters, accordingly, in the tragedy of Cato, display many of tboise 
splendid and dignified coacepitions which he bad imbibed in perofing- 
the orators and poets of ancient Rome, but all savour of the Stoicism 
of Cato ; and when they attempt to utter the language of passion, they 
deviate into declamation, or adopt the frigid expression of tame spec 
tators. The scene between Lucia aud Fortius, in the third act, wiH 
afford ample proof of the justness of these remarks. 

Example 1. When Fortius, from preceding behaviour and acknowU 
edgment on the part of Lucia, had every reason to believe he was fa* 
voured with her love, and was anticipating the satisfaction of such a 
connection, in the most unexpected change of disposition, she informs 
bi^n that she had. made a vow. never to marry him. Never WM. » man 
thrown 'more suddenly from the pinnacle ojfielidty, into the abyss of 
despair. How does be express himself in such a critical situation ? 
He introduces a comparison in the language of a spectator, descrip- 
tive of the attitude in which his agitation had placed him, withotitut> 
terJog a single sentii^ent of paMion : . 

<* Rxt in attoBiriiBient, I i^ze upon tiiee, ' ^ 
Like one joit blasted by a stroke from heaven, 
Who panti for breath,'and ttiflTens, yet alive 
In dxtaviful looks,~« luoniuneot of woe**' 

Example 2. Luda replies in the same language ef description : 

. . " Oh 1 «top thiose sounds. 

Those killing sounds ; why dost thou fVown upon ne ? ' 
My blood runs eold,-n)y h«ut forgeu to heave, 
And fife itself goet out at thy displcasare." 
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, Jiualfffit. One would itnagioe, that the aalhor of th« Rehearial )»ad 
in View such unnatural composition. But we cannot help being sur- 
prised that Addison did not profit by his remarks. " Now here she 
must make a simile/' says Mr« Bays. " Where's the necessity of 
that ?*' replies Mr. Smith. ** Because she's surprised ; that's a ffene- 
pftl rule ; you must ever make a simile when yoa are surprised ; 'tis 
the new way of writing." . . 

, ^89. Bat although sach detibcratis . and bi^ly-finished 
comparisons are inconsistent with eyerj violent exertion* of 
passion, ytt short sinUlea^ adapted entirely to the purpose 
of illustration, maj appear in the mo^i passionate scenes, 

Mlbu. Tbsra is scarcely a tragedy in any language, in which passion 
aaa«sioes sp high a tooe^ and is so well sutpportcd, as in the Moor of 
Venice > and yet, ia one «€ the most passiooate scenes of thai paieio*- 
aie tragedy I ao reader can hesitate about the propriety of introdiiciiig 
•two similea^ besides several bold metapbers. 

JExampU. Othello thus deliberates^. in the deepest agtt«tiai^ about 

tb«L murder ^ his wife, on accoant <of i|er sappoeed infiMHjr ; . 

• '. « ' i '* . - . 

** It u the eauae, my aoul, 
IM tte not ittuue it to you y*r ehatte itan ! 
It ia the cftoie :--yet I'll Mt ihftd her falMd« 
2I«r tear that ymtmw ikin of her** thaa iD«w, 
And tmooth as moaumeatal alabailv ; 
Tet she must die, else she'll betray aore men. 
Put out the Ugktt and then pat oui chjr Ug/u^ 
If I quench tbee, thou flaming minister, 
I Mnagabi iky flaming lig;iK tettovt. 
Should 1 repent ; but once put out fAy ligh^ 
'Xltott cunningest pattern otexceUing nature, 
I know not ymcre it tbe-ftonfttbian heat - 
That can thy light tetwaine. 
When I have piaekid thy law^ 
I cannot give it vital rrowth again, 
U aeeda awst vilhefw^ 

Jhuthfids. The eomparisons of the skin of Besdemona to snow la 
point of whiteness, and to alabaster in point of sttoothness, ar« admi- 
rabiy adapted to improve our ideas of her beaatv, and conseqiiently 
to heighten the tide of the Moor's distSesS| in being obliged to put lo 
cTeath, from principles of honour, a Woman he had so much reason to 
admire. The meditation on the resemblance between her life and the 
li°^ht of a taper is striking and melancholy ; and the comparison be- 
tween her death and the plucking of a rose is perfectly concordant 
with the same sentiments. 

Corol. Short similes, which aid the impression by rendering our 
oonceptioQS more vivid and significant, are therefore consifitetit with 
the highest swell of passion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PK&SONiriCATIOK. 

S90. PERSONIFICATION, or Prosopopeia, ig a figart 
which consists in ascribing life and action to inanimate oh- 
jeeii. It has its origin in the influence that imagination 
and passion have upon our perceptions and o]Nnion8. 

lUtw. If our perceptions and opinions were diouted and refoloted 
entirely by the aaderetandiag, BOtliinf could appear more irfaiuMcal 
sod absurd than to confound so Aur one of the capital distioctieBt m 
naturoi as to interdUBUfe the properties of animated and iaanlauited 
substances, and to ascribe sentiment and action, not only to ▼egeta- 
blesy but to earth, fire, water, and every other existeoee most remote 
from activity and sensibility. Strange, howerer, as this practice may 
appear lo reason, such is the ascendancy of imagination and paaalon, 
that nodiing is m<Mre frequent and meritorious with several sorts of 
writers, particularly orators and poets. 

Exmnple 1. Antony, in Shakespeare, thus addresses the dead body 
of C«sar : 

** O psrdoD me thou Meeiteg piece of earth !"* 

2. " The sword of Gaul," says Ossian, " irembUa at his side, and 
hngt to glitter in his hand.' 
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S. ** Ye wMdr snd wild* ! irhoie mdaneMj sl«om 
Aseordi with my Mmrs tadnesif and draws Hiith 
The Tiiee of mrow ftom my hunting heart.'* Lui^ ItmiyMph, 

S91. Not only the inanimate parts of nature are personi- 
fied, but the quaUtiea and memoers of the body ; even a6- 
stract ideas have sometimes conferred upon them the same 
important prerogative. 

Itlta. Thus, hope and /ear, love and hatred, the head, the hands, the 
fttl, prosperity and adversity, are o Aeu addressed as independent living 
agents. 

Scholium. Human nature is a very compounded constitutioa, of' 
"Which the several parts strongly influence one another. AH mankind 
have remarked the singular power which affection and passion assume 
over our actions and our opinions. When we wish to believe any re- 
lation, or to perform any action, we seldom want reasons to persuade 
us that our opinions are well founded, and that our conduct is right. 
Affection, or interest, guide our notions and behaviour in the affairs of 
life ; imagination and passion affect the sentiments that we entertain 
in matters of taste. 

S9£. These faculties suggest a division of personification 
into two kinds ; the first called descriptive, which is ad- 
dressed chieflj to tlie imagination : the second, passionate, 
the object of which is to anord gratification to the passions. 
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HKit. 1. ^he conception that we entertain of the foraier of tbete 
Ifcinds, amounts not to conviction that lite and intelligence are really 
eommuificated to the personified object ; foot the conception we form 
of the latter teems to amount to convictron, at least for a «faort time. 
i3. When Thomson personifies the seasonSf wiien Milton calls Shake- 
speare yoaey'f child, when the ocean is said to smUe, and the /orr€ii# to 
TQar, the most delicate imagination is not to far misled as to conclude 
ttiat there is any thing real in these suppositions. They are figures 
conjured up entirely to gratify the iroag'ination ; and for that reason, 
examples of this sort are denommated aeseripHire ptrMmfitaiumt ; be- 
caose they are concordant with the tone of viracity suggested by de- 
scription. (lUut. At}. 35.) 

3. But, in two of the instances already quoted^ where the persons 
who personify are agitated by real passion, when .Antony addresses 
the dead body of Ciesar ; and Lady Raodoiph converses with the woodt 
and Vfiidt; the mind is affected in a much more tcntible manner, and 
conceives for a moment that the deceptioh it complete. As toon as 
passion subsides, aod reflection recovers ascendancy, the delusion 
disappears, and the fiction is detected. Bat as this momentary grati- 
fication is highly agreeable, and even the reflection upon it is attended 
with pleasure, it is proper it should t>e distinguished from the former 
apecies of peitonificadon ; and for this reason it has been called pas- 
monale. i 

293. As deaay)twe personification is deiived from the 
disposition of the imagiBation to indalge in sach views of 
nature and art, as tend most to gratify itself; so life and 
tnoiion are capital sources of pleasure, in the contemplation 
of the objects widi which we are surrounded. 

tttut. 1. We feel a tuperior satisfaction in surveying the life of ani- 
mals, than -that of vegetables ; and we receive more gratification in 
' cootemplating the life of vegetables, than those parts of nature which 
are commonly deemed inanimate. We receive even higher pleasure 
in beholding those animals of the same species, which are endowed 
with greatefdegrees of life and motion. 

2. In a word, in all vte«;« of nature at reM, at ia ImndteaptM; and in 
aU view of nature, in motion; the ntore numerous the objects are, 
either possessed of life, though not in motion, or possessd of life, and 
actually in motion, the greater, in proportion, is the power of the view 
to charm the imagination, and to captivate the spectator. , It is this 
tendency of the imagination, to delight Itself, not only with the con- 
templation of life, but of the best species of life, that of itUelUgeneef 
which induces it to extend this property as widely as possible, because, 
by doiageo, it extends the sphere of its own enjoyment. It is not 
content, accordingly, with the contemplation of all the reid life and 
action which fall under its observation ; it makes vigorous exertions 
to communicate these valuable qualities to many other objects to 
which Provsidence has denied them ; to f^^^/a6<ef , to ideat, and even 
to Matter totally inert. 

I 294. Tlie Inf tience of this figure is so general and pow- 
erful ai» ^» constitute the very 4»8sence of compositions ad- 
dressed to the tmaginatioD* 

15 
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llhu. Strip (he Stfttons of Thomson, and tho Georgicf ^fVkgH, of 
this sprightly ornftmoat, and you wQi reduce the two most beavtUuI 
didactic poems the world ever saw, to dry^miiotcrestiag^ uimstructiTe 
details of aatural history. Ton cannot open.oitber of these perfor- 
ittaaoes without meetiag exan^es} i present tbOviirsi tltaik occurffd 
tome. 

Example 1. Thus the author of the Seasoaa: 

•*Now Tivid fltsf* mae oat, in l aig h mii ag Atef^ 
And bMBdie* iBtter gtom. titt the &ir nma 
9hom» her brand vinfe in the etiniaiaV Eait ; 
Vow isoopte^ Keau to kist the puihig elood. 
Vow oVv the pare ceralemi ridos mUime. 
Nature, great parent ! wfaoae direetii^ hand 
Roth round di« teaaMia of the ohanfing year* 
How oAAty, how mi^jettie, an thy woriu I 
With «vhat a pleasant dread tber swell the aottfr 
That teet astonish^, and astoniihV ahin I 
You too« ye wiMl«« that now brfia to H»w 
With boi«t*rou« sweep, I raise my Toiec to yon. 
Where are your stores, you newtess beings, say f 
Where yoar aerhil magaaines reserved 
AgahMt the day of impost perilaus ?** • 

2. The elei^ant Virgilinn muse thus iiugi : 

f latere* Dcyadjaai sylvas, sakasque scquamnr 
Intactos, tua Maecenas baud mMia Jussa* 

Te sine nil altum, mens inchoat ; en ago segaea * 

Rumpe noas ; roeat ingeati ehunore Ctthmm 
Taygeti<ine canes, domitnxque l^^daonis e^norOB^ 
Bt Tos-assenstt nemodDOi ingea^aata ntmngit*** 

^naltfns.' Evtry read^ wiH perceive how much these passages afto 
enlivened by the personifications with which they abound, i^ery 
thing appears to live and act, and- the imagination is charmed with a 
succession of vivid pictures. 

Oht. Essays of all kinds admit the use of this figxire, and even hislO' 
nr on some occasions. It is frequently foand in oratory, partieularty 
that of the ancients ', and it is sometimes discovered in mitral disconra* 
es among the modems. 

295. Passionate persanijlkation results from the moment- 
ary conviction which the violence of passion is qualified to 
inspire, — ^that the inanimaie objects which engage its atteii* 
tion are endowed vfiih sensibility and intelligence. 

Jlltu. The passions assuaie the most decisive influence over our 
eptnions and actions, and, on some occasions, totally discompose and 
perplex the mind. They pull down reason aiid conscience from their 
throoe, and usurp such an absolute dominion in the human frame, that 
the waves of the sea in a storm are not more completely subject to 
the turbulence of the winds. 

2. If the passions are^capable ofproducing these prodigious efl*ect8y 
we will not hesitate to allow them that sway which is requisite to ac- 
count for passionate per^sonification. But in whatever manner we 
shall account for the phenomenon, we cannot doubt of its reality; 
and that all passionsji when excited. to extremity, possess this power, is 
evident from the high relish which we entertain for such examples, 
when properly exhibited. 

Example 1. Fear prompts this figure ; Milton, speaking of the eat- 
ing q{ the forbidden fruit, thus, sings : 
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"* tsamh tmnUed froiq her eotnttli, m cgftia 
In paagi) and aMure gare a teeoM sraan : 
Sky .lower*d, and, muttering^ than^, some taddrayi 
Wept, at eompleong of tke movtai sin.** 

Example 2. €frie/ in sdiCnde naturattj asMitneft a simikur phraseolo* 
jj-y. Thus Alnaeria, io Che flAoaraing ^ide : 

^ O Eartli ! Miold I kneel upon thy bosom. 
Op«a tliy bowels orcompHMfon, take 
Into Chv womb the last aad laott fbriom 
Of all thy neum Hear ne, thou cqamon parent, 
I have no parent else. Be thoa a mother. 
And step between roe and the cane of him 
Who waa, who was, but U Bo more a tii<^er.* 



3. Altachmtnt utters itself In a •hnilar manner. Shaketpeare makes 
Richard II. veut his ibeliogs to -'he foflowing purpose, aAer landing ia 
England from his expedition in Ireland : 

«IWeepibrjof 
To stand upon ray Idnsdom onee again ; 
Bear earth $ I do salote liir^ with my hand, 
Thouf^ rebels wound thee ifrith their honer hoofs ; 
As a long ported mother with her child 
Pla)'s fbndly, with her tears, and onilvt in meeCiajg ; 
8o waepiag^ aaiilaift, gieel I thee mf eartW** 

4. Htftted take^ hold of the same species of expression. Satan thus 
adrfresMS the atnr, itt* Paradise Lost : 

<• O thon ! ^lat, with surmsving glory crownV, ' 
Ii0ok*st finooi thv aole dtfninkHi, Hke fto god 
Of this new world, at .whose sight all the stars 
• . , ffidk) Aeir diminidied heads ; to dice I caH, 

fint with no friendly vosoe, and add thy naroe^ 

Sdn ! to tell thee how' I hate thy beams, 
lliat faring to mf ramearinance from what stale 

1 fell. How glorious once ahore thy •pbere l"" 

6. J^ also deilg^b^ iil personification. Adam's exuhation at his 
6rst interview with Eve is beautifully painted by Milton. All nature 
is alive to share their happiness. 

M . . . . To dM nuptial bower 

I kd^her, blushing ttke the mom; all heaven, 
And happy ooastellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence ; die earth 
Gbi?e rigns of gratulation. and each hill ; 
Jovous die birds, ftcah gales, and gentle airs 
WnisperM it to the woods, aiid fhun their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours JVoin the spicy ^rub 
DisportinfT ! Till the amorous bird of night. 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the eveqiiig star 
On ms hill-top, to light the bridal Ump.'* 

.6. %YkVi impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed to 
prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld, in order to 
procure information. 

«- - - Tlmu Sun.'said I, fair li^ht! 
AikI thqu enligfitei^ Karih, so fresh and ^j I 
Te hills and dales, ye rivtrs. ^oods, aiy' pluns, 
And ye that live, and move, fftir ewatnres tell, 
Tell, if you saw, how came I Urns, how here V* ^ 

Scholium. These examples evince, that a great part of the most ex- 
pftinve language ofpamon is ptTaoniJicaiion, and that it is peculiarly 
adapted to the more interesltng ccenea of life, trhcre the fassious are 
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wound op to the hifhest pitch. We thouM indeed naturally expect 
this come^ence from the Tiolent disorder of the mind ia which it cMn 
he relifhed ; for, without aecendiog to that deran^meBt which iniera 
lunacy and diatr%ctioD, reatoo can scarcely offer a greater sacrifice to 
panion, thas to admit the order of nature to he reversed, and hmni- 
BMte existence to he endowed with life and intelligence. 

Example 7. AH the best tragedies, all the roost passionate tcenes in 
tho most finbhed efic99€m*, bear ample testimony to its truth. We 
shall exhibit only another quotation from th« most perfect play of the 
aost complete painter of the langcrage of pfKsion. King Lear, In the 
height of bis distr<fS«, personifies, and rails against the elements, which 
he considers as combined with bis daughters to procure his destructieo^^ 

^ X tax not yoa, j« ckoMsu, with unkin rtnf i i, 
I Aerer gave yoa kiiigdooM» eaird you childreB ; 
Y«M owe me no tHbieription ; then kt fait 
Kbor boirible dKspk«sure. Hen* I itaiiil ymat \mwrt ; 
A poor, hifirm, weak, and detpiaU old nan .' 
But yet I call yon tHrrile raiaiiten, 
llist have, with two peniieious danghten, ioioed 
Tour hirh engetiden« bottles Vainst a hraa 
9o old and wSke M this ** 

^96. In treating of gender, (AH. 56. lUm. d« and 4.) we 
took notice, that the Rngiigh language posaeiaed a aingokr 
advantage in marking persantfieatioiu^ bjr empbyia^ the 
pronotm8 significant of six* In all other cases, inanimate 
objects must be denominated by the nettier pranoUn ; and, 
in other languages, no distinctioo of gender can take place 
in personifications^ because the genders of their nouns are 
invariable. But a writer in EagUsb is left at liberty to 
adopt either the male or female sex ; and it is of some con* 
sequence to attend to this circumstance, because improprie- 
ties are not uncommon. 

Example. Milton has chosen unsuitable genders for the following, 
personifications. Of Sa'tan, he sings, 

* -• Hit form 

Had not lost all her orig^iital brkfatnecs, 
Mor appeared ieutban arehangei niin^" 

.Analysis, If the personification of the form of Satan was admissible, 
it should certainly have been masculine. A female form, conjuioeci 
to the person of a male, seems to approach the ridiculous. (See Anal, 
Mx, Art. 297.) 

297» A capital error in persomficaiion, is to deck tfw 
ligure yvtthfanlasilc and trifling circumstances. A practice 
of this sort dissolves the potent charm which enchants and 
deceives the reader, and either leaves him dissatisfied, ai^ 
excites, perhaps, his ri^bility. 

Example, Shakespeare wiU famish an example of this sort. 

*• She tball be dienified with thii hirii homrar. 
To bear my lady'i train ; lest the base earth 
_ ShaaW ftaro hw vcttwre ehaiwir te atgalaitb» 
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Ami of to givat a favoor groVriiifl| proud, 
IKsdain to root tlie lummer smelilne flower. 
And make rough winter eTeriastin^y." 

JimUjfM. Here tUe earth, which we usually caU ** otir mother/' f^- 
U. ^r/.429&.) U deg:rade4 by being termed << base/' (Ex. a Jki. 20&) 
^0 the. so^position that the earth is a person, it was compn^eB^ to the 
poet to give her lips << to steal a kiss." But thoo to fahcy the earth 
«< grow'mg proud" of this *^ favour," aiwl divdaioiaf '< to root the Mmi- 
mar tinelling flower/' is a ridicule of nil figurative covusuMcatioii ; 
Bmce-f as flowers would embellish her hosoro, she pnefen^ to tho poasp 
of dresa, the pleasure of a kiss. But we may surmise. that tho pott 
personifies the earth as a nwUf since it is j-ather a idasctilina prn'oga- 
five <^ to steal a kiss.'* Now, '^ so great a favour/' In place of eooling- 
his heart, was -calculated to io flame it ; tliereCbre to imagine that the 
e fleet would be " to make rough winter evorlastiogly/' marka aonso 
things, more than a defective taste in the poet. 

298. Anotlier erroiv frequeat m descriptive /?fr«ont/Sca- 
fion^i consists in introducing them vvlieu the subject of dis- 
cu^sioiQ is d^slilut^e of dignity, and tlie reader is not prepar- 
ed to relish thefft. 

Example. One can scarcely peruse the following quotaiioQi with 
composure. Thomson thus personifies and connects the bodily appe-. 
Xitcs, and thei:- gratifications. 

« Thea utcd Huneer ^idi his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl ; 
Kor wADttng is the brown Oetober, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his i\avk retreat 
Of thirty years ; and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent ", 

Example 2. Shakespeare,, sometimes g^at in errors as in beauties^ 
far outdoes Thomson. Speaking of Antony and Cleopatra: 

'*•-:.-.. The city cast 

Its M^ople oait «p<m her ; and Antony^ 
Inthron'd in the inarket>pIaot>» dkl sit aloue, 
< Whistling to tlie air, which but ^r racancy 

Had gone to gaxeAn Cleopati-a t^o, 
And made a gap in nature.** 

299. So also, addressing the several parts of one's body, 
ad if they were animated, is not congruous to the dignity of 
passion. 

Example. For this reason, we must condemn the following passage;^ 
Pope's very beautiful poem of Eloise" to Abelard : 



IQ 



*>- Dear fatal name I rest ever unretealwl, 
Nor pftM these Hps in holy silence seakd. 
Dide it, my heart, within that dose disgfuise, 
Where, ml\*d with kiwi's, his IotM idea lits : 
Oh ! write it not, my hand F-his name appears 
4 Aiready written :— Mot it out my tear* i" 

jfnafyi/r. Here are several differe.it oltJecM and parts of the l)ody 
i^rsonified ; and each of them is addressed or spoken to ; let us con- 
fer with what propriety. The first is, the naOic of Abelard : « Dear 

• tkt eooatry csUi her Bloise, Fopc EtoUti : I write fte «rthogr»»hy of filUcT. 

15* 
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fatMl name ! rest ever/' &e. To thii, no rc&sonabie objection ean i>c 
made. Fer, as the name af a person oAea stands for the person him- 
self, and suj^gests the same ideas, it can bear this personification wit]i 
suflicient digiiky. Nest, fitoise speaks to. herself ; and personifictiier 
heart for this purpose : ** H«de it, my "heart, trichiti that dose," &«. 
As Ihc haart is a dignified part of the human Anime, asid it «ft«<i p«t 
Ibr the mind or affections, this ako may pass without blame» S«it, 
whan firom-her heart she passes to her hnnd, and telts her band aotta 
wrke his oame,^ this is forced and unnatisral ; a parsanified hand 4s 
•l«ir,aiid Botsn the style of trtie passion ; and' the figure becomes sttill 
worse, whan, in tha last place, she exhorts her tears to blot oat wb«t 
^r hand bad written. «* Oh ! write it not," lie. There «s, In these 
two thies, an air orepig-rammattc conceit, which native passion never 
fogl^ts ; and which ia alto«:etber unsuitable to the tenderness whi<:fa 
bmthcs through the rest of that excellent poem. 

300. In prose compositions, thb figure requires to be 
used with stiH greater moderation and delicacy. The same 
liberty is not aRowed to the imaghiation there, as in poctrj. 
The same assistances cannot be obtained for raising passion 
to its proper height bj the force of numbers, and tne glow 
of style. 



CHAPTER V. 

ALLKGORY. 

301. ALLEGORY is a species of writing, in which one 
thing is exjpressed, and another tlung i» understood. The 
analogy is intended to be so obvious, that the reader cannot 
miss the application, but.hr is left to draw the proper con- 
clusion for his own use. 

Vlut. It is (br this rieason employed cliiefly when a writer desires to 
communicate some important inteUi^euce or advice, bnt is o»t permit- 
ted to deliver it in plain terms. It is cilso used for ornament, or to 
convey instruction so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the un- 
derstanding, by giving the reader the apppaianCc of instrncth^g himself. 

Example 1. A finer and niore correct allegory is itot to be found than 
the following, in which n vineyard is mads to represent God's people, 
the Jews. " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou haSt cast 
out the heathen, and planted.it. Thou preparedst room* before it, and 
didst cause it to tak« deep roat, and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, find. the boughs. thereof were l^te the 
goodly pedars. She senl out her boughs unto the sea, aqd her branch- 
es* utito'lhfe river.' Why hasi tlion' then broken down her hedges, so 
that all they \\hich pass by th% way do pltA:k her ? The boar out W 
gie frood doth U-aste it, and the wiW beast of the fieM doth detour fft 
Returpi ^we. beseech the^c, (^ (jjod of hosjj? ; lot:^ do^n from hegrsn, 
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and behold aud risit this vine ; and the viaeyard-wbieh th/rtglMhand 
hath planted, and the branch that thou madesC so strong for thjself."^ 
2. Prior's Henry and £mn)a contains another beaMttlul exampte, io 
which human Hfe is the primttry object, and a voyage alto the aUegitri' 
mid one. Any reader of diaceriHnent wiU. eamly trace the application.. 
£nima addresses Henry : % Ji U ^ '^ t'\ f. .• ^ 

" IHd I but parpote to embark with thee 
On the tmooth 8iirfiie& of a sumfner^s sea, 
WUIe gemk msg^njktff io pronVoiis gale^ 
. And fortane's fiivour fi^.the •weilu« «uIb» 
But would forkake the ibi^, and make the tbore« 
When the vindi whistle, and the tempests roar r 
No, Heniry, no."* 

Scholium. From these examples it will appear, that aUeg^ory par^ 
takes «f the ncdtutc of metaphor and comparison in respect of resem' 
bimttect thoagh it ii; not altogether a resemblance of the same hind. In 
allegory no Sftpposition is made, even £or a raoineat) that the. primary 
object is converted into the resembling one ; as is done in the case of 
metaphor. Nor is the similitude between the primary and resemblii^ 
object pointed out, as is performed when comparisons are employed. 
We are leA to discover the application, and to make the proper Infer- 
ence. We are satisfied witl^iscermng th^ general purpose of the al- 
legory, without inquiring with mmutencss into the intorpretatioar of 
evety particular circumstance, because csrcamstances are sometimes 
added, to adorn or complete the picture, without -being intended to.ia- 
fer any application. Allegory diifers from metatihor and simile in an- 
other point. AlmOtit all tbe stibjects of aUegOry -are p^i^onified ; and 
tliese consist sometimes of things inanimate, sometimes of abstract 
ideas* Few metaphors or similes admit personification. 

^02, Allegories maj be divitled inta three kinds ; Jirsf, 
those calculated for ornament : secondly , those designed for 
instruction : and thirdly ^ tliose inteniled both to adorn and 
instruct. 

Example, Akenside employs a beautiful allegory, of the ornamenUil 
kind, to communicate a very familiar sentiment, that industry i$ ne- 
cessary to acquire reputation in every line of lifej though some meiir 
Are more «usceptibie of culture than others. 

**..-- ----In rain. 

Without fair CultutB^ Mnd iwrental tSA^ * . 
, Without enliv^mr suiu aud genial sbovers, 
* AiriA shelter ffom. the blast,— m vain we hope 

I'h^ tender plant should raise its blooming head. 

Or yield the hatvest promisU in its spring. 

Iter yet will ever^aoil with equal sfDiea 

Itcpay the tiller's labour, or attend 

ISs will obsequious, whether to produce 

The oBve or the Uiurel.* 

^Snalif9i.u The chief merit of this exa«iq>le appears to be Bitttated.en' 
tirf^y uft the expression. 

303. The 'principal purpose of the second sort of allego- 
ries, is to communicate instruction. 
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ExampU. QamclBlaii lAfnrms u», (lib. 8.) that tiie followio; reply ef 
the liaeectenuNitaBS, to Philip, king of MacedoO) detnaadiag compii* 
Alice with ioaie ■oreaionable rcquisitioDy and threatening hofitiHiies io 
case of reliiotaiicey was ftimous over all Greece. To the requisition of 
Philip, the LacedmnoaiaM returaed this laconic antwer, that *' Diony- 
ftlus was at Corinth." . 

AniU^. Philip kaew well the history of Dionystus, andf tbey left 
him to make the application. ITou will understaud the import of this 
answer, when yon are Informed, that Dtonysius was king of Syracuse^ 
in Sicily ; that he was banished from his country and crown, on ac- 
connt of his tyranny ; and that, to procure subiistence, he had been 
obliged to submit to the humiliating egiployment of teaching a school 
in Corinth. 

304. Besides these specimens of allegory, the aacieots 
frequently empley a moral tmecitSp in order to recotmneiid 
tite principles and practice of virtue to the imagination, as 
welfas to the understanding. The modems sometimes fol- 
fow them in this. 

IUhm. The address and knowledge of haman nature displayed by 
bis eontriirance merit mtRfa commendation. The authors of anci«nct 
Oreeee, In all popular writings, both political and moral, discover 
much attachment Io allegorical composition. Th^ Socratic moraU, of 
which Plal» and Xenofmon have leA ns so many specimens, abound 
with 6guratire allusions to the arts and occupations of life ; and the. 
greater part of the argnments they contain are dednced from analogy. 
All these specimens* have much merit ; but the writings which we have 
particularly in view, are, the beautifuf W//egorjr of Pndieuff preservesl 
by Xenopfaoa, in his Memorabilia SecreUis, and the pleasant picture of 
human lift exhibited in the Tabulalurt ofCibet. 

305. The Allkqort of Prodigus proceeds upon the 
supposition that Hercules, hefore he undertook the career ot' 
life, retired to deliberate, whether he should take the route 
which conducted him to the mansions of Pleasure, pr the 
path which led to the temple of Virtue. 

Illus. fn this critical sitnation, he is accosted by the gbddesses of 
these temples, under the allegorical names of Minerra and Venus, who 
by turns persuade him to accompaity them to their respective abodes. 
The persons, the dress, the manners of the goddesses, are picturesque 
and characteristic. Pleasure addressed him first, and hastens her 
pace to anticipate her rival. She invites him to partake all those en* 
joyments, which the most luxurious imagination can figure ', and her 
rival listens with patience till she enumerates the gratifictftions she 
had to bestow. Virtue then accosts him in a modest, but decisive tone. 
She acquaints him, that no true fame, happiness, or gratification, is to 
be procured without great design.^ and good deeds ; and that merit 
atone can secure the respect and rewards both of gods and men. 
Having explained her views, it was necessary ehe should expatiate on 
the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure ; and 
the author has admirably preserved the delicacy of the piece, and the 
modesty of Virtue, by making Pleasure interrupt the speech of her 
mal, and begin the attack* Ple«sare aitfiempti to infer, from the eon-^ 
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fesslon of Virtue herielf, the labour sad fati^e wbich«waifcd ber -to* 
taries. Virtue relorts with severity and justice. She triumphs ovev 
her rival, and prompts Hercules to undertake those great and merito- 
rious achievements, which have rendered hira the object of the adail* 
ration of all ages. 

306. The Tabulatvrs of Cebes tb constnicted on a 
larger s^le, and leads to allusionfi much more pwrticular. 
It proceeds from the supposition, that some uncommon 
painting, alluding to the rarity of the knowledge and prac- 
tice of virtue, of which few people understood the meaning, 
had been suspended in the temple of Saturn. 

lUua. 1. The paiating consisted of thi4e compartmants ; one very 
large, comprehending the other two. The first compartment repre- 
sented human life, into which all men enter ; the other two compart- 
ments denoted the division of men into good and bad, tba larger con- 
taining the bad, and the lesser the good. Error and ignorance appear 
at the gate of the first compartment, and of their cup all men drink 
some portion. Prejudices, predilections, and pleasures, next succeed 
ii^ the garb of harlots, to seduce *, and bjr them also all mankimi 
are, more or less, misled. If they are followed too fi^, they cau* 
duct their votaries into the larger compartment, and coaaign them, to 
Kxtrs^va^ance, Luxury, Avarice, or Flattery, who soon commit them 
to Sorrow, Remorse, runishment, and Despair. After wandering for 
some time in the regions of Folly, their ruin is completed, unless, by 
accident, they encounter the great physician Repentance, who, if they 
are willing to submit to his directions, undertakes theis cure,, and final- 
ly conducts them to the small compartment^ and the happy abodes of 
Wisdom, "^ . 

2. But though some men reach thefegioas of Wisdom by this route,, 
it is not the most patent path ; that path, much less frequented than it 
ought to be, stretches up an eminence to steep that many travellers 
approach and survey it, but never attempt to surmount it. On this, 
"^Temperance and Moderation have occupied stations, and are ready to 
succour every candidate who needs their assistance. Fortitude and 
Activity soon join them, after ascending the eminence, and lead them 
to the abodes of Wisdom and Happiaes. Here they meet with Pros- 
perity^, TranquiUty, Satisfaction, and Health, ^n the first pla^e ; and 
afterwards, with a great group of the most pleasant and happy com- 
panions, Integrity, Contentment, Friendship, Knowledge, Wealth, 
iMgnify, Fame. They are, in a word, rendered superior to the greater 
part of those misfortunes, which so much disturb the happiness of man- 
.kind ; and experience as much of the enjoyments of gods as is com- 
petent to mortal men. 

Corol. Such views of human life are extremely captivating, particu- 
larly to young minds. Tliey array Virtue in the most charming colours. 
They engage the imagination, and even the passions, on her side, and 
form the most powerful bulwark against the encroachment of Iniquity 
and Folly. 

307. The third sort of allegories arc calculated both for 
ornament and insiruciion ; and of this species may be ac- 
counted the allegorical personifications which are often ia,- 
troduced into epic poetry,^ and sometimes into tragedjp> 



Example 1. No picture cwxl more forcibly impress the inafiaat^Mi, 
■a reasofuog can to effectually excite the aTersion of the heart, aa the 
allegories of Sin and Death, in Paradise Lost, The poet paint&» first 
Sin, and then Death, guarding the gates of Hell at the fall of Adam 
and Eve. 

* Beineihegamthaent, 
Ob either iide, a IWmidftlile ihape. 
The one seemeil wtmuui to the wsUt, and ftin 
Bat ended Ibul in numy a lealy fbM 
Volominotit and vast, a lenieiit arm\l 
With OMCty eting ; ahout her middle roand 
A ery of iiellHhoandi, never ceaiing. faarkM 
MTfdi wide Cerbereea raouthi, Ifalfloud, and rang 
A hidceuf peal ; vet vImh tliey Ibt. anoiiU aes^ 
If aocfat imtarbM their noise, into her womh^ 
And kaaad «heia>; Jilt dbcfe atlU hack and howTd, 

Within, amean*'* 

* The other ifaape. 
If ihape k night be asikd tfAt shape had Bone» 
Or sohstvaee might be ealled that uadow Moned, 
For each seemea either ; black it stood as ni|^t, 
FiAee as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 
Aad shook a dseadfol dart; what seeiaedliis bead 
lite likeness of a king^ crown had ob.** 

Analysis. These allegorical figures are strongly marked, and the re- 

-^semblance of their characters to the effects produced i|fi life is to oWi-- 

Ous to need any comment. The picture which Virgil exhibits of Fame, 

in the fourth ^neid, possesses similar merit, and is deduced from the 

same principles.* 

Example 2. The subseqnent picture of Slander, resembles that of 
Fame in Virgil, and is drawn with great vigour of imagination, and 
Dtuch allegorical merit. It is found in Shakespeare's Cymbeline. 

« Ko, ^is Mander, 
Whose edge is shaipcr than the svonl, whose ttaigue 
Outvenoms all the worms of NiJe. whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and ooth beUe 
All eomers of the woid, kings, ^neens, and Mates, 
Maids, naarans ^ nay, ^ aeesets «C the gHMe^ 

308. All the great poet$ have indulged in this species i^ 
figure. Hoiaer personifies pra^ers^ and eonvertg toem into 
amiaNe heings, under the feigned appellation of " «A>be'ji 
Dattghters,^^ who are concerned for tne happinesd of man- 
kind ; and recommend attachment to the worship and ser* 
vice of the gods, ais the best means of recovering or preserv- 
ing that happiness. 

* Bat Villi's Fame is a mi»ed aOegorical comperiHorii whieh will stand tlie test of . 
criticism in poetry; becaose,in writing, the allegx>ry ean easily Ub distingonhcd fiom 
tile historical purt. Ho person mistakes Virgirs FeuM- for a lenl being. Nor is the 
TabuJatin'e of Cebes considered otherwiiie than a supposed pieture. But in the 
History of Mary de Meiliciu, ps^,int"d in some pictures, w^ich (in 1517) I have seen. 




are taixg^ in the same group } a munstraus composition,' only outdone by Lonis XIVS 
enormous chariot, intended to represent that of the sun. surrounckd with men and 
,^men, rept^sentinjf the four ages of the f/otUit <be eelettial tigroj the reasons, tho 
IwurS} ou*4 , • 
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Sehotia 1. Allegory is not yerj commoo, either for the purposes of 
omament or instruction. An extraordinary -share both of ingenaity 
and imagination is requisite to ensure success ; and the rising genius, 
of generous heart, and promising parts, who feels an inclination for al- 
legorical writing, must guard against quaint ornaments, and the ez- 
Cendingof allnsions to too great mimiteiicts. Let him always study 
brevity, and remember, that resemblances which have cost him much 
time to devise, are likely to cost the reader as much time to perceive ; 
the consequences of which need no illustration. 

2. As allegories are in a great measure the work of imaglnactioo, 
they cwMMt be admitted into any species af writiag much calculated to 
interest the passions. All the arguments against long metaphors, ap> 
ply with double force against the allegories of the secoiul and third kindt, 
which seldom can be formed with sufficient brevity for their admission. 
But the^n^ tpeeiet of allegories, which elevate and adorn tt common 
sentiment^ are of general use } and in employing them, cane should 
be taken that the phraseology be all figurative, that the attributes of 
the primary and the secondaiy subject be not confounded and inter* 
changed. 

Exanplt 1. The most correct writers are sometimes faalty it this 
particular ; eyen Horace and Boileau are not unexceptionable. Hor- 
ace, in the following example, applies two epithets to the subject eC 
the allegory, which can be applicable only to the primary subject. 

« Ferufl et Copido, 
udnitn •caen 
Cole craenta*'* 

Analyns. '* Ardentes" is intelligible when applied to love, the prima- 
ry snlgect, whieh, m a lignrative sease, is ollten said to bum ; but it 
has no meaning when apptied to an arrow, which is never supposed to 
be hot. *^ Cruenta," also, may be significant figuratively of the distress 
of unsuccessful love, but nobody ever heard of a bloody whetstone. 
No admiier of Horace would defend him, by altedging the epithet was 
proper, because the stone made sharp the arrow which drew the blood. 
Horace himself would have been ashamed of such a defence. 

Exan^jU 2. Boileau has introduced a strange mixture of figurative 
and literal signification in the subsequent example : 

** Four moi rar cecte laer, qa^ki hsf noat courans 
Je M«ig(e a me poavolr iTefqnirct d'SYinnu 

A Kfkv iwi dcMrt^a pievenir i'ocsge* 

£t MuiTcr i^il se peat, ma noton da naufis^" 

JinaJytis. These lines exhibit human life under the notion of a voy* 
age at sea ; but instead of adhering to this view of the subject, the au- 
tfior dianges the allegorical to the literal meaning, and, with abundance 
of inconsistency, speaks of preparing a boat and oars, to r: gulate his 
passions,'and to save his reason from shipwreck. Reason can be ship- 
wrecked figuratively only. The hypothesis, therefore, of a man's un- 
derstanding taken up at sea, and saved from drowning in a storm, is 
somewhat more than ridiculous ) it is not a little absurd. (SuArudy^ 
ft». £». 3. Art. 269.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

/ 

\ 

APOflTROFHB. 

309. APOSTROPHE is a turning off from the reffoW 
tHHinie of the subject to address some person or £ing. 
Apostrophe, derived from the same source with personifica- 
tion, is the joint work of imaginaHon and pa$»um, but de- 
mands not generally so bold an exertion of those faculties 
as perMn^^aUnh (^rt* ^90.) 

IllvM. 1 . It it commooly tutatfied witb^ nddrestmg Itotn^ QbjecU that 
are abieni. or dead obiteit with which we were familiar while they 
were in life. Some of iti boldest eilbrtt ezhaatt the etietkce of per- 
sonification, and call up and addreii the inamifflate olyects of nature. 

2. A well-choten comparison, an extended metaphor, or allegory, 
will please both the imagination and the passions, when gently agitated. 
But let the passions rise to riolence, and the gratifications of the ima- 
gination will yield them no satisfaction. 

3. On tliis account, afo8TIU>pbss addressed to the imagnuUion, are 
frequently extended to considerable length, aad are not by being so tbe 
less agreeable : while those addressed to the jMiffioiu, most all be aftorf , 
to correspond to the desultory and distracted condition of the mind. 

310. Our arraagementi then, of examples, will naturally 
fall into two dosses^ first, those mote Itnglhened and pie- 
turesmie apostrophes, in which ^epkasure of the imagiruh 
tion has chiefly been consulted : and, secondly, those tx* 
prenive of the vioienee of passion. 

311. The bold and vigorous genius of Ossian delights in 
this figure, and affords many beautiful examples of theySrs^ 
spedea. 

Example. His address to the Moon, is one of tbe most pleasant pic- 
tures of this sort, which, perhaps, any langoage can supply. It excites 
melancholy emotion, and charms the fancy, but it aims not to rouse 
strong passion. 

« Daughter of heaven, fair art thou ! the silence of thy face is 
pleasant : thou comest forth in loveliness ; the stars attend thy blue 
Steps in the east. The clouds rejoice in thy presence, O Moon ! and 
brighten tKeir dark-brown sides. Who is like tiiee in heaven, daugh- 
ter of the night ? The stars are ashamed in thy presence, and turn 
aside their sparkling eyes. Whither dost thou retire from thy course. 
When the darkness of thy counteaaece grows ? Hast thou thy hall 
like Ossian ? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief .^ Have thy sisters 
fallen from heaven .'* and are they who rejoiced with thee at night no 
more .'--YeSfthey have lallen, fair light ! and often dost thou retire to 
mourn. — ^But thou thyself shalt one ni^ht fail, and leave thy blue path 
in heaven. The stars will then lift tb^r heads ; they who in thjr pres« 
oQoe were astonished wiU rgoice/^ 
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Jinalynf. The solution of the change of the moon, founded on the 
•pinion that shie retired from her course to lament the toss of her sis- 
ters, adds sympathy to the picture, and captivates the heart from the 
resemblance between her mefancholy situation and tluit of the poet. 
In this example, the objects are strikiof , and tender, and elevated, 
and excite correspondent emotions in the mind^ but they cannot be 
said to agitate it with passion. 

312. The ajiostrophes of the second elms are the qff^spring 
of deep agitation} and the subsequent instances will illus- 
trate the nature of their influence and o|>eration. 

ExanmU^ In the tragedy of Douglas, Lady iUodolph thus accoiaats 
for the loss of her son : 



« That yvy nicfat in vhkh ngr mo was bom. 
My nune, the only coafideDt.t had, 
Set out with him to reach her sitter*t home ; 
But nune nor infimt hare 1 ever teen. 
Nor beard of Anna sinee that &tal hour. 
Mr mnTdcr''d child ! had thy fond mother feared 
Ttt^ losa of thee, vbe bad loud fame dt-iied. 
J^tyweA her father*! rage, her father*s grief. 
And wanderM with thee thnragh die scorning woM.^* 

JSnalyi*. The apostrophe of the mother to the child, as soon as it 
was mentioned — the exa^erated supposition, that the unfortunate 
ftarse had niurdered it, and made her escape to save bersell^ — the reso- 
lution of the mother to have ran. every risk, had she suspected any part 
of the misfortime that happened-^are aH the expressions of nature, and 
of genuine* passion. 

513. A principal error in the use of apostrophe, is to deck 
the object addressed with affected ornaments. It is by these 
ornaments thai; authors reUnquish the expression of passion^ 
and substitute m its stead the language of fancj. 

Example. What opinion will the reader of taste form of the follow- 
ing quaint and laboured address of Cleopatra to the serpent, witli 
which she was about to poison herself. It is taken from DrydefiV; 
Allftr Love, 

- Wdeome, tb<m kind d«eeirer« 
Tbao best of thieves, who, with an easy key, 
Boit open Kfe^ and, onpereetrt^ by ns, 
£v*n steal us from ourselTes, discharBing so 
I>eath*s dreadful of^ce, better than himself. 
Touching our Hnibs so i|:ently into slumbeis ' 
That Death stands by, deceived by his own image, ^ 

And thinks himself mit sleep*" 

Jinalysit. Such conceits would scarcely be endured in the most cool 
descriptive poem, They, cannot be supposed more improper than 
where they are. They resemble some of the obscure and forced al- 
lusions of allegorical writers, which tlic reader has difHculty to under- 
stand. 

314. Another frequent error ia, to extend this figure to 
loo great length. The language of violent' passion is always 
concise, and often abrupt It passes suddenly from one ob- 
ject to another. It often glances at a thought^ starts from it, 

16 
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and leaves it unfinished. The succession of ideas is irregii' 
lar, and connected bj distant and uncommon relatioDS. 

Cofoi. On fttl these iK^counts/ nothing it more rninatorftl tbao long 
speeches altered by persons under the influence of itroog passions. 
Yet this error decors in sereral tragic poets of no inferior repalatiob. 

315. Apostrophe frequently appeared in the oratory of 
antiquiHf. Demosthenes abounds in a fi^re so bokl» and so 
suitable to the ardent tone of his own mind. 

Illus. He often turns abruptly from the judges and bis arguMent, 
and addresses himself to his antagonist, or the person occnsed. He 
seMom, however, personifies an inanimate object. 

316. Cicero also affisrds many examples of o^erj species 
of apostrophe. 

Jllus. 1. In liis Oration for Ligarius, he addresses Tnbero, the prose* 
cutoff wKh vehemence, and paints in strong coloors tlie criminality of 
kis conduct, the partiality and animosity of iris intentions. He per- 
sonifies and addresses the sword of Tubero, and. puts him in mind of 
being in arms against Ciesar at Pharsalia, if Ligarius, whom be accu- 
sed of treason, had borne arms gainst Ciesar in Africa.* 

2. in his sp««cfa against Catiline in the Benate, one of tJie most ar- 
dent and eloqnettt of all bis orations, he bursts forth abruptly Hke a 
torrent, with ao apostrophe to Catiline himself, who had the hnpudence 
to enter the senafe-bottse, while tlie subject of his conspiracy was to be 
debated. 

3. Never did an oralioo commence in a higher tone ; aod it needed 
all tbe^^enius and fire of one of the greatest orators to support a cor- 
respondent spirit in the sequel of the speech. Cicero, however, effect- 
ed it. He was deeply interested in the suppression of a conspiracy, 
which his office of coosol, bis bpnomr as. an oMfor, and the safety of 
his country, demattded of him. He was in the prime of life, elated 
witb the higbest fame of civil honours and oratorical ability } all cob- 
ourred to prompt this great effort of eloquence. 

Sir* Apostrophe has seldom made its appeai^ance in 
modern oratory, except with some French preachers, and 
some enthusiasts of that character among ourselves. 

niut. A French orator may address the cross of Christ, and implore 
the patronage and intercession of St. Louis with succ<^as, on account 
of the peculiarity of the national faith of his eoontrymen ; but such 
eloquence could expect no better reception in this island than ridicule 
or contempt. 

3 1 8. The British Houses of Parliament are at pi-esent the 
l>est theatres in the world for the display of eloquence ; but 
many causes concur to render its appearances there less 
bold than it was among the ancients. 

lUtu. The abstract political or commercial nature of a great part of 

• •( Quid enim dinrietin Hie taos in aeie Phamais gkdiat agebat ? eujut Istus ite 
■Mcra petebat ? qui Kjatu» erat snnamm ? quK taa men* ? scali I uumu I axdor 
animi ? C),uid cupiebat ? quid optaiNU T* 
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the subjects on which it is employed ; the amhition oC modem orators 
to reduce legislation and common law to the cool principles of equity 
and justice ; their superior attention, on that account^ to facts and ar- 
guuM>nt8y than to the phraseology and figures of pathetic do^veoce ; 
and finally, the insensibility, perhaps, of British constitutions, and their 
greater indifference, on that account, to the pleasures of imagination 
and passion ; all co-operate to repress the more passionate exhibitions 
of oratory. 

Sl9. At Athens and Rotne» the existence of the state 
sometimes depended on an oration ; the most suceessM 
i^ieftter was snce to gain every honour and advantage the 
{NiUic had td tiestow. 

lUia*. Ho addreiied large bodies of men, who had no established 
jifmciples to direct their judgments, little knowledge of the t'oory of 

fovemment, little impartiality, tittle discernment, little experience, 
iven the senate of Rome in later times^ hardly merited a better cha- 
vacter, and the assembUesof tbe people desefired a moch worse one. 
l^bey were factious, fickle, ignorant, partial, interested, and violem. 
They had no guides, but their fippeiites and passions, and the orators^ 
to manage them, were obliged to impress these guides. 

Corol. Apostrophe la, on the whole, a ^gme too passionate to gain 
auieh adiaiitance into any species of comoQsttion^ Except poetry and 
i»»atory. / > " / 



CHAPTER Yll. 

HTP£&BOI.E. 

320. HYPEBBOLE is also Ae offepiing of the injiutnct 
of imagination and passion over our opinions, and its pur- 
pose is to exalt our conceptions of an object beyond its na- 
tural bounds. 

illus. 1. Our passions ma gnifiy the qualities ofobjects to which they 
are attached, and diminish the qualities of those they disapprovc-or 
dislike. We exaggerate the goo(i qualities of our friends, and under- 
rate those of our enemies. \Ve estimate higher a possession of our 
own, than a similar property of our neighbour. It is not insincerity 
that actuates us, and prompts us to impose on others, while we are con- 
scious of the error. Our attachment to every thing connected witli 
ourselves, dictates the partial judgments we form of it ; the want of 
that attachment with respect to the tilings of our neighbour, or the op- 
posite of It, aversion, with respect to the things of our enemy, make 
oar opinions of them, in like mannejf, deviate from truth. 

2. The purpose of hyperbole, is to gratify these predilcclions and aii'" 
iipa4fiie8f which it is impossible to eradicate from the minds of the most 
-CBtlghtened part of mankind, and which often extinguish, in the less 
cultivated part, every spark of justice and candour.* 

•x 

* •« Est sMem in nsu'valKo <|iioqiie^ et inter inenidifo«, et aptid mtticot Tidelici^ 
iiuod aatuca est «iDBilm», meeBdi vti vt I MiBneadi cupM it M mtlhi, nee qai«q««m 
tefqt conteotoaest.^ <|ainetSS4D. 
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521. This figare ispeculiarlj graceful and pleasant, Mrhen 
we do not accurately perceive the limits of the subject we 
esaggerate ; because we most easily belie?e a thing i» very 
great, when we do not know exactly how great it is. 

iUuM. Hyperbole, in such a case, retembles the beautiful deceptio.? 
of the risiug^ moon, when her orb appears uDcommonly larg^e, because 
seen indistinctly through all the mists and rapours of the horizon ; or 
that other deception in the phenomena of vision, by whicii a small ob- 
ject, placed in a shade, passes for a great one situated'at a dtataAce., 

322. AH discourse and writing admit hyperbole. TKottgh 
the offspring of the most violent passion, it i& also consistent, 
with composure of mind. It sometimes aiR>rds high ei^y- 
ment to the imagination, and indulges this faculty with the 
most magnificent exhibitions of nature and art. It shines, 
however, with most conspicuous lustre in the higher kinds 
of poetry and oratory. It appears chieflv in tragedy dnring 
the first transports of passion ; and in all these cases, it may 
be employed to diminish, as well as to magnify. 

Example 1. The f tar of an enemy mugmentt the conceptkmt of the 
size and prowess of their leader. Thus the scout in Ossian, seised 
with this propensity, delineates a dreadful picture of the enemy's chief. 

*^ I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir; 
his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist 
on the hill." 

Example 2. Admiration of the happiness of successful lore exagge- 
rate* conceptions of the lover. Shakespeare supposes the elevation of 
(he lover's mind so great as to counteract the oaturAl laws of gravity 
respecting his body. , » 

** A lorer ma.j bestride the GoM«nu>r, 
Tlittt idles in the wMiion svnimer air. 
And yet not fiUl— so light is ranity.*' 

Example 3. Horror of treason and opposition prompts the oMSib 
fiightful notions of t^c traitor and oppressor. Cicero, on this feeling, 
exhibits a striking view of the enormities of Antony. " Quae Charyb- 
dis tani vorax ? Charybdim <lico .** Quee si fuit, fuit animal unum. 
Oceana?, medius fidius, vix videtur tot res tam dissipatas, tarn distan- 
tibus in locis positas, tarn cito absorbere potuisse," 

Example 4, The irksome feeling suggested by the sight of lean cattle 
tempts us to conclude, that the parts of their bodies hare no bond of 
union but the skin. Virgil accordingly says of such animals^ by way 
of diminution, 

^ Vix ostibus hserent." 

Example 5. Envy also diminishes Us object ; and upon this pnnciple 
Shakespeare introduces Cassius vilifying the bchayiour of Cssar ia a 
fever. 

" He had a fever when he was in Spain ; 
' And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How be did shake. *Tii ime, this god dkl ahjake ; 

Hi«g«oward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye whose bend did awe the wecid. 
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IKd bie it* lustre : 1 did hear tiim grotui, 
Aje, and that toDgnie of bis, that hade the RoDums 
Mark hiin, and write his speeches in their botlkMj 
Alas ! it cryM— Give me some drink, Xitinivs, 
As a sick girl." 

^ Example 6. The resentment of Hamlet agaiiisf the ig^nomiDious mar- 
riage of his motheri makes him lessen the time she hooi remained m 

«* That it should come to this! 
But two monUis dead 1 nay, not so mueh, tot two. 

Within a month, 
A little month, or ere tlwse sitoes were oM, 
With which she follow*d mj poor father's body, 
She married." 

Example*!, fame exaggerates the person, as well as the qaaiities, 
of a hero. << The ScytbianSy impressed with the fame of Alezaader^ 
were astonished when they feuD4 him a little man." Karnes, 

SSS. In the speeches of aneient generals to their armies, 
many beautiful instances are to be found of both kinds of 
this figure ; exaggerations^ on the one hand, of the number^ 
force, courage, and hopes, of theiff owa troops ; and, on the 
other, diminutions of those of their enemies, in order to in- 
spire that confideace of success which in these times was 
oneofthe> surest means of victory.. / 

Example. Longinus mentions a dimtnuiirt concerning a piece of 
ground, the property of some poor man : and Quinctilian another of 
Varro on the same subject. The former represents the property as 
'^ not larger than a Lacedaemonian letter," which consisted sometimes 
of two or three words. Varro figures it to be as small as a sling-stone ; 
nay, he supposes it may even fall through the hole in the bottom of the 
sltng.* Both these examples seem to belong to ridicule. 

324. The errors frequent in the use of hyperbole, arise 
either from ovcr5<ratm*/i^ or introducing it on unsuitable oc- 
casions. 

Example 1. pryden, in his poem on the restoration of king Charles 
the Second, compliments that monarch at the expense of the sun him- 
self: 

" That star that at your Inrth shone out so bright^ 
It stained the duller sim's meridian light." 

Example 2. Prior supposes the fire of a lady's eyes to outshine the 
fames of Rome, when lighted up by iVero ; and the music of her lute, 
to surpass the fabulous miracles of Amphion, in building the city of 
Thebes. She would have rebuilt Rome faster than it could have been 
destroyed by the fires of N;»ro : 

" To huming Rome, when frantic Nero pfaiyed; 
Viewing diy face, no more he had surveyed 
The raging flanies, hut struck with strange surpriat^ 
Contlsscd them less than those in Anna's eyes. 
But had he heard thy lute, he soon had found 

* « Fundum Varro rocat, qaempossmn mittere Amda ni tanen t2«Mi<^ ^vftliiNi 
iuzida patet*'' 

10* 
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Nb mge eludad. Mid Ut eriine At«ned^; 

Thine, like Ampliioii'f band, had waked the Unar, 

And Aom dntniction called the ruins town. 

Malice to auk had been fbr«'d to yield, 

Mor coqU he bmm so ikic as ihoo coohlst buiU.'^ 

« 

Example 3. Shakespeare, in magaifying the warlike character of 
his heroei, lometimes exaggerates beyond all bounds of probability^. 
The description of the river Severn hastening to the reeds, to hid« his 
head from the sight of combatants so furious as Mortimer and Glea* 
dower, can scarcely be roftd with gravity. 

* In rinale oa pwiti on, hand to hand, 
Me dia aonioand the best part of an hoar, 
In changing hacifininit with neat Gleodower. 
Three timet they bicathU and thce« times did they drinks 
Vmh agreenn^t, of swift •efHn'^ flood ; 
Who. then affrighted wHh their Moody looks, 
Han fearfully amoiMr the tKmUina ii«d«^ 
And hid his crispM head In die hollow bank. 
Bloodstained with these fattaat • - 



Example 4. Guarini^ who perhaps excels all poets in itudied extf«r« 
agance, makes a shepherd thus address bk mtstresa : ^ if aU the stiaka 
in the world were made into pens, the heavens into pap<er, and the ses 
into inky they would not furnish materials sufficient to describe the 
least part of your perfections." 

Example 6. Again, the same poet says, ** If I had as many tongue*, 
and as many words, as fhere are stars hi the heavens, and. grains of 
sand en the shore, my tongues would be tired, and my words would 
be exhausted, before I could do justice to your immense mei'it.*" 

Example 6. An English poet converter) tlie circum£tances of the 
former of these extravagant compliments into a satire no lest exagger- 
ated: 

** CoaU we with ink the ocean ftU, 

Were earth of parchment inade; 
Were every sin^te stick a quill. 

Each man a scribe by trade j 
To write the tricks of half the sex, 

WouM drink that ocean dry. 
Gallants, bewave, look sharp, take cave ; 

The blind eat many a fly.^' ^ 

325. Hyperboles should never be introduced till the mind 
^f the reader is prepared to reli»h Ihem. The introituction 
of such bold figures abruptly, puts the reader on his guard,, 
and excites his reflection, which commonly dissipates the 
delusion, and defeats the purpose of the writer. 

Example. No passion ever spoke the language which grief is made 
to assume in the following unnatural exaggeration. The figure and 
the tone of sentiment are totally discordant. King Richard II. deeply 
distressed on account of the calamities of the nation, thus addresses bis- 
cousin Aumerle, who was under much affliction from the same cause ^ 



•* Why weeptfst thou, my tenderhearted cousin ? 
WeUl miJte Ibul weather with despised tears ; 



• ** Si tante fiaeae havesse, et tante TO|:e, 

<VAai>t' ochil il cielo, e quante arene il miffe, 
Peiderian tntte il suono, e la favella, 
McldurapidilevostrelodiiaMDcaie." fattorFid^AttKSc^^ 
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J* Our dglu* and tbevdall loathe com « 

And m«ke a dearth in tbis revoltiDg; land." 

5^6. Hyperbolcs are improper, when they may be turn' 
ed against the argument of the author who U8e$ them. 

Jllui. Isocrates, it is said, had employed maDy yeara in composing^ a 
paacg^yric on the Atlienians, to assert their pretenaioiu to pfMadeocy 
in tlie mauagemeot of the affairs o{ Greece. It was delivereu at tb« 
Olympic games, attended by citiseqs from all the state* of that coaotry } 
ami in the beginning of it be introduced the tubaequeat exaggerated 
cosiplimeat to ieloquence. 

Example. ** Eloquence can reverse i» appearance the nature af 
things. It can impart to illnatrious deeds the air of lowliness and in- 
significance, and exhibit inconsiderable, and even trifling actions, with 
the dignity of magnificence ami heroism. H can bestow on antiqnity 
the garb of-novelty, add attire noreity with the respect and veneratipa 
due to antiquity/' 

Analpns. Longinus pertinently remarks, the author did not observe, 
that by this unseasonable encomium he «nis dispersing among his hear- 
ers an antidote against the operation of all the arguments he had to 
Skdvance in behalf of his cmintrymen, the Athenians. Would the other 
Greek states be persuaded to do what they disliked, by an orator who 
had told them that his eloquence could reverse lo appearance the na- 
ture of things ? Might they not, in doing what he advised, perform 
the very opposite of what was right ? 



CHAPTER VHI. 

CLIMAX, OR AMPLIFICATION". 

327- CI^IMAX, OR AMPLiFOATioK, IS ncarTj related io 
hyperbole, and differs from It chiefly in degree. The pur- 
pose of MYPBRBOLE IS to txaU &ur conceptions beyond the 
truth s of CLIMAX, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by 
a series of circumstances, ascending one above another in 
respect of importance, and all pointing toward the same ob- 
jcct. 

Illttt. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, afibrda 
a very sensible pleasure. It aecords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object we contemplate ; it affords a gratifica- 
tion similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence situated in 
the centre of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we pro- 
ceed presents a grander and more extensive prospect. 

Example. Shakespeare exhibits specimens of almost every poetiea^ 
beauty, and is not deficient in instances of climax. 

" The cleud-qipt towen, the gprgeoa» palaces, 
The lolemn temples, the {pneac globe itself, 
Tem aJl that it inhabit*, ahall dioolve. 
And. Kfcc the bait; less ftbric of a viiion, 
Xicavc sat a wnck Whimil*^ 



1S2 climax, or AmpUficatitttu 

3S8. The effect of this fi^re is pecuKarl j pleasant, whe& 
the gi-sdation of the sentiment is denoted bj members^ 
which rise with an analogous swell'in point of sound ; and 
in this view the following eiamples from Cicero have much 
merit. 

Examph. Speaking of the power of languag^e, in the first book De 
Oratore : 

<* Qaae vis alia potait, aut disperfos homines nnoni in locum coogre- 
gare ; aut a fera agrestique vita ad hunc homanum, cidtmn, ci^nem- 
que deducere ; aut jam constitutis ci«itatibus> leges, jutifteia, jdra de- 
icribere." 

329. Examples are sometimes found of an anii-climcix, 
that is, of a gradation downward in the sentioient ; and if 
the expression also present a correspondent descent in the 
sound, the sentence will possess uncommon merit 

Example, Horace affords, a. pertinent and curious instance '^ the 
following line : ' 

^ Pavciuiunt iMmiet, aaseetar rMieitlaft bmu.** 

^naljffis. The sinking in the sentiment, from the /a&our of the mousr 
tain to the birth of the mouse, is admirably imitated by a simikar. tx- 
pression of the words. The vtrb^ the most dignified word both in mean- 
ing and sound, u, plactd firsts contrary to the common arrangement. 
The merit of the words j in point of 50tm^, decreases to the last, which is 
the roost diminutive in the sentence, partly on account of its being a 
yiionosy liable y and almost a repetition of the last syllable of the prece- 
ding word, but chiefly on account of the contrast between the insignifir^ 
cance of the wordy and the dignity of the sHuation it occupies, 

330. Climax appears with grace in the calmer parts of 
oratory, in essays, and in all compositions which address 
the imagination, but attempt not much to interest the pas- 
sions. 

JUus. It is employed by the orator with advantage> io impressing the 
bearers with strong conceptions of a cause ; in procuring favour to the 
argument he espouses ; or iu exciting disapprobation of that of his 
antagonist. It is also convenient in communicating sentiments that 
are striking or sublime, but it is too artificial to express any high de- 
gree of passion. 1 he time and reflection necessarjf to arrange the sen- 
timents according to their importance; the minute attention requisite 
to form the expression corresponding to the elevation of the thought, 
are all operations of a composed frame of mind, very difierent from 
that tumi^tuary state which is the attendant of violent passion. 

331. It is, however, consistent with mod^tite agitation ; 
and accordingly Longinus takes notice of the utility of it in 
managing a Tow degree of passion with address. In this 
aase, however, the artificial arrangement of the words is re- 
linquished. TThe swelling passion seizes the expressions 
most proper to denote it, and the phraseology is altogetheir 
artless. The best tragedies afford ejKamples^ . 



Antithesis, IBS 

Example 1. Oronooko thus utters bis recollectioii ef jmH hapt»ineM : 

**' Can you raite the dead ? 
Punne and overtake the wings of time ? 
And bring about anin the boon, the daji, 
The yean that maoe me happy I" 

2. Almeria, in the Mournings Bride, expresses a similar sentiment in 
a similar manner : 

** bow hast thou ehapn*d 
The witdnem of the waves and rocks to this ? 
Thm that refeadng, they have given thee faaek 
To earth, to light and Hfe, to love and me.*' 

B. Another example in the same trag^edy exhibits a breaatiful picture 
of the j^radual influence of passioui in prompting the mind to belicTC 
whnlt II wi»h<?s to be true. 

•^ X£t me not stirnor bieatbe. fest I dinolrc 

That tender lort* ly form of painted air, 
• to like Almeria. Ha ! it sinks, it falls, 
ni cateh it exe it goes, and grasp her shade » 
.^ 'Tis lile, til warm, *ci* she, Hii Ao herselC" 

' ^Jln^lytUf. The apparition is first painted air, and has some resem> 
blaHce to Almeria. It descends, and appears to be seizeable. It gct» 
We^ animal life, it is " she herself." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANTfTHKSIS. 

33S. AS the design of a climax is to improve oar eoncep- 
tbns of an object, bj placing it at the heati of a rising series ; 
so the business of antithesis is to produce a similar effect, 
b^ placing one object in opposition to another of the 'same 
liind. 

lUiu. 1. Comparison is one of the capital operations which the un- 
derstandings performs upon it6 ideas, and is a prelude to the arrange- 
ment of them in different classes, or the deducting from them impor- 
tant conclusions. When we communicate our thoughts, or hear^ or 
read the thoughts of .others, we receive pleasure, if similar ideas ar^ 
exhibited in similar expression, and dissimilar ideas in contrasted ex- 
pression ; and in all cases of the latter kind, aniUhe$i» is the most na- 
tural and proper phraseology. Antithesis possesses all the advantages 
of climax or amplification, with which different things of the same kind 
impress the mind when placed in juxta-position ; and it adds to these 
the pleasures derivable from unexpected difference and surprise. Pe- 
riods constructed to denote by their arrangement those oppositions of 
the thought, are generally the most agreeable, as well as the most per- 
spicnous. They possess the original light derived from the natural 
melody and propriety of the words ; and they are furlber illuminate^} 
by the additional rajs reflected from their CQAtrasted meiQbers. (^rU 
212. £x, and dual.) 
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feum Willi Aim fvaise, | aatont with civil Im^ 
And wichottt meeriiu;: tenth the rest to •oeer, 
Willine to wound, | and—yet afnid to strikei 
Jttst hiiit « fault, I and— bentate dislike ; 
AKfcp resolved to hhune, or to commend, 
A timorous foe, | and— a suspieiDin ineild • 
BreadiBg e*en fools. | bv flatterers besiMjed, 
And seoUipDg, |that he ne^'er obligetf. 
Vrhfo would not Mnile, if tn^ * man there he? 
Who wottU DOC weep, if Attieos Mere he?'"* 



3S4. The beautj of genuine antithesis is so considerable, 
that we cannot wonder that many unsuccessful attempts 
hav« been made to acquire it. Lord Bolingbroke, though 
frequently happy in the use of it, is sometimes unfortunate. 

Example I. His Treatise on Patriotism contaius the subsequent ex- 
ample : 

** Eloquence that leads mankind by the ears, gives a nobler superi' 
oritj than power, which every dunce may use ; or than fraud, which 
every linave may employ, to lead men by the nose.'* 

jJnalifsis. The antithesis is institutc^d between leading men by the 
earSf which is the business of eloqueneef and leading them by the note, 
which is said to be the office of power or fraud. That eloquence should 
lead by the ears, is natural and iateUigiMe, but where is the coanee- 
tion between fraud or power and th& nos^ ? To make out the figure, 
the author i6 obliged to have recourse to a vulgar and metaphorical 
sense of the words ** leading by the nose," in which they denote lead' 
iag in an ignominious manner, without conviction. Deny this re- 
source, and the antithesis vanishes, or consists merely in words. 

Example 2. Shakespeare, in the Merchant of Venice, furnishes an-. 
other instaace merely verbal : ** A light wife doth make a heavy hus- 
band." - -, 

Analysis. There is in the thought not only no opposition, ^ut on 
the contrary, a very close connection, that of cause and effect ; be- 
cause it is the folly of the wife which produces the dejeetioa of the 
husband. Put words significant of these ideas instead ef light and 
hewty, and the shadow of a figttre vanishas--'* A foolish wife i^cts a 
^ood husband." 

335. A dimax and antithesis are some^mes conjoined 
and carried on through several sentences. 

Example. Thus Pope, in the Essay on Man<c 

« Pride ttill is aimiiw at the bkst ahodes, 
MEN would be A JfOELS, | ANGELS would hetodsf 
Aspiring to be GODS, lit ANOLLS liJI, 
Aspiring to be ANGELS, | MEN rebel.** 

Scholium. No figure has, perhaps, beea so anzioasly sought, and 
with so little success, as asiHtthens. It is much suited to impose on an 
unskilful reader. An author is very apt to employ tt, who aboirods not 
with aolid and important matter. Many readers consider the surprise 
and brilliancy it presents as certain marks of genius ; and they are in- 
clined to believe that they have been amused and instructed, because 
they have been made to wonder. It is not easy in an enlightened age 
to shine in writing, by solidity and novelty of matter, and by simpltci- 

• Piologse t» the Satiie. 
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CHAPTER X. 

INTERROGATION, REPETITION, EXCLAMATION, IRONY, AN» 

VISION. 

336. INTERROGATION. The unftgttred and literal 
use of interrogation is to ask a question ; but when men arc 
strol^;lJ moved, whatever they would afiirm or deny, with 
great eamestness, they naturally put in the form of a quea- 
Son. The strongest confidence is thereby expressed of 
their own sentiment, by appealing to their hearer^ for Ac 
impossibility of the contrary. 

JExamfle. Thus Bftlaam expresged hSmgclf td Bftlak. ** The Lord 
it not a roan that he shoald lic^ neither the son of man that h« should 
repent. Bath fie said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he apoken it ? 
and shall he not make it good ?" 

337. Interrogation gives lift and «jt?iri/ to discourse. 

Example. We <have an iliusiration of this position in the animated^ 
introductory speech of Cicero against Catiline. " How long will you, 
Catilide, abuse oUr patience .' i>o you not perceire that yo«r deaignff 
are discovered r* 

Analytu. He mi^bt have said, <^ You abuse our patience a 4ong 
while. You must be sensible that your designs are discovered.'* But 
it is easy to perceive how much this latter mode of expression falis 
short of the force and vehemence «f the former. 

338. Jnterrogation may be used to rouse and awt^en the 
hearers. 

Examph. Demosthenes, addressing himself to the Athenians, askt 
them : ^< Tell me, will yt>a «till go abont, smd ask one another tvhat 
nttptf What can be more astonishing news than this, tliat the man of 
Macedon makes war upon the AtbenianSi add disposes of the afikirs of 
Greece ? Is Philip dead ? No ; hut he is sick. What signifies it to 
you whether he be dead or alive ? For, if any thing happens to this 
Philip, you will immediately raise up another.'* 

Analyni. AH this delivered without vrSttrrogaiiofif had been faint and 
ineffectual ; but the warmth and eagerneaa which this questioning me- 
thod expresses, were calculated to awaken the Athenians to a sense of 
their supineness, and strike them with much greater force on the folly 



1^ IfUerrogatian. 

tr and elegance of manner. Much reading, mnch reftectidd, much 
practice, and much irksome criticism, must be employed .before this i 
imporUnt end can be attained. Authors who possess, perhaps, some ^ 
genius, seem to wish to take a shorter pkth to fame ; and to compen- 
Mte for the sUghtness of their matter, they endeavour to dazzle by the 
tmartnesi of their style ; and if we may judge from the history of an- 
^Bt literature, an attachmentUo ornaments of this sort, forms the first 
gtage toward the corrttpiion oif taste. 



9q>eiUion. £xclamatiofi, Iftf 

i»f disunion immediately ta.hiag up another Philip. Af ain, their itin- 
pikiiy about the news of Philip's healA is exeellentljr exposi^d in the 
<«1uestiotnf << Is he dead ?" And the hopt ofjULf€ly expressed bjr the per- 
son to whom soch a question was put by hit neighbour, is moat ha* 
morodsly satirised in the answer : '< No ; but hie is siclc." 

359. Interrogation sometimes commands with great em- 
phasis. 

Example. Thus Dido, enjoining the departure of ^neas to be tUtppe6 : 

, ** N«a srraa expeifient, touique ex vrbe lequeOiUU'? 
DeHpientque ntt«t alii, naraUbiu ?*' 

S40. Interrog^ion sometimes denotes plaintive pa8ii4m. 

JExample* Thus Almeria, in the Mourning Bride : 

" AlpboiMoJ O AlphonM 1 
Thou too Mft qoiet» long bMt thou been at rest i 
Both* flther and son, are now no more. 
Then wl^ am I ? O when ihall I bare reit ? 
Why do I live id lay yoo are no more ? 
Is it of monent to the pesee of heaven, 
«^ « That 1 ibottld be afflictfed thus ?^ 

' 541. Repetition seizes some emphatical word or phrase, 
and, to mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in 
1h€ same sentence. It is significant of contrast and energj. 

Example 1. It aSso mailis passion, which #islies to dweU oi the ob- 
ject by which it is excited. Virgil pathetically describes the' grief of 
Orpheus for the loss of Eurydice^ in the fourth Qeorgic : 

*^ Te dulcit eonjax, te, solo in littore seeuni, 
Te, veniente die, te, deeedente canebat.** 

So also Catullus, de Passere mortuo Leabue .- 

** Paiter moitnug est mem Pnellte, 
Fmter dcliciw vaett puellK. 
t^oem plus ilia oculU luis aniabat." 

2. Pope, to h '-lighten compassion for the fate of an unfortunate lady, 
reiterates the circumstance of her being deprived in her distress of the 
sympathy of her friends : 

** By foreign hands ihy dying en» were closed, - 
By ttoreign hands thy deeent limbs composc!d ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adiumed. 
By stnuifen boooiuvd and by siiangers monnied.** 

3. Dryden, in Alexander's Feast, supplies one of the most beautiful 
examples of this figure. He thus paints the sad reverse of fortune suf- 
fered by Darius : 

<* Dfierted, at hit greatest need. 
By those his former bounty fi*d, 
He sung IMiriut, great and good, 

By too serere a fiite, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fUlen, 
SUlen fiom his high esute, and wdtering in Ui'bldod.** 

34d. Exclamations are the effect of 8tri>ng emotions of 
tlie mind ; such as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. 

IT ■ 
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lUui. 1- ExtldnuUionf like interrogatioDy is often prontpCed hj tym^. 
pathy. SjortpHtby is a very powerful aod extensile principle in oar 
naturci ^poslti^ u to enter into every feeling and pasiion, wlHch we 
behold expressed by others. Hence a single person coining into com- 
pany with strong marks, either of melancholy or joy| apon his coonte- 
nancr, will difliise that passion in a moment through the whole circle. 
Hence, in a great crowd, in an assembly of people on some public and 
pressing emergeocy* passions are so easily caught, and so rapidly 
spread, byltfiat powerful contagion wbich the aninated tooka, and 
cries, and gestures of a multitude nerer fail to impart. 

2. I shall take the liberty to give one instance, which it known to all, 
ant) well calculated to illustrate the figure now under consideration. 
Torn with mc, reader, turn thy mind back to (ha morning on which we 
heard it announced that her royal highness princess Charlotte of Saxe 
Cobourg was no more ! Have you heard the news * said every Brit* 
•n to his friend. News f what news i The princess Charlotte's dead I 
Dead ! the princess Charlotte dead ! did ye say T Tes f and her lo- 
Oint son too. Good God 1 both mother and son ! ^ Such was the lan- 
guage of otir heart— inch the species of inferragstfton, rq»eli{ten, txela- 
tnatiorif which we used that doleful more. 

Sekoihan. Though tn/errogoHoiM may be introduced into <^080 'kfl^ 
earnett reaconings, 4*el€aMUi9nt only belong to strong emotion*-' of 
mind. When judiciously employed^ they agitate the hearer or the 
reader with similar passions ; but h is extremely improper, and some^ 
times ridiculous, to tue them on trivial occasions, and on mean wmd 
low subiectt. Tha nne&perienced writer often attempts to elevate his 
language, by the copious display of this figure ; but it is seldom that 
he succeeds. He frequently renders his composition frigid to excean, 
or absolutely ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into big transports^ 
when nothing is said or done to demand emotion. 

343. Yisioir, another fi^re of speech, proper onljr in an- 
imated and warm compositions, is produced when, instead 
of relating something that is past, we use the present tense 
of the verb, and describe an action or event as actually 
passing before our ejes. 

Example. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catfline, pic- 
tures to bis mind the execution of the conspiracy : <« I seem to myseff 
to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all 
nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before me Uie 
slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruin- 
ed country. The furious countenance of CeUiegus rises to my view, 
while with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries.^* 

Scholium. This maiftier of description supposes a sort of enthusiasm, 
which carries the person who describes, in some measure, out of him- 
self ', and when well executed, must needs, by the force of sympathy, 
impress the reader or hearer very strongly. But in order to be suc- 
cessful, it requires an uncommonly warm imaginaiion, and such a hap- 
py selection of circumstances, which shall make us think that we see 
before our eyes the scene that is described. 

* <^ Videor enim mihi banc arbein videre, laeem orbis terranim atqae areem oma^ 
«ni gentiam, saUto uno inoeiidio concidenenn ; eemo urirao •epulta in patria r ' 
MX^Hn imepaltos aspectw Cetheg^i, ct furer, la reatni emitc liacebinitis." 
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^44. In tragedy, vision is the language of the most vio- 
letit passion, which conjures up spectres, and approaches to 
insanity:. 

Eixamplt 1. The a«lhor of Pbsdra and Hjrppolitas mokec Uie fM>> 
v>er address the latter in the following^ strain : 

«* Then why thU stmin ? Come. let ui plunge together* 
See^ Hell sets wide its ftdftmaotine ji^tes ! 
• Set', thrauf^ the saMc (mtt;*, the blaek C«eyt«% 

in siBohjr whirls, rails Its fterg waves i 
How huge Mefrans stalks ! 
Now, now, she drags me to the bar ct Minot*** 

2. The horrors of the mind of Macbeth, a^r oiorderin^ die kin^ 
QiBd Basque, are artlnlly and forcihly painted by 4he sacse figure : 

* Metfaoafht I he«4 s Toiee 
' • Cry« sleep no Bune! Macbeth, doth nmrfcr sk^b** 

3. He is still more violently distracted| and Cancies he 'tc;es the ghost 
«f tbe murdered kmg : \\ ' 

" Anwmti and ^uit my siglftt ! * 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bones are inarrowlfs^. 
Thy blood is cold ; thon haK no sfiaenlatian 
In those eyes which thou dott stare with* 
Hence, honriUe Aadow ; aureal mockery, henee.^ 

345. Irony. When we express ourselves in a manner 
contrary Jo our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to 
add force to our.observations, we are then said to speak 
ironically. 

Jtliis. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar manner ; it con- 
sists in laughing at a man, under the disguise of appearing to praise or 
apeak well of him. 

Example. '* By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up ron^y 
a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and most universal sub- 
jects. For what, though his head be empty, provided his cnmmon- 
pUce book be full ? JUid if you will bate him but the circumstances 
af method, and style^ and grammar, and invention ; allow him but the 
common privileges of transcribing from others, and digressing from 
himself, as often as he shall see occasion, he will desire no more in- 
gredients towards Jxlting up a treatise, that shall make a very comely 
figure on a l>ookseller's shelf, there to be preserved neat and clean, for 
a long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title, fairly described ^ 
on the. label ; never thumbed or greased by students, nor bound tA 
everlasting chains of darkness in a library ; but when the fulness of 
time is come, shall happily undergo the trial of purgatory, in order tQ 
ascend the sky."* 

346. The subjects of irony, are vices- and follies of all 
kinds ; and this mode of exposing them is often more ef- 
fectual than, serious reasoning. 

lUut. The gravest persons have not disdained to use this figure oa 
jsroper occasions. 

Example .1 . Thus Elijah chsdlenged the priests of Baal to prove th% 

* Tale af a Tab, 8eec 7.. 
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tnitik of their deity. *' Cry aloud, for he ia « god : either he Is UJk* 
iog;, or he is pursiiiog, or he is in » journey , or peradventure lie sleeii- 
eth, and mutt be awakened." 

2. To reprove a person for his negligence one mi; ht say, '• Too lunre 
taken great care indeed." 

347. Exciamatiant and irony are sometimes united; 

Example. Thus both are united in Cicero's oration for Balbtts, where 
the orator derides hif accuser, -by saying;, *< O excellent interpreter of 
the law ! master of antiquity ! correcter and amender of our constito- 
tion !" 

Sckoliufn. Besides these, there are several other figures, partly 
frammatical and |»eurtl^ rhetorical ; bat as an account of then wooid 
be attended with Uttle instruction, and less aamsement) we sJialt ntfn 
those who may be led farther into this field, to th^ writings of the an- 
eient critics, where they wiU find them etplaincd. It only remains to 
point out the general principles which should guide our practice in the 
use of figures ; and this is a matter of greater tmportapce, as errors in 
Ihis article are very common, and as young writers particniaiiy are 
apt to entertain improper potions of such oraanents. 

348. Remember that ^ firat law of good writing, is to 
attend principally and closelj to the matter ; and that even 
the hignest ornament is of much inferior consideration. 

Illua. Good sense, dressed in plain lanruage, will always gain ap- 
probation ; though ornament may add to its impression, it can never 
supply its place. A figurative style, without important matter, may 
dazzle and captivate the untutored mind, and procure a temporary 
reputation ', but reason and truth will, in time, triumph over prejudice 
and show, and consign to oblivion such ill-supported claims to fame. 
" Sunt qui neglecto rerum pondere," says Quinctilian, " et viribus sen- 
tentiaruai, si vel inania verba in figuras depravarint, suromos se judi- 
cf at artifices ; ideoque non desinunt eas nectere ; quas sine sententia 
sectari, tam est ridiculum, quam quaerere habitum gcstumque sine cer- 
pore.'* 

349. Figures should never have the appearance of being 
anxiously sought, or of being forced into the service of a 
writer. 

llhte. Afiectation is the bane of beauty on all occasions, but particu- 
larly in Composition. If attention to ornament cannot be concealed, it 
had better be relinquished. The appearance of «rt will injure reputa- 
tion more with every reader of taste, than that reputation cotdd be 
promoted by the most successm-Hte of figures. 

350. As figures should not be anxiously sought, so neither 
should they be lavishly employed. Ornaments of all sorts 
interfere with elegance, unless applied with taste. Iq liter- 
ary compositions they may serve to display a richness of 
mind, they may impart a saudy semblance, and may evi- 
dence a bold imagination, but they will never strike with 
the charms of genuine beauty. If, on the other hand, dis- 
cernment be discovered in the use of them» if they are intro- 
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'Placed with moderation, and communicate real and perma- 
nent delight, they will be sure to gain approbation. 

'^IvLt. The ornaments of writing particularly, are of a nature so re* 
J&necl, tl>at the richest imagination cannot always supply tbem ; nor 
can the reader continue long to relish tbcm. They are like delicacies 
«r the palate, they 'sooner pall upon the taste than ordinary food. 
IPif^res too closely interspersed, interfere with their own impresision ; 
tbey exhaust the sensibility of the iiftagination by too frequent e:ter- 
tion ; and they excite disgust by attempting too much to please. 

35t. An author fi^ould not attempt figures without being 
prompted by his iifiaginatioB. He wm readify discover, 
"v^lietner he has received from nature anj consicferable por- 
tloii of this lively faculty, by the relish he entertains for 
Avorks of genius, toward the. composition of which she lias 
liberally contributed^ 

Ittui. 1. If oratotyaqd poetry attract his attention, and' communi- 

eate pleasure ; if be feel inferior gratification in perusing, productions 

of science, or iin abstract inquiry, he has reason to conclude he is en- 

^ dued with some share of the mental power that has adorned the pro- 

I. ductions to which he is a^ttacbed. If he feel this faculty so prevalent 

I a« to tinge insensibly the colodr of his esarly compositions, he may 

r liope, hy proper cttllBre;»-t« atlaiu emlaenee in the use of ornament. 

. h. But without such favourable l>resages, oinameni ought not to be 

attempted. It is not admissible into many reputable species of com- 

^ position. It is rejected in Jhe greater part of scientifiti disqanitiom. 

. it Is desjMsed by some writers and readers ; and ia every kind of com- 

pdattioB) except poetry^ good sense, «ad importaiit mailer, conveyed 

in a simple, and natural style, wSl- be entitled to high praise. Tiiey 

«wttl obtain higher praise thmi can be procured by attempting oma- 

iQent without success. 

Finally. Without a genius for figurative language, none shoukl at- 
tempt it. Imagination is a power not to be ao^ired ; it must be de- 
\ rived from nature. Its redundances we may prone, its deviations we 
* snay correct, its sphere we miiy enlarge : but the fiscnlty itself we ca»- 
s^ not create; and all efforts towaids a metapboricai ornamented style, 
if we are destteute of the genius, proper for it, will prove awkward and 
dtsgustiug... Let us satii^ oorselves, however, by considering that, 
without this taleni, or at least with a very small nneasure of it, we may 
both write and speak to advantage. Good sense, as has been said, 
clear ideas, perspicuity of lang^uage, and proper arrangement of words 
and thoughts, will always command attention. These are, indeed, the 
foundatiottft of all solid merit both Hi speaking and writmg. Many 
sul]jects require nothing more ! and those which admit of ornament, 
' admit it only as a secondary requisite. To study and to know our 
own genius well ; to follow nature ; to seek to improve, but not to 
force it ; are directions which cannot be too often given to those who 
desijre to e««el in the liberal arts. 
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OH THE NATURE OF TASTE AND JHfL 
AOURCBS OF ITS PLEASURES. . 



CHAPTER I. , 

TASTE." ' ; ■ 

3da. TASTE 18 thtt facultj w power of the human mimf, 
which 19 atways appealed to m diBquisitipna coBceriHng ^ 
ment of discoorse and writing ; it is-fhe power of reccivinj 
pleasure from the beauties of paturc and art 

IUu9. 1. The word faute, under tbit metapliorieel miming, bfts bor- 
rowed H* name from the feeling of that exteraal aente by which we 
receire and dt»tingm«h the pleasnres of food. 

2. • Thit facolty i« common, in some degree, to all- men ; for the rel- 
ish of beauty, of one kind or other, belongs to human nature generally. 
Whatever ii ofdcrtyrP»o|>«rt»«ied, grand, harmonious, new or spright- 
ly, pleases alike, but in different degrees, the philosopher and the peas- 
ant, the child and the savage. Regular bodies, pictures, and vtatues, 
develope in children the rudhnents of taste ; and savages, who. pride 
themselves in tbehr ornaments of dreSs, their war and their death 
songs, their harangues and their orators, evince that they possess, 
with llie attributes of reason and speech, some discernment of beaaty, 
and the principles of taste, deeply founded in the human mind. 

353. Taste is possessed in difterent degrees bj different 
men. Us feeble glimmerings appear in some ; in others, it 
risers to an acute discernment^ and a Kvelj enjoyment of 
the most refined beauties : the former have bat a weak aad 
eonfused impression of this power, as they relish olily beau- 
ties of the coarsest kind ; the latter have a certain natural 
and instinctive possession of this faculty, which may be im- 
proved by art, and which discovers itself in their powers and 
pleasures of taste. 

06*. This inequality is partly owing to the different frame of our 
aaCureSy to nicer organs, and finer iaternal powers, with which one i$ 
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)M^wed btyond ftaotlier ; bot ttili more to edtiedi|io», •ad'ahifhev 
^culture of tbote taUntS) whicfi belong only to the orniune^ai -part of 
life. 

354. Taste is an improvcabte facultj, and, refined by 

^dacation, gives to crvihzed men an immense superioritj 

above barbarians,' and, in the same nation, to those who have 

studied the liberal arts, above the rude and untaught vulgar; 

Obi. Tiiu3y two claRtes of men are far removed from each other, id 
respect to the powers and pleasureg of taste ; and, for this difference, 
no other general caiise can be assigned, thaa cuHure and edticaticn. 

$55. Exercise is the source of improvement in all ouc" 
fiici^Uies, in our bodily, in our mental powers, and even in 
•UT eitemftl senses. 

liliu. I. Touch becomes more exquisite in' men, whose emplojment 
leads them to examine th^ polish of bodies, than il' is in others, whose 
trade engages no such nice exertions. 

, 2. Sight, in discerning the minutest o5Ject?, acqutres asarprising 
accoracj in microscopical observers^and those who are accustomed to 
engrave on precious stones. 

$., Chemists, by attending to different favours and tastes of liquors,, 
wonderfully irat>rove the power of distinguishing them , and tracing 
■tibeir composition. 

S56, ¥\9t&x^ tniermJ taste, therelbre, on the looting of i 
simple sense, Sequent exercise, and curious attention to its 
proper objects, mu^t, in the first instance, greatly heightea 
its power. \, 

lUus. 1. Thas^ nothing is- more improveabl^ than tha< part of taste^ 
which is called xm enr formum. At first, the sithptestand plainest- 
compositions only are relished. Our pleasure is extend<iH) hy o^e and 
practice,' which teach us to relish finer paelody, and by degrees enable 
lis to enter into the intricate and compound pleasures of harmony. 

2. So an eye for the beauties of painHngf is never Acquired all at 
ance ', nor by him who prefers the Saracen ^s head npon a sign>posty 
before the best tabulature of Raphael. It is gradually formed by her 
ing conversant among pictures, and studying the works of the best 
masters. 

3. And the man who has cullivated the beaaties of regularity^ order, 
and proportion, in Architecture, will never prefer a rude Gothic tower, 
before the finest Grecian building.. 

357. Precisely iii the same manner, with respect to the 
beauty of composition and discourse, attention to the most 
approved models, stady of tire best authors, comparisons of 
lower and hij^er degrees of the* sant& beauties^ operate to^ 
wards the renwrnent of taste.. 

Illui. The sentiment that attends a reader's first acquaintance with 
works of genius, is obscure and c^yifusedv The several ^excellencies or 
blemishes of the performance which he peruses, cannot be pointed out, 
bficause he is at a lots on what to rest his judgment ', but allow him^ 
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mor* •sperWiiot of th* tubject, und his tmste htmrnH bim« essel «tt^ 
•aliglitettvd : tlw character of the whole work, the beauties aad deteets 
of each part, are perce'iTed, and his praise or blame is at length i>r«>- 
iioaDced'firnily» and without hesitation. Tba^, in taste, conftidered mm 
mere sensibility, exercise opens a great source of improvement. 

358. Bat reason and good sense have so extensive an in- 
fluence on all its operations and decisions, that a thorougti 
good taste may well be considered as a jpower compoundeci 
of natural sensibility to beauty, ^nd ot improved under- 
standing. (Ari.S65.) 

Ilttu. 1. The greater part of the productions of genius, ar« no otii«r 
than ImitatfottS of nature ; representations of the characters, actioiuiy 
or manners of men. The pleasure we receive from soeh hnit^MOt, or 
repreKntataens, is founded on mere taste ; but ta judga wlie^e«r 
they be properly executed, belongs to the understanding, .which coco- 
pares the cdpy with the oiigiual. .. , ^ 

2. In reading sucli a poem as Paradise Lost, a ^reat part of the 
]^leasure we receive, arises' from the plan or story being well conduct- 
ed, and air the par^s Joined together with due connexion ; from the 
characters, being suited to the subject^ the sentiments to the (^arncterSi 
and the style to the sentiments, 

3. We Feel or enjoy by taste, as an internal 4ense, the pleasure which 
arises from a poem so conducted ; but the discovery of this conduct in 
the poem, is owing to reason ; and our pleasure will be the greatef, 
lh« more that ir^asaa enables tts to discover such propciaty m the con- 
4nct. 

4. Our no/vra/ sense of beauty yields us pleasure ; but reason ^ewa 
us why, and upon what grounds, we are pleased. Whenever, iii works 
of taste, any resemblance .to nature is aimed at, whenever there ia snjr 
reference of- parts ta a whole, or of means to an 0ad> as indeed. there 
is in almost every writing and discourse, there the understanding. must 
always have a great part ta act 

559. A SECOND, and a very considerable w)urce of the 
improvement of taste, arises from the application of reason 
ana good sense, to works of composition* and productions of 
genius* 

Iltut. Spurious beauties, such as unnatural characters, forced senti- 
ments, and affected style, may please for a little ; but they please only, 
because we have not examined or attended to their opposition to nature 
and good sense. The illusion is dissipated, and these false beauties 
cease to please, as soon as we are shewn how nature might have been 
more justly imitated or represented, and how the writer might have 
managed his subject to greater advantage.- 

560. From these two sources then, fa^tf iim Jrequeni tx- 
erdse rftasUt and next^ the applicaiion of good senw and 
reason to its objects, tastEj as a power of the miBd, receives 
its improvement 

Obs. In its perfect state, it is undoubtedly the result both of nature 
«nd art. It supposes our natural sense of beauty to be refined by fre- 
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«|ttettt attention to the most beautiful ojbtjects, aii^ at the same time te 
%»e g-uided and improved by the light of the understanding. 

361. One material requisite to a just taste, besides a 
sound head, is a good heart ; for moral beauties, in them- 
selves superior to all others, eitert an influence, either more 
nearly, or more remotely, on a great variety of other objects 
of taste, . 

i/iif«. The afiections, eharactert, and action! •of mea^ freqncBidjF a£> 
lord the nobleft anbjeets to g«)iia«* Without poMessiiig the Tirtucas 
«tf»ctioiM, no man, where those afiections, characters, or actions, are 
•<»Dcer.ii«d,eaa exhibit their just and toochiog description, noc have anj 
tboToagh ^ling of the beauty of that description. He whose heart is 
Bodelicate or hard, who has no admiration of wh^t is truly noble or 
praise-worthy, nor the proper sympathetic sense of what is soft and 
teiHt«$rj roust have a very imperfect relish of the highest beauties of elo- 
<|aenoe and poetry. 

5*62. DeuoAOY and GoaRBCTNBAa are the characiers of 
taste* whenltttHight to its most improved state«. 

Itlus. 1. Delicacy of taste respects principally the perfection of that 
statural sensibility, on which taste is founded- It implies those finer 
or/^ans or powers, which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid 
from a rujgar eye. A person of delicate taste, both feels strongly, and 
feels accurately. He sees distinctions and differences, where others 
see none ; the most latent beauty does not escape him, and he is sensi* 
ble of the smallest blemish. 

2. Correctness of taste respects chiefly the improvement which that 
faculty receives through its connexion with the understanding. Coun- 
terfeit beauties never impose on a man of correct taste, because he 
carries in his mind that standard of good sense, wbicfa he employs in 
jvkdg'mg of every tfaifl|^. 

363. Delicacy of taste is jiKk^ of by marks similar to 
those which we use m judging of the delicacy of .an exter- 
nal s^nse; 

Jllus. As the goodness of the palate, is not tried by strong flavours^ 
but by a mixture of ingredients,* in which, notwithstanding the confu- 
sion, weremaia'sea^blebfeacb } Iti Rke manifter, delicacy of internal 
taste appears, by a quick and lively sensibility to its finest, most com- 
pounded, or most latent objects. 

364. Cqriui^ctjikss ^ taste is judged of by the estimate 
which a man makes of th« comfMirative merit of several 
beauties* which he meets with, ia apy work of genius. 

Illus. When he refers these to their proper classes, assigns wfth pro- 
priety the principles, as far as they can be traced, whence theKr power 
of pleasing flows ; and is pleased himself in that degree, in which he 
ought, and no more ; we say that his taste is correct. 

365. Delicacy, and correctness of taste, mutually imply 
each other. No taste can be exquisitely delicate, without 
being corntct ; nor thoroughly correct^ without being delV 
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tate. But still a predominancy of the one or the otiker 
quality in the mixture is often visible. 

tllva. 1. The ^ower of delicacy is chiefly seen in discerning; the true 
merit of a Work ; the power of correctness, in rejecting- false preten- 
sftons to meHt. Delicacy leans' more to feeling ; correctneiSy more to 
repaon aodjiidgaient. The former is more the gift of aature ; the lat- 
ter, more the product of culture and art 

2. Among the ancient criUcSj Longinus possessed roost delicacy ; Ar- 
istatle, most correctness. Among the modems, A-ddison u a high ex- 
ample of delicate taste ; and had Dean Sw4ft wr4ttan oo criticism, be 
would perhaps hare afforded the e&ample of a correct oae. Campbeliy 
Kames, AlUson, and Dog^ Stewart, are example* of correct and ddi- 
eate taste. >' 

. 366. The nivEn'siTy of tasTes, which prevails among; 
mankind,, does not in every case infer a corruption of tadte^ 
or oblige us to seek for some standard, in order to deter- 
mine wlio are in the right 

lliuM. The tastes of men may. differ ^ery considvaUy.aa to their ob- 
ject, and yet none of them be* wrong. Que man relishes poetcy, while 
another takes pleasure in nothing but history. One prefers comedy ; 
anoiher tragedy. One admires the simple ; another, the ornamented 
style. The youn;[i: are amused with gay and sprightly compositions ; 
the elderly are more entertained with those of a graver cast. Some 
nations delight in bold pictures of planners, and strong reprcfseotations 
f>f passions ; others incline to a more correct and regular eleganco^ 
both in description and sentiment. Thongh all differ, yet all pitch Qp> 
on Some beauty which peculiarly suits their turn of mind ;. and there- 
fort* i>o one has a title to condemn his neighbour. 

367. Id questionS'Of mere reason, there is but othR eaneiu- 
sion that can be true; and ^here is some faundoHon for the. 
preference of one man's taste to that of anotlier. 

Utus. Truth, which is the object of reason, is oite^; beanty, which it 
the object of taste, is manifold, ^aste, therefore, admits of lMittt4e 
and diversity of objects, in sufficient consistency with its goodness or 
justness. 

36^. This ailmiftsible diversitj of- tastes, can only have 
place where the objects of taste are difterent. When one 
condemns as ugly what ahother admires as beautiful, there 
18 no longer diversity, but direct opposition of taste. One 
must be right, and the other wrong. 

JUus. 1. One roan prefers Yirgil to Homer ; another, admires Ho- 
mer more than Virgil ; yet there is no reason to say that their tastes 
are contradictory. The one is more ftruck with the elegance and 
tenderness of Virgil ; the other with the simplicity and 6re of Homer. 
As lotig as neither of them denies that both Homer and Virgil hav«H 
great beauties, their dilTerence falls within the compass of that diver^ 
»ity of tastes, which is both natural and aUowable. (^rt. 366.) 

2. But if a third man shoold assert that Homer has no beauties 
i^Jbatfrver^ and thM Virgil isdersid «tf el^^nce^and tentl^Q9i>— %t.^ 



lk« holds \ht «Be to be a dull, tptritless writer, and the other to be a 

re copiest, that in distloction to the ^neid he would A toon- peruse 

insoQ Crusoe, or Jack the Giaut Killer to the Iliad } both the other 

would pronounce him void of all taste, or exclaim that his taste 

corrupted in a miserable degree. 

3. Or if either of the two men who disputed about the pre-eminence 

«>r Virgil or of Homer^ should evinre the same disposition as the tbhrd 

man shewed ; his antagonist would appeal to whatever be thought the 

standard of taste to shew him that he was in the wrong. 

369. A STANDARD properly signifies that, which, being 
fixed by coBveBtMD, is of such undoubted authtuity as to be 
the test of other things of the same kind. 

17/us. 1. Thus a standard weight or measure is that which is appoint- 
ed by taw to regulate all other weights and measures. 

2. Thus, also, the Court is said to be the standard of good breeding ; 
a.nd the Scripture, of theological tmtb. 

870. In all cases where an imitstton is inteiided of some 
object that exists in nature, as in representing human char- 
acters and actions, nature is the standard of tasie, because 
conformity to it affbrds a full and distinct criterion of what 
is truly beautiful. . 

' Obt, Reason hath in such cases fall scope for exerting its authority, 
for approving or condemning ; by comparing the copy with the origin- 
at. But there wre inauoierable cases in which this rule cannot be ap- 
plied ; and conformity with nature is an expression frequently used^ 
without any <iistkict or determinate meaning. Tbe standard of taste 
must, therefore, be something which is clear and precise, without a^f . 
imperfectioo, irregularity, or disorder. 

d7L The general sentiments of mankind must be consid-' 
ered the standard to which the ultimate appeal must ever 
lie, in all works of taste. ^. . 

. Uhu, If any one should maintain that sugar was bitter, and tobacco 
sweet, no reasonings on his part could avail to prove this position ; 
ffiaokind would infallibly hold the taste of so^h a person to be diseas- 
ed, merely because it diflered diametrically from the taste of the epe- 
ales to which he belonged. In like manner, with regard to the objects 
■of sentiment or internal taste, the common feelings of men carry the 
same authority, and become an universal standard to regulate the taste 
•f every individual. 

372. There is nothing but the taste, as far as it can be 
gathered, of human nature, of sufficient authority to 6e the 
standard of the various and opposite tastes of men. 

Illta. That which men concur the most in admiring must be reckon- 
ed beautiful. His taste must be esteemed just and true which coincides 
with the general sentiments of men. He who, in any dispute, appeals 
to the common sense of mankind as the ultimate rule or standard by 
which he will be judged, evinces a conviction of a common standard 
to which his taste is right or good if conformable, while that of bis op' 
peaent must be wrong or bad; if disconformable. The taste of a whole 



people, gMei by reason and virfiM, must genernUy be ex^utsif e cui 
jast, theh* infernftl tentei nnerring and sure. He who allows 8ttbiB» 
sion to be due to the determiaatioiis of all maDkind, acknowledges! 
perfect standard for the taste of all others. 

Srs. But besides the approbation of the majoritj, there 
nre prindpleM of reason ana sound jtidgmeni which can be 
applied to matters of taste» as well as to the sobjecta of sci- 
ence and philosopher. 

nhu. He who admires or censures any work of gfenins, is al^Mije 
ready f If his taste be-tmproved^ to assign some rvasoaa for bM>«fecisioB. 
He appeals to principles, and points out the grovods on whkli he pro- 
ceeds. Taste is, therefore, a sort of compound power, in which the 
light of the understanding always mingles, more or less, with the feel- 
ings of sentiment. 

374. The ultimate concltisioiis to which our reasonings 
leati, IB judging concerning worKs of taste* refer at last to 
stnse dUQ perc^ionp 

lUuf, 1. last reatoniags eonceraiDg propriety of^oadqct in atrac«* 
dy, or an «pic poem, will correct the eaprice of unenlightened taste, 
and establish principles for judging of what deserves praise. These 
reasonings, in the l«ut resort, appeal always to feeling, llieir Ibunda- 
tidn it deeply laid in whatever has been ipvnd from experience (0 
please mankind wiiTertaHy. 

S. Upon this ground^ wo prefer a simple and aatoral, to .an artificitl 
style ; a regnlar and well-connected story, to loose and scattered nar- 
ratires ; a catastrophe which is tender and pathetk, . to one wiuck 
lenres as unmoved. 

Corel. It is from consulting oar osm imagination and. hcartf and 
from attending to the feelings of others, that any principles are formed 
which acquire authority in matters of taste. 

375. When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men 
as to the ultimate test of what is to be accounted beaatiful 
in the arts^^is is always to be understood of men placed in 
such situations as are favourable to the proper exertions of 
taste. 

lUus. The sentiments of mankind in polished and flourishing na* 
tions, where arts are cultivated, and manners refined, where works of 
genius are subject to free discussion, and taste is improved by sci- 
ence and philosophy,— -become the principles of authority which most 
necessarily be decisive of every controversy that can arise upon matter^ 
of taste. 

376. We conclude, therefore, that taste is not an arbitra- 
ry principle, subject to the fancy of every individual, and 
admitting no criterion by which to determine whether it be 
true or false. Its foundation is the same in all human minds. 
It is built upon sentiments and perceptions which belong to 
our nature ; and which in general operate with the same uni* 
formity as our other intellectual principles. 



0hs. WbeniUiOsefieptiineato are perverted by i^oTAace andi preju- 
«ftiice) they are ce^pable of being rectilied by reason. Their sound and 
natural state is ultimately determine^, by > comparing fji^ with the 
general taste of maukind. / / ,. ,, / /,f Jk. i' • /• 

Srr. in every composition, what interests the heart pleas- 
es all Qges.and all nations. ^There is a certain string to 
^vhich, when properly struck, the human heart is so made as 
to answer. 

Mllus, 1. Hence, the universal testimony which the most improved 
nations of the earth have conspired, throughout a long succession of 
ages, to give to some few works of genius ) such as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the ^neid of Virgil. 

2. Hence, the authority which such works have acquired as stand- 
ards, in some degree, of poetical composition ; since from rhera we are 
enabled to collect what the sense o( mankind is, concerning those 
beauties which give them the highest pleasure, and which, therefore, 
poetry ought to exhibit. 

dTS. Uniformkj of taste and sentiment resulting from 
our convicticm of a comm^in standard, leads' to two import- 
ant final causes ; tiie one respecting our duty, the other, 
our pastime or amusement. 

Obs. Barely to jneution the first, shall be sufficient, because it does 
not properly beloag to th« present uodertaking. Unhappy it would be 
for us d.'d not uniformity prevail in morals : that our aiUioas should 
uniformly be directed to what is good and against wkat is jl), is the 
greatest blessing of society ; and in ord4>r to uniformity in action, uni- 
formity of opinion and sentiment is indispensable. 

S79. With respect to pastime in general, and the fine 
arts in particular, the following illustrations make the final 
cause of uniformity abundantly obvious. 

iUus. 1. Uolformfty of taste gives opportunity for sooiptuous and 
«legant buildings, for fine' gardens, and extensive establii^ments which 
_ fifease generally. 

3. The reason is otyvious : without oniformity of taste, there could 
not be any suitable reward, either of profit or honour, to encourage 
men of genius to labour in such works, and to advance them to perfec- 
tion. 

8. The same uniformity of taste is equally necessary to perfect the 
arts of music, sculpture, and painting, and to support the expense 
which they reqaire after they are brought to perfection. 

4. Nature is, in every particular, consistent with herself: we are 
framed by natare to hare a high relish for the fine arts, which are a 
great source of happiness, and friendly in a high degree to virtue : we 
ace, at the same time, framed with uniformity of taste to furnish pro< 
per objects for that high relish ; and if uniformity did not prevail, thye 
fine arts would never have made any figure. 

. :S80. Another final cau«e no le^ oltyious is the-separation 
f}f men into differeut classes, by birth, office, or occur.'-. fii!in, 
Hov moch soever this separation might tend to relax the 
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comieiion that oajrht to subsist among the meiabers of tA^ 
same state, its effects are prevented bj the access of aJS 
ranks of people to public spectacles and amusements. Xhese 
assemblages -of people ot one countrjr are best enjojed ia 
companj. In this common fellowship every one partakes 
of the same pleasures. Such meetings are, therefore,. d» 
slight support to the social affections* and to uniformity of 
taste. 

A- 
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CHAPTER IL 

CRITICISM* 

581. TASTE, cnVtct<m, and genius, are words eurrentfy 
employed, without distinct ideas annexed to them. 

Definiiion. True criticism is the application of taste and o# good 
sense to the several fine arts. The ohject which it proposes is, todis- 
ting^uish what is beautiful and what is fauhy in every performance } 
from particular instances to ascend to general principles ; snd so t9 
form rules or conclusions concerning the several l(tnds of beanty ia 
works of j^enius. 

lUus. The rules of criticism tfre not formed by any h^dttttoi^,, gpri' 
pri, as it is called ; that is, they are not formed by a train of |ib^ 
atract reasoning', independent of facts and observations. Criticbm is 
an art founded wh<rfly on experience ; on the observations of such 
beautiet.as have come nearest to the standard which we before estab- 
lished ; that is, of such beauties as have been found to please mankind 
most generally. (Art.. 371 .) 

3. For example; Aristotle's rulea concerning the unity of action in 
siramatic and epic composition, were not first discovered by logical 
reasoiyiig, and then applied to poetry ; but they were rules drawn 
from the practice of Homer and Sophocles : they were founded upon 
observing the superior pleasure which mankind received from the rela- 
tion of an action wbfcb was one and entire, beyond what tb^y receiv* 
e4 from the relation of scattered and unconnected facts. - 

3. Such observatioDS taking their rise at first from fe^ng and ex- 
perience, were found, on examination, to be so consonant to reason, 
and to the principles of human nature, as to pass into established 
rules,. and to be conveniently applied for judging of the exceUency of 
any performance. This is the most natural aceount of the origin of 
criticism. 

382. A masterly genius, it is true, will of himself, un- 
taught, compose in such a manner as- shall be agreeable to 

* On WQfrks of taste, the itodent may now eonafUt Dr. GemnT* Ency on Taite-* 
fyAtenAer^a Reflections on the use and abuse of Philosophy in matters which relate 
to taste— Reflections Critiques sur la Poesig et sur la Ptlntnve— Jir<m2«#* Elcmoiti of 
Ciitidsra— HuTiMrV Sssay on the Standatd of l>Mte«>Intraductioa to-tbe fiaar sa (he 
SaUaiae and BeautifuI-atetrV Lcctuest voA AlUnn on Taite. 
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^Cke most raatetial rules of criticism ; for as these rales are 
founded in nature^ nature will often suggest them in prac- 
tice. 

Iliut. It is more tkan probmble that HoQier was acquaintiRd with do 

-systems of- the «rt of poetry. Guided hj genius alone, he composed 

lui .v^rse'a regfular story, which all. posterity ba« «daiired. Bui this if 

«o argument against the usefalness of criticism as an art. For as no 

littoian geniu« is perfect, there is no writer bat may receive assistance 

€gom -critical obseryations upon the beauties and faults of tliosc who 

liave.i^ne before him, ^ No obserrations or rules can indeed supply the 

•defect of genius, or inspire it where it is wanting. But they inay of- 

te'n direct it into its proper channel ; they Ibay correct its extrava- 

^ncee, artd point out to it the most Just and proper imitation of ria- 

lure. Critical rales are ctesig^oed cbiedy to shew the faults that ought 

■$x> be avoided. To nature we roust he indebted for the production of 

«dainent beauties. (5ee Corol. I. p. 59.) 

< iS8S. From what has been said, we are enabled to form a 
jttdgment concerning those complaints which it has long 
been fashionable, fur petty authors to make against critics 
-and criticism. 

Jlliu. 1. Critics have bi<en represented as the great abridgt*rs of the 
iKUiva liberty of genius ; as the impbsers of unnatural shackles and 
bonds Upon writers^ from whose cruel persecution they must fly to the 
{NiblieS, and implore its protection. Such supplicatory prefaces are not 
4Milculat!Ml to give very favourable ideas of the genias of the author. 
For every gOMl writer will be pleased to have his work examined by 
ibe priUdpTes of sonnd understanding and true tatrte. 

2. The declamations against criticism commonly proceed upon this 
aoppotkion, that critics are siicK as judge by rule, not by feeling. 
This 4s so far from being true, that they who judge after this manner 
jtre pedants, net critics. For all the rules of genuine criticism will be 
ibund to be ultimately founded on feeling ; and taste and feeling are 
necessary to guide us in the appUcatioa of these rules to* every partic- 
ular instance. 

3. As there is nothing in which idl sorts of persons more readily af- 
fect (0 be judges, than in works of taste, there is no doubt that the 
•number of incompetent critics will always be g^^eat. But this afibrdu 

no more foundation for a general invective against criticism, than thr 
number of bad philosophers or reasonefs affords against sound philo- 
sophy and logic. 

S84. An objection more plausible may be formed against 
^ criticism, from the applause that some performances have 
received from the public, which, when accurately consider- 
ed, 4ire found to contradict the rnles established by criti- 
cism. 

lUui. Now, according to the principles laid down in the last chaptert 
the public Is the supreme judge to whom the last appeal must be macfc 
in every work of taile ; as the standard of taste is founded on the 
sentiments that are natural and common to all men. But with respect 
$o.,this, we are to observe, that the sense of the public is often top 
luutily judged of. The genuine public taste does not ahrays appear 
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im the Ant tpplaufc given >apoD the puUicatioa of An? ntfw 'vrovic^. 
There are both the great vulgar, and the gmall vulgar, who are apt t9 
he catched and dazeled loy very superficial beauties, the admirattoo of 
which in a little time passes away : and gometimes a writer may. ac- 
^re great temporary reptTtation, merely by his eomf^lrainctf with the 
jMMsiona or prejadicee^ with the party spirit or superatitioutf notions, 
thai may chance to rule for a time . almost a wholis nation. In «vscl» 
«uea, though the public may seem to praise, troe eritiGisni may "wi^ 
reason condemn ; and it will in progress of time gain the ascendaat r 
for the judgmeivt of troe crttieism, and the voice of the p<il>!ic, w^en 
once become unprejudiced an<> dispassionace, will ultimatefy eoi]icM«>; 

885.- There are so^jie works that contain gross transgres- 
sions of the laws of critictsm, wl)icb» nevertheless^ have ac- 
fl^ired a general, anil even a lastii^ admmitioir. 

ntus. 1. Ssch are the plays of Shakspeare, whicH, considered a^ 
dramatic poems, are irregular in the highesf degree. But then they 
have gained the pnblie ndmirattov^ not by i heiii being ifnegalnr, «ot 
by their trausgres^ioa -of .the nilea of art, but in siiite of soeb tranwK 
gressions. 'J hey possess other beauties which are conformable to 
just rules ; and the forte of these beauties Has 'been so gr6sit as to 
overpower all censure, and to give the public a degree of satisfactt^Mfr 
superior to the disgust arising from their blemishea. 
, 2. Shakspeare pleases, not by his bringing th» lran«4Mtfk>na of 
many years into poe play ; not by Uis gM«tes|t'^e mixtures' of tA'ag^ody 
and comedy in one piece, nor by the aii^aioed tlmii^^ils^ nMib a4e€tait 
witticisms, which he sometimes employs. These we eonsiiltfr ••- 
blemishes, and impute them to the grossoess of the age in which be 
lived. But he ploa&es by his animated and masterly represenlotiosM; 
of chamcters, by the liveiioess of his descriptions), the force of bis 
sentiments, and his posssessing, beyond all writevs, the natnriil !«&•» 
guage of passion : beauties which true criticiam no less teacher us f|» 
place in the highest rank, thab nature teaches us to feel. 

II I n 



CHAPTER IIL 

OF GENIUS. 

386^. TASTE and Genius are two words frequently 
joined together; and therefore, bj inaccurate thinkers, con- 
founded. 7Viste consists in the j^^oi^cr of judging j genius^ 
in the potver of executing. 

Jllus. 1. One may have a considerable degree of taste in poetry, elo- 
quence, or any of the fine arts, who has little or hardly any genius for 
composition or execution in any of these arts; but genius cannot' be 
found withont rachiding taste also. Genius, therefore, deserves to be 
considered as a higher power of the mind than taste. 

3. Genius always imports something inventive or creative ; which 
does net rest in mere sensibility to beauty where it is perceived, bnt 



V^Yki^h tSLtif moreOT^V; produce new beauties, and exhibit them in such 
m manner as strongly to impress the minds of others. Refioed taste 
forms a good critic } but genius is farther necessary to form the poet, 
or the orator. 

3. Genius is a word, which, in common acceptation, extends much 
f^rtHer than to the objects of taste. H is osed to signify that talent or 
^piiiudt which we receive from nature, for excelling in any one thing 
ip«rha.tcver. Thus we speak of a genivs Jar malhemalieSf as well as a 
genihts for poetry ; of a geniiis for war, for polUieSf or for any mechan- 
ical employment. 

38r. This talent or aptitttde for excdling rn some one 
particular^ is what we receive from nature. Bj art and 
staclj, no doubt, it may be greatlj improved ; bat bjr them 
a.lone it cannot be acquired. 

JHus. 1. As genius is a higher faculty than tiistc, it is ever, accord- 
tkig to the usual frugality of nature, nrore limited in the sphere of Hs 
• p cratkwii^ H it noi nneommoii to meet wiih peraom who hiive an 
«xceUent taste in sereral of the polite arts, anch as music, poetry, 
IHsiotiDg, and eloquence, aU together : but, to find on^ wha i» an ex- 
o«U*nt pecfermer ks all these arts, is mn^ more rare ; or rather, in* 
^bsed, Mich an ane it not to be looked for. 

. a. A tMrt of nniirersal genius, or onewho is equally and indifferentiy 
tunaedl towards several difiarent pra^sions and arts, is not likely to 
eatcd in any. Although there may be some faw exceptions, yet \tk 
g-eneral it holds, that when the bent of the mind is exclusively directed 
t<ywar<U some one object, there it the fairest procpecl of eminence in 
(hat, whatever it be. The rays must converge to a point, in order to 
^€»w ioienciely. This remark is the more necessary, on account of iu 
gr«Bit importance t« young people, in leading them to examine with 
care, and to pufsue with ardour, the current and pointing of nature 
towards those exertions of genius in which they <ure most likely to 
excel. • 

388. A genius for any of the fine arts, alwajs supposes 
ia*t€ ; it is ciear» that the improvement of taste v/iii serve 
both to ferwani and to correct the operations of genius. 

lUus. 1. In proportion as the taste of a poet, or orator, becomes 
rhore refined with respect to the beauties of composition, it will cer- 
tainly assist him to produce the more finished beauties in his work. 
Genius, however, in a poet, or orator, may sometimes exist in a high- 
er degree than taste ; that is, genius may be bold and strong, when 
taste is neither very delicate, nor very correct. 

2. Thi^ is often the case in the infancy of arts : a period when gen. 
ius frequently exerts itself with great vigour, and executes with much 
warmth } while taste, which requires experience, and improves by 
slower degrees, hath not yet attained to its full growth. 

3. Homer and Shakespeare are proofs of what is here asserted. Fn 
the admirable writings of those two great poets arc found instances of 
rudeness and indelicacy, which the i^re r^hed taste of later writerSj 
of far inferior genius, would have taught them to avoid. 

4. As all human perfection is limited, this may very probably be the 
"hw of our nature, that it is not given to one man to execute with vig- 

J8* 
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•ur and fire, and, at the same time, to attend to all 4he leuer aod 
icfioed graces that belong to the exact perfection of his work : iwliiief 
an the other baud, a thorough taste for those inferior graces is, for the 
most part| accompanied with a diminution of sublimity and force. ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

V THE ftOVROCa OF THE ri«EASUR£» OV TA8TE. 

389. HAYING now explained the nature of taste, the 
nature and importance of criticism, and the distinction be- 
tween taste and genius ; we are now to consider tb£ 

-SOUHOES OF THE FLKASUEES OF TASTE. 

Obt. Here opens a very extensiye lieM ; no lets than aU UupieM" 
turts oftke imagination, as they are connMnly called, wlietber afford- 
ed us by natural objects^ or by the imitations and descriptions of them. 
But it is not neeessary to the purpose of this GramaMtr, that all these 
should be examined fully ; the j^easure which we receive from dis* 
course, or writing, being the main object of them, so tar as rlMteric is 
ooncerned. All tiiat is proposed, is to give some openings into tbe 
pleasures of taste in general } and to insist more particularly upon 
sublimity and beauty. 

IUu9^ 1. It is difficult to make a ftiH enumeration of tbe tereralob- 
,iects that give pleasure to taste ; it is more difficult to define all those 
which have been discovered, and to reduce them under proper classes^ 
and, when we would go farther, and investigate the efl^ieskLsadses of 
the pleasure which we receive from such objectey hefe, above all, we 
find ourselves at a loss. 

2. For instance ; we all learn by experience, that certain figures of 
bodies appear to us more beautiful than others. On inquiring Airther, 
we find that the regularity of some figures, and the graceful variety of 
others, are the foundation of the beauty which we discern in them ; but 
when we attempt to go a step beyond thi». and inquire what is the 
cause of regularity and variety producing in our minds the sensation 
of beauty, any reason we can assign is extremely imperfect. These 
first principles of internal sensation, nature seems (o have covered with 
an impenetrable veil. 

3. Although the efficient cause be obscure, the final cause cff those 
sensations lies in many cases more open : and, in entering on this sub- 
ject, we cannot avoid taking notice of the strong impression which the 
powers of tatie and imagination are calculated to give us of the benig- 
nity of our Creator. 

4. By endowing us with such powers, he hath widely enlarged the 
sphere of the pleasures of human life ; and those too of a kind the 
most pure and innocent. The necessary purposes of life might hare 
been abundantly answered, thc^h our senses of seeing and hearing 
had only served to distinguish external objects, without conveying to 
us any of those refined and delicate sensations of beauty and grandettfi 
with which we are now so much delighted. 

6. Thip additioDal enibeinsbment and glory, which, for prometiof o€t 
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^tertaimtaent, the Author of Nature hath poured forth.opon hit workt,* 
la one striking testimooj, among many others, of His benevolence and 
goodness. , 

6. This thought, which l\lr« Addison first started, Dr. Akenside, in 
his poem on the Pleasures of the Imagination, has happily pursucdc 

«...«.- Koteontent 

^Widi every. food of life to nonrith man. 

By kind aUiuiont of tbe wondering; fenae, 

lliOQ mak^st all nature, beauty to hit eye, 

Or nftuie to his eart • - - . 

d90. First, then, we begin with coDsidering the pleasure 
which arises from aubHmUy or grandeur. 

lilus. It is not easy to deicribe, in words, the precise impression 
which great and sublime objects make upon us when we behold them^ 
but erecy one has a co'nception of it. It produces a sort of internal 
elevation, and expansion ; it raises the mind much above its ordinary 
state ; and fills it with a degree of wonder and astonishment, which kt, 
cannot well express. The emotion is certainly delightful; but it is 
altogether of the serious kind ; a degree of awfulness and solemnity, 
even approaching to severity, commonly attends it when at its height ; 
very distinguishable from the more gay and brisk ^motion raised by 
beautiful objects. 

391. The simplest form of external grandeur appears ii» 
the Tast and boandless prospects presented to us by nature ;. 
such as wide extended plains, to which the eje can see no 
limits ; the firmament <m heaven ; or the boundless expanse^ 
of the ocean. All vastness produces the impreasioB t» sub- 
limity, 

lUus. It is to be remarked, however, thai space, extended in length,; 
makes not so strong an impression as height or depth. Though a 
boundless plain be a grand object, yet a high mountain, to which we 
look «p, or an awful precipice or tower, whence we look down an the 
objects which lie below, is still more so. 

2. The excessive grandeur of the firmament arises from its height, 
joined to its boundless extent ; and that of the ocean, not from its ex- 
tent alone, but from tbe perpetual motion and irresistible force of that 
mass of waters. Wherever space is concerned, it is clear, that ampli- 
tude or greatness of extent, in one dimension or other, is necessary to 
grandeur. Remdve aU bounds from any object, and you presently 
render it sublime. 

Conl. Hence, infinite space, endless nambers, and eternal duration^ 
fill the mind with great ideas. 

39S. But vastness, or amplitude of extent, is not alone 
the foundation of all sublimity ; because many objects ap* 
pear sublime, which have no relation to space at all* 

lUus. Such, for instance, is great loudness of sound. The burst of 
thunder or of cannon, the roaring of winds, the shouting of multitudes, 
the sound of vast cataracts of water, are all incontestibly grand objects, 
in general we may observe, that great power and force exerted, always 
raise sublime ideas ; and perhaps the most copious source of these if 
derived from this quarter. Ueace tbe grandeur of earthquakes and 
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%aniin|^ nHmiifttiiii ; of ^rMt coniagrati«ai ; t€ the ttormy oe^as^ 
and orertswhif w«tor» ; of tempesti of wind ; of thunder and Itght- 
■inf^ 'f and of all tiie UDCommon violence of tbe elements. 

2. NdChiDf U more soblhne Iban nighty power and itrengtli. A 
•tream that ruai within iu banibs is a beautiful olject ; but when it 
roshei down with the impetuosity aud noise of a torrent, it presently 
becomes a sublime one. From liane, and other amnimhr of strength, 
are drawn sublime comporiffons in poets. A race-horse is looked up- 
on with pleasure ; but it is the war-horse, '^ whose neck is clothed 
with thunder," that carries grandeur in its appearance, or our idea of 
the nniBtal. 

3- The enf^aj^cment of two great armies, M it it tbe bigheat exertiett 
of human might, combines a variety of sources of the sublime ; and haa 
accordingly been always considered as one of the most striking and 
magnificent spectacles that can either be presented to the eye, or exhi- 
bited to the imagination in description. 

Example ** Like Autumn's dark storms, pooling firoin two ecboiDg' 
hnts, towards each other, apfiroached the heroes : as two dark streams 
from high rocks, meet and roar on the ptarn, loud, rough, and dark in 
battle, meet Lochlin and litisfail. Chief mixes his strokes with chief^ 
and man with man : steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on 
high ; blood bursts, and smokes around : strings mmrmnr on tbe pol- 
ished yew : darts rush along the sky : spears fall like sparks of flame 
that gild the stormy face of night. 

-* As tbe noise of troubled ocean when roll tbe waves on hi^,. ag the 
last peal of thund*^ring heaven ; such is the noise of battle. Though 
Cormacs* hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of an hun- 
dred bards, to tend tbe deaths to fotur«^ times ; for many were the 
deaibs o€ (be heroes, and wi<te poured the blAod of tbe valiant." Fitt- 

gal- 

^ntdytla. Never were images more awfully lublime, employed to 
heighteo the terror of n batUe. 

393. For the farther illustration of^thia subject, it is pro- 
per to reoiarkythat aU iilea» of the solemn and awlul kini)^ 
and even bordering on the terrible, tend ereatly to assist the 
sublime : such as darkness, solitude, ^nd silence. 

lUn», I. What are the scenes of nature that elevate the mind in the 
highest degree, and produce the sublime sensation ? Not the gay land- 
scape, ttie flowery field, or the fiourishiog city ; but the hoary moitn- 
tain^ and tbe solitary lake ; the aged forest, and the torrent failing 
over the rock. 

%, Hen^e, too, night-scenes are common^ the most sublime. The 
firmament, when tilled with stars, scattered in soch vaat Bambers, and 
with Ruch magnificent profusion, strikes tbe imagination with a more 
awful grandeur, than when we view it enlightened with all the splen- 
dour of the sun. 

3. The deep sound of a great bell, or the gtrtking of a great dock, 
are at any time grand ; but, when heard amid the silence and stillnesa 
ofihe night, they become doubly so. 

4. Darkness is very commonly applied for adding sublimity to all 
our ideas of the Deity. « He maketh darkness his pavilion ', he dwclh 
«th in the thick cloud." ^ ■ , 

So Milton : • ' 
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lliick eloadi and dovk, does Heav«n*s aU<«Uii£ Sin 
Cboose to reside, hU glorv unolMcurMl, 
AimL with die nu^et ry ordarknetft, nmntf 
, Circle* hit tlironck - - . P«r. jL««r« Book IL Ht, 

S94< Obscurity, we are farther to remark, is uot unfa- 
yQurable to. the sublime. Though it rentier the object in- 
distinct, the impression^ however, may be great ; for as ail 
'ingenious author ha» wetl observed, it is one thing to make 
an idea clear, and another to make it affecting to the ima- 
gination ; and the imagination may be strongly affected, 
and, in fact, often is so, by objects of which we Imve no clear 
eoQceptien. 

Ulii9. ThiTS' we Me, thftt nlmbst «At th» de0t:riptibiti'^fVeiv ds Af Ihe 
appearances of supernatural being^s, carry some sublimity, #totigh the 
oooceptioB9-wiMeii tlrey ofiptsd- ns be cvnfMedl an4 iodMtiact. "Hiiir 
sublimity arises from the ideas, which- ttrey- ahvufyseotfvey, of superior 
power and miffht, joioed ^'ith aa awful obscurity.. 

Hxample. \Ve may see this fully ex«i»pdified vxthe.faiAoming noble 
passage of the Book of Jb&: ** hv thoughts from the visions of the 
night, whei» deep sleep, falleth upon men, fear came upoa me, and 
trembling^, which made all my bones, to shake. Then a spirit passed 
before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up: it stood still; but t 
could not discern the form thereof; an image was before my eyes ; 
there was silence ; aud I heard a voice— -shall mortal man be more 
just than God ?"* 

SchoHitm. No ideas, it is plairr, are so sublime as those taken from 
Ihe Supreme Fein^: ; the most unknown, but the greatest of alt object^ ; 
the infinity of whose nature, and the eternity of whose duration, Join- 
ed with the omnipotence of his power, tboufi^h* they surpass our cQn* 
eeptions, yet exalt them (o the hig^hesf. In general, all objects that 
are greatly raised above us, or far removed from us, either in space or 
HI. time, are apt to strike us as great. Our viewing them as through 
ihe mist of distance or antiquity, is favourable to the impressions of 
their sublimity. 

S95. As obscurity, go disorder too, is very compatible 
with grandeur ; nay, frequently hef^tens it. Few things 
that are strictly regular, and methodical, appear sublime. 

lUUs. We see the limits on every side : we feel ourselves confined ; 
there is no room for the mind's exerting any great efibrt. Exact pro- 
portion of parts, though it enters often into the beautiful, is much dis- 
regarded in the sublime. A great mass of rocks, thrown- together b]? 
the hand of nature, with wildness and confusion, strike the mind with 
more grandeur than if they had been adjusted to one another with the 
most accurate symmetry. 

06*. fn the feeble attempts which human art can make towards pro- 
dacing grand objects, (feeble, doubtless, in comparison with the physi- 
cal powers of nature,) greatness of dimensions always constitutes a 
principle part. No pile of builduig can convey any idea of sublimity, 
Ji^niess it be ample and lofty. There is, too; in arcbit^ctare, what (% 

• /oh ir. 15* 
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tailed ii^eatsest of Daanner ; which seemi chiefly to ariie from |»re' 
sentiog ^e object to us in one fall point of riew ; go that it thall make 
its impression whole, entire, and undivided upon the mind. A Gothic 
cathedral raises ideas of {grandeur in our minds, by its siae, its height, 
its awful obscurity, it strenpih, its antiquity, and its durability. 

396. There still remains to be mentioned one class of 
subtime objects, which may be called the moral, or aenti- 
mental sublime $ arising from certain exertions of the hu- 
man mind ; from certain affections, and actions, of oi^r fel- 
low creatures. 

lUiu. These will be found to be all, or chiefly of that class, which 
eomes under the head of magnauimity, or heroistai ; and they produce 
an rflect extremely similar to what is produced by the ri^w of grand 
adjects in nature ; filling the miod with admiratiaii, and .elevating it 
above itsell'. 

Xaemt^ l .-^-^mnerm. Xk ! Wanrick. Wandtk, nmti tlMu at we ai«- 
We migbt reeovev all wir low agaiu. 
llie Qutwn rrom France hath broasht a puimnt power 
Even Qo>v we heaid the newt. Ah .' coold^at thon fly I 
Wn^9t#it. WIrjr then 1 woald net fly. 

Thirti^ Part •/Anry ri,.Jkit V, Seem 2. 

» 

AnalytU. Such a sentiment from a man expiring of his wounds is 
truly heroic ; and must elevate the mind to the greatest height that 
tan be done by a single expression. i 

Example 2. Porus, taken prisoner by Alexfmder, afWr a gallant de- 
. f^nce, and asked. How ike wished to be treated f answered, " Like a 
king." 

3. Cesar chiding the pilot, who was afraid to set out with him in a 
storm, " Quid times .' Csesarem vehis ;" is another good instance of 
this sentimental sublime. 

Carol. Wherever, in some critical and high situation, we behold a 
man uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon himself; superior to pas- 
sion and to fear ; animated by some great principle to the contempt 
of popular opinion, of selfish interest, of dangers, or of death ; there 
we are struck with a sense of the sublime. (Stt Scholia 2. ^rt. 419.) ^ 

397* High virtue is the most natural and fertile source of 
this moj^ sublimity. However, on some occasions, where 
virtue either has no place, or is but imperfectly display e(i« 
yet if extraordinary vigour and force of mind be discovered, 
we are not insensiole to a degree of grandeur in the charac- 
ter ; and from the splendid conqueror, or the daring conspi- 
rator, whom we are far from approving, we cannot witlibold 
our admiration. 

Example. The sublime in natural, and the sublime in moral objects, 
are brought before us in one view, and compared together, in the fol-> 
lowing beautiful passage of Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination \ 

Ltek then abroad through nature ; to the range 

Of planets. tuni« and adamantine ipberet, 

Whet-ting, undiaken, throurii the void inunenie ; ^ 

And speak, O man I does this capacious t«ei|e, 

IViCh lisif that kiDdling'raajesty, dj^^ 
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Hit itvoBg eoMrptioB, u when BrutM loic 
Rerulgent, from tne btmke of Cienr*i fate, ' 
Amid the croud of |Mtrjou : and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When ^itt brings down the thunder, calFd aloud 
On TuTly^s name, and shook his ctijnson steel, ■ 
And bade the father of hit connti^ hail ! 
For lo 1 the tynuit. prostrate on the dust; 
And Rome again is ftee. Book L 

. Scholia 1. Wc havf» now enumerated a variety of instancei, both to 
ananimate objects and in human life, where the sablime appeafs. lo 
nil these instances, the emotion rAised in ut is of the same kind, ai- 
^hottgh the objects that produce the emotion be of widely different kinds. 
Q, A question next arisen, whether we are able to discover some one 
fundamental quality, in which all these different objects ag^ree, and 
ii^hicb is the cause of their producing: an emotion of the same nature in 
oar minds ? Various hypotheses have been formed concerning^ this. 

3. Some have imagined that amplitude or great extent, joined with 
simplicity, is either immediately, or remotely, the fundamental quality 
of whatever is sublime ; but we bare «een that amplitude is con6ne4 
to one species of sublime objects ; and cannot, without violent strain* 
ing, be appiied to them all. 

4. Again, terror has been supposed the source of the sublime, and 
tliat no objects have this character but such as produce impressions of 
f»ain and danger. It is indeed true, that many terrible objects are 
bighly sublime ^ and that grandeur does not refuse an alliance with 
the idea of danger. But then thin seems to stretch the theory too far ; 
for the sublime does not consist wholly in modes of danger, or of pain. 
The proper sensatioa«of sublimity appears to be distinguishable from 
tlie sensation of either of these ', and, on several occasions, to be en- 
tirely separated from them. 

6. In many grand objects, there is no coincidence with terror at all ; 
as in the magnificent prospect of wide extended plains, and of the star- 
ry firmament ; or hi the moral dispositions and sentiments, which we 
view with high admiration ; and in many painful and terrible objects 
also, it is clear, there is no sort of grandeur. The amputation of a 
limb, or the bite of a snake, are exceedingly terrible ', but are destitute 
of all claim whatever to sublimity. 

6. Mighty /oVcc or power y whether accompanied wjth terror or no^ 
whether employed in protecting or in alarming us, has perhaps a better 
title than any thing that has yet been mentioned, to be the fundament- 
al quality of the sublime ; as, after the review which we have taken^ 
there does not occur any sublime object, into the idea of which, power, 
or slrenf(thf or foree, does not enter, either directly, or, at least, inti- 
matelv associated with the idea, by leading our thoughts to sotne tfs^ 
tonishing power, as concerned in the production oi the object. 



GHAPTEIl V» 

THE fiUBLlMJB IN WHlTlNG* 

598. Having tt^ated of gmndtv^ dr mhlimHy, ia etc- 
itmA objects, the wHj seeihs flow to be cleared, for trettiiig. 
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with more advantage, joflhe description of sach oljects ; cff, 
of what is called the ntbfime in writing, The^uodation 
of the sublime in compoairtiou, must always be bud in the na- 
ture, of the object described. 

lUus. 1. Unless it be such sn dbject as, if preserrted io our eyes, if 
exhibited to us iu reality, would raise ideas of thatelvating, that awful, 
and magDificent kind, which w« call subiune ; thedescriptiouj however 
fiaely drawn, if aot entitled tococae uoder this-dttss. l^j exclinles 
alj objects that «re merely beautiful, .gay, «ir ek^ai»t. 

% la the next plaee., the object must not oikly, in ilac^lf, be SHliliaie, 
but it must be set. before us ki svch a light as is most profier to ^ive 
M a clear aud Cull impre^ion of it ; it must be des.cri^ed with atMtvn^thf 
with conciseness, a^d aimplicity. This depends priacipally, upon the 
lively iospreftsioa which the poet, or orator, h^s of itne objeot irbiedi he 
exhibits ; and upon his Iteiog deeply affected^ and warmed, by the 
aublime idea which he would convey. If his own feeliog^ be.lAa^utd, 
lie can never inspire us with any strong- emotion, iiistoiices, which 
are extremely Vhecessary on this subject, will clearly show the impor- 
tance of all the requisites which we have just now meotiooeil. 

899. It is, generally speaking, among the most ancient 
authors, that we are to look for the most striking instances 
of the subUine. The early ages of tbe world, aad the rude 
unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favorable to the 
strong emotion^ of sublimity. 

Illut. The genius of men is then much tamed to admiration and 
astonish inent. Meeting with many objects, to them new and strange, 
their imagination is k^t glowing, and their passions are offai^n .raised 
to the utmost. They think, .and express themselves boldly, and with- 
out restraint. In the progress of socie^, the gpiiitis and manners of 
men undergo a change more favourable to aocaracy, than to Mcength 
or sublimUy. (See Art. 31 and 32.^ 

400. Of all writings, ancient or modern, the sacred jSqrrp- 
tu res afford u^ the highest instances of the sublime. The 
descriptions of the Deity« in them, are wondecfully noble ; 
both from the grandeur of the object, and the manner of rep- 
resenlitig it. 

Escawvplt 1. What no assemblage, for instance, of awful and fubtiioe 
ideas is presented to us, in that passage of the 18th Psalm, where aa 
appearance of the Almighty is. described ? 

2. '^ In my distrt^ss I called upon the Lord ; he heard my voice out of 
his temple, and my cry came before him. Then the earth shook and 
trembled ; the foundations also of the hilis were moved ; because he 
was wroth. He bowed the heavens and came down, and darkness wa< 
under his feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; jea, he 
he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret 
place ; his pavilion round about him were dark waters, and thick 
clouds of the sky." 

Analyiii. Here, agreeably to the principles established in Chapter 
IT. {Art. 3I&40 we see with what propriety and aucoess the qvcum- 
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:st.a.nc«s of darkness and terror are applied for heightening the sublime. 

£x€anple3. So, also, the prophet Habakkuk, in a similar passage : 
** He stood and measured the earth ; he beheld, and drove asumier 
tlie nations. The everlastings mountains were scattered ; the perpet- 
«ia.l hills did bow ; his ways are everlasting. The mountains saw thee ; 
ckod they trembled. The overflowing of the water passed by. The 
^eep uttered his voice, aiid lifted up his hands on high." 

4. There is a passage in the Psalms, which deserves to be mentioned 
VHttdcr this head : << Qod stilleth the noise of the seas, the noi«e.of their 
w^a^s,- and the tamuUs of the people/' 

rAnatysts. The Joining together two such grand objects, as the raging 

•of* the waters, and the tumults of the people, between which there is to 

nanMh resembtaitic^ a« to form * rery natdral aMociation ie the fancy, 

'"^ntd the represetfting fhem both as subject, at one moment, to the com- 

mRdd of (jod, produces a floble efi^t. 

4pl. Homer is a poet, who, id all ages, and bjr aU 'critics, 
fea» been greatij admired for sublimity ; aod he owes much 
4»f htsrrandeiir to that native and nuaffeeted simplicitj, 

''w^hich diaratterises his manner. ■ ' 

. IUm, His descrifitions of hosts engaging;. the %nimation^ the fire> 
^Ad rapidUy-y.which he throws into his battles, present to every reader 
«»f thte lUad, frequent instances of sublime writing. His introduotioii 
of the gods, tends often to heighten, iu a high degree, the mfUCHty of 
jbs« vferlike sceaea, 

£zampU 1. Hence Longinus bestows such high and Ju«t aommei^ 
clfttioRs on that .passage in the 15th Book of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
wteen {MTparing to- iswe forth into the engagement, is dieiacribed as 
shakitig the moui>taint with his steps, and driving his chariot aiong the 

■ <«K!ean, • » • •. .. 

: 2,- MHietTa» arming herself for fight, in the 5th Book ; and ApoUo, 
in the 15th| leading, on the Trojans, and flashing terror with his segis 

. on the face of the Greeks ; are similar instances of great sublimit 
Added to the description of battles, by tbe appearances of those celes- 
tial beings. 

3. In the 20th Book, where aH (he goda take part n»the engage- 
ment, according as they seVerafly favour' either tlie Grecians or The 
Trojans, the poet's genius is sijjnally displayed, and the description 
rites into the most awful magnrficence. K\\ nature i« represented as 
in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; Neptune strikes tbe 
earth with his trident ; the ships, the city, and the mountains shake ; 
the earth, trembles to its centre ; Pluto starts from his throne, in dread, 
lest the' secrets of the infernal regions should be laid open to the viejvs 
of mortals. 

402. The works of Ossian abound with examples of the 
sublime. The suljects of which that author treats, and 
the nlanner in wliich he writes, are particularly favourable 
to it. 

JUui. He possesses all the plain and venerable manner of the an- 
cient times. He deals in no superfluous or gaudy ornaments ; but throws 
forth his images with a rapid conciseness, which enables them to strike 
the mind with the greatest force. Ajnong poets of more pdlished 

l9 
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times, we are to look for the graces of correct writing, for just propmrl 
tion of parts, and skilfullj conducted narration. In the midst of 
smiling scenery and pleasarable themes, the gajr and the beautifaf wil 
appear, nndoufotedly, to more advantage. But amidst the rude sceoet 
of oatare and of society, such ai Ossian describes ; amidst rocks, and 
tojrreats, and whirlwincfs, and batties, dwells the sublime ; and there il 
nataralfy associates itseff with that grave and solemn spirit, which dis- 
tiaguishes the author of Fingal. 

40S« Coneiam^as and stmpUdty are essential to snbliiiie 
writing. Simplicity is opposed to studied ami proliise orna- 
ment ; and conciseness, to superfluoas expn^sston. • 

• iUuM. W« shall now cxplaia whjr a defect, ekhcr i» conciseaeas «r 
sinpUcity, is h«rtful, in a pecnlkur Banutr, to the subUine. Tlw 
emotion occasioned in the mind hf toiBe great or noble object, raisis 
U considerably above its ordinary pitch A sort of enfbosiasm is pro- 
duced, extremely agreeable while 'it fasts ; but fVom whkh the nuMl is 
tending every moment to t^ll into itt ordinary sitvatiesi. N«w, whsft 
mi Bttther has brought us, or is attempting to, bring .«s, imo thU «t«fe^ 
if he multiplies words unnecessarily, if be (leeks the JHibUme olMect 
which h€ presents to as, v#und and round, with glitteriiig ornaments; 
nay, if be throws th any one decoration that siirits hi the least befew 
the capital hnage, tb«t moteent he alters the key ; he relaxes the tm- 
sipn of the «l^; the strength of the feeling is emasculated; the 
beaittlfttl'may remaki, but the sublime is gone. - — ■ — ~ 

ExampU I. When Julius Geesar said to the pilot, who was afiraidte 
put to sea with him in a storm, *<Quid times? CeMsorem vehis ;** (Ex- 
wnpU 8. Art. 806^) we are struck with the daring ma^iaiiiroity tfi oee 
relying with such conidenee on his cause and his fortune. These ibw 
words convey every thing necessary to giye ns the isipression faM. 

2. Lucan resolved to amplify and adorn the thought. Observe how 
every tiyse he twists it round, it departs farther from the suhttme, tilt it 
end at last in tumid declamation. In Rowe's transKition the passage 
rmM thiis: 

Bat C«ssrttQl superior to dBrtresi, 
FnuleM, and confideat of itiiv gucoctt, 
Thas to the pitot |oiidi»*The MaidetpMe, 
And the vftin threataiiag oi the aoiiy akaet : 
Though ffodi d«nv thee yon Amoniui itnuid, 
Yet n>, 1 «h«r|pe joa, go at my emmnand. 
Thy hfMranee aloBe can caeae thy fears, 

Thoaknow'atnatwhataftisightthy vewelhesn: . 
Thou know'tt not I am he to whom \U given 
Never ta want the care af watehftil heaven. 
Obedient ftitsne waits BMr humble thnU, 
And, always ready, comes beAre I calL 
I«t winds, and seas, load wars at fteedom wagey 
And waste upon themselves their tmpty nge ; 
A stronger, mightier ibemon is thy friend. 
Thou and thy harfc mi Csuar's fkte depemL 
Thou stand^st anaxed to view thiadreadful scene. 
And wiNider*st what the God« and Fortune racMi : 
Bat artfaily theh honaties thua they raise. 
And from iny dancer arrogate new praise : 
Amidst the fears or deaft they bid roe live. 
And stiU enhance what they are snra to give *** 

* Speme minas, inquit. pela{ri,ventoqae lurenti 
Trad^ sinam : Italiam, si, ceehi auctore, recusat. 
Me, pete. Sobi tiM causa hmt est jasta timoris 
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-404, On account of the great importance of simplicity 
■Li^d conciseness, rhyme, in English verse, if »«M"consistent 
with the sublime, is at least very unfavourable to it. Ihe 
.ustrained elegance of thi. kind of verse, and studiecl 
loothness of the sounck, answering regularly to each oth- 
Mr at the end of the line, though they be quite consistent wim 
•en tie emotions, yet weaken the native orce of sublimity , 
ii^4e8> that the ^ftperfloioaa words which the poet is oiten 
obliged to introduce in 'jrder to £11 up the rhyme, tend far- 
ther to enfeeble it. 

Mza^^, Homer'* 4wcriptia« of the nod oi J^'P'^Vj.^'^/^f |"/ ^'^^^ 

€«mlated,il n.n« Ai»*: "He spoke, ^«?^;^^"V\"^, /;^f™mS 
^av« the awful uod i while U^ «h.>ok ihe ceJp stial locks of his muaortal 

ftead, all Olvmpus was shaken.", i 

>Pope translates it thus : Jf 

Heipoke; andawi\il Wftwk.l'^>ll'l^*W^v'' , 

Shaln's Itis ambrosial curls, and gi«. .the n»d, ^ t 

The ftamp oi" fate, and s&actiou oTa Go<i*^, • . 

High heaven \vHh trembling the dread Mgflajneok, 

Ani all Okj n^pua t« ita centre shouk. 

.jftwivm The uaa^e is s|M-€ad out, and lUteropted to be beautified^ 

l>ut it is, in truth, ireakened. Thefihirinine--" The stamp of fate, and 

sanction of a God," is merely rejjletive j ancHhtroduccd for no other 

r«8aoii httt to fill up the rhymed for it internipts the description, and 

' 4zU>s9 the image. For the saifec reason, out of mere comphanee with 

the rhyme. Jiipit€r ift represented as shaWog his locks betore he gives 

the «od ;— " Shakes his amfcrosml curis, tmd gives t^ nod, which is 

drifting, ttnd without meaning. Whereas, in the original, the hair o* his 

head shaken, is the effect of hU nod, and makes a happy picturesque 

<;ircanistanee in the description/ 

405. The boldness, freedom; and vgiriety of our blank 
•^crse, are infinitely more favourable than rhyme can be to 
all kinds of suWirne poetry. The fullest proof of this is affor- 
ded by Milton; an author whose genius led htm eminently 
to the sublime. The whole first and second books of Para- 
dise Lost, are continued instances of it 

JSxample. Take only for an example, the following noted description 
of Satan after his fall, appearing at the head of the infernal hosts : 

VietofeniuMi potm tuam ; ^uem namina nvmivam 
Dertituunt ; de quo male tunc Fortana meretur 
Gum pott vota renit Mfdias perrompe proceUas 
. Tutehi Mcure me&. Gcelt iiCe IVetiquc 
NonpupptenottfiB labor ett< Hane Cacsare presMua 
A fln«tu dfffemlet onus ; nam proderit undit 
lite ntit : C|uid tanta gtrage paratar 
Ignoras ; qoserit peiagi «(elique turaultu 
i^iipnaitetfortunamihi.— PAm'f. K.578. 

• See Webb on the Beaatks of For t*^. 
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• • - • He, »b«>Te tbe rett) 
lojliape and getture proudly eminent, 
Stood likf! a towet : nisfenn had not yet lQ*t 
All Her original brishtneM, nor appeared 
]4fH tkau archaugef ruined, and the excess 
. Of rlory obsciin^d : as when the sun, new iSsen, 
Looks tliroueh the horizontal tuhty air. 
Shorn of his oeams; or,fVt>ra behind the moon, 
la dim ecKpse, disastrous twifoht sheda ^ 

On half the tuitions, and i%ith tear of change 
Perplexes monarch^ Oarken'd so^ yet shone 
Afaoir«tfaemall,th*areh«B8Dl. • • • • 

AMialysia. Here eoncvr a variety tff fourcci of Ac suBUiwe ; ihcjanm' 
cipal djject eminently greitt ; a high superMr Rphti|re> iWWn faajeerfy 
but erecting itseli' against distress ; the grandeur of the pi'iacipal ob- 
ject heightened, by associating it with so noble an idea, as that of the 
kun suffering an eclipse ; thvs picture shaded wi^ aH those isia^et of 
change and trouble, of darkness and terror, which roineide so finely 
with the sahiime emotion ; and the whole expressed in a style and 
rersification, easy, natural, and simple, but magnificent. ^^^ ' 

406. Simplicity anil conciseness are essential ro stiblitm 
in writing; (Jirt, 403. j^but s/re;io-//ij^ another necessary 
requisite. The strength of -description aiises, in a great 
measure, from a simple concibeness ; bat, it supposes also 
something more ; namely, a proper dieice ttf circumstances 
in the description, so as to eshibit the object in its full «nd 
roost striking point of view. 

lUm, 1. For every object has several iaccs, so to speak, by whicb 
it may i>e presented to us, according totlie circiim^an&r's with whick 
it may be suvroundcd ; and it wiM appear exninentiy sublime, or hot, 
in propoi-tion as ;J1 these circumstances are happily cboaen^and of a- 
subHrnekind. Here lies the p^rcat art of the writer : and indeed, the 
great diificuUy of subh'me d^criptioo. If thge deseriptioa he too gen- 
eral, and divestt-d ol ciicunisLances, the obJ4;ct apftears in-a &int- light ; 
.it Quikes a feeble impression, or no impression at' all, on the reader. 
At the same time, if jniy trivial or improper circumstances arc mingled, 
the whole' Is degraded. 

2. A storm or tempest, i^ii^ b)»tance, is a subJisia ohfect in tiattM'e. 
Bi^t, to render it sublime in description^ it is not enough, either to ^f?e 
us mere general exiwcssions concerni'iijsf the violence oi tire tempest, or 
to describe it; common vulgar efitcts, in overthrowing trees and bous- 
es, it must be painted K'ith 9uch circoiostances as fill the mind with 
great and awful ideas. 

Examj^le. This is very happily done in the following passage. 

The Father of the Gods his glory shroad«« 

Inrolved in tempesta^aiid a night -of cloiidt : > 

And from the middJe darknt -ss fiA>hiDg out, 

Bj- fits he deals his fier j bo^l^ about' 

Earth feels the motions of her angry God, "^ 

Her eatraik tremble, and her wountftius nod, > 

And flying beasts in forests seek abode. . J 

Dee^ horror seizes every human ht«ast ; 

Their pride is humbled, and their fears eonfcst ; 

While he from high his rolKnir thunder throws, 

Aod flrei the moantaint w^th repe^ttid b^ows ; 
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The Tocks are from their old fbundationt rent ; 

The winds redouble, and the rains augment.* Dryden* 

^^nalysia. Every circumstance in (his noble description is the pro- 
duction of an imagination heated and astonished with the grandeur of 
the object. 

"407. The sublime depends upon a just selection of cir^ 
t:umstances ; and great care, in writing, tliat every circum- 
stance be avoided, which, by bordering in the least upon the 
mean, or even upon the gay or the trifling, might alter the 
tone of the emotion. 

Illiu. I. The pi-oper sources of the snblime are to be looked for 
^▼ery where in nature. It is not by hunting^ afler tropes and figures, 
and rhetorical assistances, (hat we can expect to produce it. No : it 
sl«inds clear for the most part of these laboared refinements of art. It 
must come unsought^if it comes at all ; and be the natural oflspriug of 
a strong imagination. 

Est Devs ill nobis ; agitante calesimus illo. 
2. Wherever a great and aurftil object is presented in nature, or a 
very magnanimous and exalted affection of the human miud is display- 
ed ; thence, if you can catch the impression strougljr, and exhibit it 
warm and glowing, vou may draw the sublime. These arc its only 
proper sources. In judging of any striking beauty in composition 
whether it is or is not to be -referred to this class, we must attend to the 
^ nature of the emotion which it raises ; and only if it be of that elevatin«>- 
t' solemn, and awful kind, which distinguishes this feeling, we can pro- 
nounce it sublime. 

Seheiium. From the account which has been given of the nature of 
tlie sttblime, it clccirly follows, that it is an emotion which caii never 
be long protracted. The miod by no force of genius, can be kept, for 
any considerable time, so far raised above its common tone ; but will 
of course, relax into its ordinary situation. Neither are (he abilities 
of any human writer sufficient to furnish a Jong centinuadon of unin- 
terrupted sublime ideas. The utmost wc can expect, is, that this .fire 
of imagination should sometimes flash upon us like lightning from hea- 
ven, and then disappear. In Homer and Milton, this effulgence of 
genius breaks forth more frequently, and with greater lustre than in 
most authors. Shakespeare also rises often into the true sublime* 
But no author whatever is sublime throughout. Some, indeed, there 
arc, who, by a strength and dignity in their conceptions, and acur- 
^ rent of high ideas that runs through their whole composition, preserve 
[, the reader's mind always in a tone nearly allied to the sublime ; for 
which reason they may, in a limited sense, merit the name of contin- 
tied sublime writers ; and in this class we may justly pla<;e Demosthenes 
and Plato. ' . 

408. As for what is called fke sublime style, it is, for the 
most part, a very bad one ; and has no relation whatever to 
the real sublime. 

* Ipse Pater, raedift nimhomin in nocte, comtca 
Fulmina molitur dextri ; quo tnaxiina motu 
Tfrra treniit ; fuj^re ftrae ; tt mortalia corda 
Per K&xtui humiUs stravit {lavor : ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rodopeo, ant alu Ceraimia telo 
Dejiciu— — Ceorgt L 

19* 
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lUut. Penons are apt to imagioe that maj^nificent words, Accuran- 
latcd epithets, and a certain swelling kind of expressimi, by rising 
above what is usual or Tulgar, contributes to the sublime ', nay, even 
forms this Ktyle. Nothing can be more false. In all the instances of 
snblime writing, which we have given, nothing of this kind Hppears. 

Example. '* God said let there be light, and there was light." 

Analyth. This w striking and sublime. But put it in^o what is com- 
monlycalled the sublime style : ** The sovereign Arbiter of nature, by 
the potent energy of a. single word, commanded the light to exist ;" 
and, as Boileau has well observed, the style iudeed is raised, but the 
thought is fallen. 

Corol. 1 . In general io all good writing, the sublime lies in the 
thought, not in the words ; and when the thought is truly noble, it will, , 
for the most part, clothe itself in a native dignity of language. The 
sublime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial expressions ; but it is 
equally an enemy to such as are turgid. The main secret of being 
snblime, is to say great things in few and plain words. 

2. It will be found to hold, without exception, that the most sublime 
authors are the simplest in their style ', and wherever you find a writer, 
who affects a more than ordinary pomp and parade of words, and is 
always endeavouring to magnify his subject by epithets, there you may 
immediately stispect, that, feeb!e io sentiment, he is studying to sop- 
port himself by mere expression. 

409. The same unfavourable judgment we must pass on 
alt that laboui-ed apparatus with which some writers intro- 
Uuce a passage or description, which they intend shall be 
sublime ; calling on their readers to attend, invoking their 
muse, or breaking forth into general, unmeaning exclama- 
tions, concerning the greatness, teri*ibleneKS, or majestj of 
the object, which they are to describe. 

ExuinpU. Addison, ia his Campaign, has fallen Into an error of this-- 
kind, when about to describe the baltle of Blenheim i 



But O i my Mnte ! vhat narobt-n wUt then find 

»« the 
Methiitki I bear the dmnr** tumuhuoot wund. 



To situr the Airtoui imopt in battir ,iainVl ? 

MethiitKi I bear the dmnr** tumuhuoot wund , 

Tbe victar*^ diouts. and dying groaiu, eonfouBd ; &e« 

Analysis. Introductions of this kind, are a forced attempt in a writer 
to spur up himself, and bis reader, when he finds his- imagination be- 
gin to fiaj^. It is like taking artificial spirits in order to supply the 
want of such as are natural. By this observation, however, it Is not 
meant to pass a general censure on Addison's Campaign, which, ia 
.several places, is far from wanting merit ; and, in particular, the no- 
ted comparison of his hero to the angel who rides in the whirlwind, 
and directs the storm, is a truly sublime image. 

410. The faults opposite to the sublime, are chiefly two; 
first, X\i% frigid ; and, secondly, the bombast. 

lllus. 1. The frigid consists in degrading an object, or sentiment, 
which is sublime in itself, by our weak conception of it ; or, by our 
weak, low, and childish description of tt. This betrays entire abtsace ' 
eir at least, grt »| poverty of genius. ^Su Srt, 304.; " 
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ft. Bombast lies in forcing no ordinary or trivial object out of its 
rank, and endeavouring to raise it info the sublime ; or, in attempting 
to exalt a sublime object beyond all natural and reasonable bounds. 
Into ihiit error, which is but too common, writers of genhis may some- 
times fall, by unluckily losing sight of the true point of the sublime. 
This is also called fustain, or rant. Shakespeare, a great but incorrect 
g^enius, is not unexceptionable here. Dryden and Lee, in their Uage^ 
^es, abound with it. (See Chester VllL Book III.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BKAVTT, AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE* 

411. BEAUTY, next to sublimity, affords, beyond tJoubt, 
the highest pleasure to the imadnation. The emotion which 
it raises, is very distinguishable from that of sublimity. It 
is of a calmer kind ; more gentle and soothing; it does not 
elevate the mind so much, but produces an agreeable Sereni- 
ty. Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting : the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 
It extends also to a much greater variety of objects tha^a 
sublimity ; to a variety indeed so great, that the feeling 
which beautiful objects produce, differ considerably, not m 
degree only, but also in kind, from one another. Hence, no 
word in the language is used in a more vague significatioB 
than beauty. -^.- • 

lUus. It is applied to almost every external object that pleases the 
oye, or the car ; to a great number of the graces of writing ; to many 
dispositions of the mind '/nay, to several objects of mere abstract sci- 
ence. We talk currently of a beautiful tree, or flower; a beautiful po- 
em ; a beautiful character; and a beautiful threorem in mathematics. 

SehoHa 1. Hence we may easily perceive, that, among so great a 
variety of objects, to find out 8om« one quality in which they all agree, 
and which is the foundation of that agreeable sensation they all raisci^ 
must be a very difficult, if not, more probably, a vain attempt. 

2. Objects, denominated beautiful, are so different, as to please, not 
in virtue of any one quality common to them all, but by means of sev- 
eral different principles in human nature. The agreealile emotioa 
which they all raise, is somewhat of the same nature ; and, therefore, 
has the common name of beauty given to it ; but it is raised by differ- 
ent causes. 

412. Hypotheses, however, have been framed byingenious 
men, for ussignin^ the fundamental quality of beauty in all 
objects. In particular, uniformity aaddai variety^ has been 
insisted on as this fundamental quality. This accounts, in 
a satisfactory ma^nner, for the beauty of many figures. 
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fUui. But when we cndearour to apply this principle to beautiful 
objects of some other kind, ai to ro/our, for instance, or motion, we 
shall soon find that it has no place. And even in externa! figured ob- 
jects, it does not hold that their beauty is in proportion to their mix- 
ture of variety with uniformity ; seeing many please us as highly beau- 
tiful, which have scarcely any variety ; and others, which are various 
to a degree of intricacy. 

Obt. Laying systems of this kind, therefore, aside, we propose to 
give an enumeration of several of those classes of objects in which 
beauty most remarkably appeera; and to point out, as far as the limits 
of this work will admit, the separate principles of beauty in each of 
them. 

413. Colour affords, perhaps, the simplest instance of 
beauty, and therefore the fittest to begin with. Here, nei- 
ther variety, nor uniformity, nor any other principle, can 
perhaps be assigned, as the u)undation of t»eauty» 

iUus. 1. We can refer it to no other cause except the structure of 

the eye, which determines us to receive certain modifications of the 
rays of light with more pleasure than others. And we see according- 
ly, that, as the organ of sensation varies in different persons, they have 
tlieir different favourite colours. It is probable, that association ot 
ideas has inQuence, m some cases, on the pleasure which we receive 
from colours. 

Example. Green, for instance, may appear more beautiful, by being 
connected in our ideas with rural prospects and scenes j white, with in- 
nocence; blue, with the serenity of the sky. 

. IUus. 2. Independent of af^sociations of ihis kind, all that we can 
farther observe concerning colours, is, that those chosen for beauty 
are, generally, delicate rather than glaring. 

Example. Such are those paintings with which nature hath onia- 
roented some of her works, and which art strives in vain to imitate ; 
as the feathers of several kinds of birds, the leaves of flowers, and the 
fine variation of colours exhibited by the sky at the rising and setting 
of tlie sun. 

Corol. These present to us the highest instances of the beauty of 
co1o«i;iag ; and have accordingly been the favourite subjects of poeti- 
cal description in all countries. 

414. From colour we proceed in Jfsrnre, which opens to 
us forms of beauty more complex and diversified. 

415. Regularity of figure first occurs to be noticed as a 
source of beauty* 

lllvji. 1. By a regular figure, is meant, one which we perceive to be 
formed according to some certain rule, and not^left arbitrary, or loose, 
in the construction of its parts. 

Kxample. Thus, a circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, pleases 
the eye. by its regularity, as a beautiful figure. 

Aiialysia. We must not, however, conclude, that all figures please in 
proportion to their regularity ; or that reorularity is the sole, or the 
chiet' foundation of b^-auty in figure. On the contrary, a certain 
grac^'ful variety is foiuid to be a much more powerfil principle of 
beauty ; au<l is therefore studied a great deal more than regularity, in 
all works that are designed to please the eye. 
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liliu. 2, ilegularify appears beautiful to ug., chi^fl^) if not only, on 
account qC it» avf getting the ide^s of JitnexSf propriety j aud t{««—- qual- 
ities which have always a greater connectioo with orderly and pro- 
portioned fornifty than with those which appear not constructed accord- 
ing to ^ny certain rule» It is clear that Nature, who is undoubtedly 
the most graceful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, pursued 
variety, with an apparent neglect of regularity. 

JExampiei. Caliinets, made after a regular form, in csdies^ doors, and 
w^ijMlows, coDstvacted in the forot of parallelogra«is, with exact 
proportion of parts, by being «o foimed, please ti^e ay« v the rea^^w is 
obvious r l3^H»g wQi^0Mf wjupy th^ are, by such- figures, the better-suit- 
ed to the ends for vvhich they were designed. But plants, flo^^rs,. i|im} 
leaves, 9i« fnU of variety awd diversify* A straigl^t canal is an tup ipid 
figure, hi comparison of the meanders of rii&ers. - Cones and pyramids 
ar«. beautifiid;. but^ trees, growing in their aaiurai wUdness, are in£- 
ni^ely more beautiful than «rhen trimmed iO'tQ pyramids and c^nes;, 
as is (he fashion, for ^nstaiic«, in almost .all g^vdeas^ and pleasure- 
grounds. The apartments of a house must be i^^polar m their disposi- 
ti«Mi|,<ortbe oof»vemeney,of its inhabitants; bat a garden, whkh is dc- 
atgnaed merely for beaiuly, is. exceedingly disgusting,. ivhea it has as 
much uniformity and order in i^ parts as a dwelUng-bouse/ 

4 16. Hogarth, in his Analysis' of Bcaulj, has obset-ved, 
th^t figures, bounded by curve lines, are, in general, piorc 
beautiful than those bounded by straight lines %rid angles. 

Jllits. He pitdies upon two ^nes, on wlkfch, according to him, the 
beamy of %«ire prtiKi|»aIV 4«p^^ds i moA he has. tUiistrated and sup- 
ported his doctride, by a surprising number of instances. 

jtxamph 1. The one is the waw'jjg Zinc,' or a curve bending back« 
wards and forwards, somewhat in the ibrm of the lettef S. 

,inalyns. This he calls the line of beauty ; and shows how often, it it 
found in shells, flowers, and such other ornamental works of nature ; 
and how con^mon it. Also is in the figures designed by painlters and 
sculptors, for the purpose of decoration. 

&am^U2. The other line, which he calls the line of ^racCt is tht 
former waving curve, twisted round some solid body. The curling 
worm of a common jack is one of the hi8taoces,he gives ofit,. Twist- » 
ed pillars, and twisted horns, also exhibit it. 

Analysts, in all the Instances which he mentions, variety plainly ap- 
pears to be so material a principle of beauty that he seeips not to err 
much when he defines the art of drawing pleasing forms, to be the art 
of varying well. For the curve line, so much the favourite of paint- 
'eirs, derives, according to him, its chief advantage, from its perpetual 
bending and variation from thejstiff regularity of the straight line. 

417. Motion furnishes another source of beauty, distinct 
from figure. Motion of itself is pleasing; and bodies in 
motion are, " caeterU paribus,'^^ preferred to those in rest. It 
is, however, only gentle motion that belongs to the beautiful ; 
for, when it is very swift, or very forcible, such as that of a 
torrent/it partakes of the sublime. {Jlhis. 2. Art 392.) 

* Sec Laid Esmcs'i .Ekments of Criticiim , vol. ii. chsp. 24^ 
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Examph 1. The motion of a Hrd giidia^ f broagli the 4ir in ««- 
trembly beautiful; the swiftness witfc which hghtning dartt throug^h the 
kearens is magnificent and astonishing. 

Ob». And here it is proper to observe, (hat the sensations of sttblime 
and beautiful are not always distinguished by rery distant boundaries ; 
bnt are capable, in several instances, of approaching towards each 
other. 

Example 2. Thus, a smooth running stream is one of the most beau- 
tiful objects la nature : as it swilli gradually into a great river, tlw 
beautiful, by degrees, it lost in the fubiime. 

8. A young tree is a bnautiful, object ; a spreading moient oak U a 
venerable and a grand ana. 

4. The calmness of a fine mornii^ is bentiful^, the univertal itill' 
aeu of the evening it highly sublime. 

. iilfa. But to return to the beauty of notion, it will be fo«md to hoM, 
very generally, that motion in a straight line is not so beautiful as hi 
an undulating waving direction ; and motion upwards is, commoniy 
too, more agreeable than motion downwards. 

ExmmpU 5. The easy curling motion of flame and smol^e may be 
instanced, as an object singularly ngreeable; and here Mr. Hogsirih*! 
waving line recurs upon us as a principle of beauty. 

Coral. That artist observes, very i^genioiisly, that all the common 
and necessary motions for the business of life, are performed by men 
in straight or plain lines ; but that all the gracefbl and ornamental 
movements are nmde in waving lines ; an observation not un^j^rtby of 
being attended to, by all who study the grace of gestjire and action. 

418. Though cokmr, figure, and moiien, i>e separate pria- 
ciples of beauty ; j^i in many* beaotiful ot](}ects th^ all 
meet, and thereby reader the beauty both greater andiiQore 
complex. 

Example 1. Thus, in flowers, trees, «nd animals, we are entertained 
at once wtth'the delicacy of the colour, with the gracefulness of the 
figure, and sometimes also with the motion p{ the object. 

Analysis. Although eadh of these produces a separate agreeable sen- 
sation, yet they are of such a similar nature, as readily to mix and 
bl6nd in one general perception of beauty, which we ascrilie to the 
whole object as its cause : for beauty is aiwaya conceived by us as 
something residing in the object which raises the pleasant sensation ; 
a sort of glory which dwells upon it, and that invests it. 

Example 2. Perhaps the most complete assemblage of beautiful ob* 
jects that can any where be found, is presented by a rich natural land- 
scape, where there is a sufficient variety of objects : fields in verdure, 
scattered trees and flowers, running water, and animals grazing. 

Analyiu. If to these be joined some of the productions of art which 
suit snch a scene, as a bridge with arches over a river, smoke rising 
from cottages in the midst of trees, and the distant visw of h fine build- 
ing seen, at the same time, with the rising sun ; we then enjoy, in the 
highest perfection, that gay, cheerful, and placid sensation which cbar« 
actenses beauty. 

CoroL To have an eye and a taste formed for catching the peculiar 
beauties of such scenes as these, is a necessary requisite for all who at- 
tempt poetical ji}e8crij^tion. 
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419. The benuiy of the human countenance is morecom- 
plel than any that we have yet considered. It includes the 
beauty of colour ^ arising from the deKcate shades of the com* 
plexion ; and the beauty of figure^ arising from Ihe linen 
which form the different features of the face. But the chief 
beauty of the countenance depends upon a mysterious ex- 
pression, which it conveys, of the qualities of the mind; of 
good sense, or ^ood humour ; of sprightUless, candour, be- 
nevolence, sensibility, or other amiable .dispositions. 

jfno^nt. How it ceaies to. pass, that a certain conibrmatioio of fea- 
tures M eonnected ia eur Uiea w^tb certaio moral qualities ; whether 
we are tavgfht bj ui«timat«^or by ezperieiiee, to form this connectiop, 
and to read the liiind io the coaatenance, belongs not to a$ now to ia- 
qaive^ nor is it indeed easy to resolve. The fact is certain, and ac- 
knawledged, that, what gives the hui»an i^ountenanc^ i|s most distin- 
gpiHshingf beaiHy, is, what is called its eji|>res<ion ; or an image, wfaidi 
it iaconceiTedi to «hew of internal moral dispositions. . 

SehoUa I. This leads us to obserre, that there are certain qualities 
of a mind, which, whether ejcpressed in the countenance, or by words, 
or by actions, always raise in us a fe<^ine similar to that of beauty. 

2. There are two great classes of moraf qualities; one is of the high 
and the great virtues, which requite extraordinary efforts, and. turn 
upon dangers and snIEerings ; as heroUmj mognantmi^y, contempt cf 
pUutureSf and contempt of aetak. Ttvff^ excite in the spectator an 
emotion of sublimity and grandeur. (lUu*. Jirt. 396.) 

3. The other class is generally of the social' virtaes, and such as are 
of a softer and gentler iM^d; as compassion, mildness, friendship^ 
and generosity/ These raise in the beholder a sensation of pleasure, 
so much akin to that produced by beautiful external objects, that, 
though q{ a more dignified nature, it nu|y, wUhoat impropriety, be 
classed under the same head. 

420. A species of beautj, distmct from anj that we have 
yet mentioned, arises from dmdgn, or art $ or, in other wovds, 
from the perception ^ means being adapted to na end$ or 
the parts of any thing being well fitted to answer the design 
of the whole. // / .' 
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lUut. When, in considering the structoTe of a tree, or a plant, we 
observe how all the parts, the roots, the stem, the bark, and the leaves, 
are suited to the growth and nutriment of the whole ; much mora 
when we survey all the parts and members of a liviqg animal ; or 
when we examine any of the carious works of art ; luch as a clock, 
a ship, or any nice machine ; the pleasure we have in the survey 
is wholly founded on^ this sense of beauty. It is altogether differ- 
ent from the perception of beauty produced by colour, figure, variety, 
or any of the causes formerly mentioned. 

Analyns. When you look at a watch, for instance, the case of it, if 
finely engraved, and of curious workmanship, strikes you as beautiful 
in thie former sense ; bright colour, exquisite polish, figures finely rais- 
ed and turned. But when you examine the spring and the wheels, and 
examine the beauty of the internal machiiiery y your pleasure then 
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antes #hony from tbe view of that admirabU art with which co mapy 
▼ariouf aad complicated parrs are made to unite for one purpose. J 

421. This sense of beauty in fitness and design, has an 
extensive influence, pver manj of our ideas. It is the foun- 
Aition of the beauty which we discover in the proportion of 
doors, .windows, arches, pillars, and all the orders of archi- 
iectur^ 

-iUut. 1. Let the ornameoti of a buildniflr be erer so fine and elef^nt 
itt themsebrei, yet if they interfere with this sense of fitness and clesigD, 
they lose their beauty, and hurt the eye like disag^reeable objects. 

2. Twisted columns, for Itittance, are inidonbtedly ornametital ; hot 
at they hare an appearaifce of weaknesf , they always displease -when 
they are made use of to support any paft of a buHdiAg^ that Is maasy, 
and that seems to require a more sabsfatitial'prop. 

3. We cannot took upon any i^oric whatever, ^thont being^ led, fay 
a natural assbcmtion of ideas, tb think of Its eikf and desi^, and of 
course to examine the propriety of its parts, in relation to thUi desi^ 
and end. When their propriety is clearly discerned, the work seems 
always to have some beauty ; but when there is « total wast of pro- 
priety, it never fklls of appearing deformed. 

4. Our sense of fitness and design, therefore, is so powerftil, and 
holds so high a rank amon^ our perceptions, a^ to regulate in a great 
measure, our other ideas of beauty. This observation is of the utnaost 
importance, to all who study compositioa. For in an epic poem, a 
history, an ordtioo, or any work of genius, we always require, a» we do 
in other works, a fitness., or adjustment of means, to the end which the 
author is supposed to have in view. Let his descriptions be ever so 
rich, or his figures ever so elegant, yet if they are out of place, ff they 
are not proper parts of that whole, if they suit not the main design, 
they lose all their beauty ; nay, from' beauties they are converted into 
deformities. Such power has our sense of fitness and' congruhy, to 
produce a total transformation of an object whose appearance other- 
wife would liare beeq be«u^^ , ' • . . 

' 4£ft. After having mentioned so raany varteuB species of 
beauty,' it now only remains to take notice of bet^i^, as it 
it applied io writing or iistottrse ; a term commonfy used 
in a sense altogether loose and undetermined. For it is 
applied to all that pleases, either in style or in sentiment, 
from whatever principle that pleasure flows ; and a heauii- 
ful poem or oration meamy in wmmon tanguage, no other 
than Si good one,, or 07ie welt composed, 

niUB. 1. In this sense, it is plain, the word is altogether indefinite, 
and points at no particular species or kind of beauty. 

2. There is, however, another sense, somewhat more defiaile, in 
which beauty of writing characterises a particular manner } when it 
is used to signify a certain grace and amenity, in the torn either of 
style or sentiment, for which some authors have been peeaiiarly distia- 
gnished. 

8. In this sense^ it denotes a manner neither remarkably auUinie, 
ia6r vehemently passionate, nor Uncommonly sparkling ; but such as 
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raises' in the reader an emotion of the gentle plucid kind, similar to 
what is raised by the contemplation of beautiful objects in nature ; 
^nrhich neither lifts the mind very high, nor agitates it'very much, but ' 
diffuses over the imagination an agreeable and pleasing serenity. 

Scholia 1. Addison is a writer altogether of this character ; and is . 
4>ne of the most proper and precise examples that can be given of it. 
Fenelon, the author of the Adventures of 1 elemachus, may be given ' 
as another example. Virgil too, though very capable of rising on oc- 
casions into the sublime, yety in his general manner, is distinguished by ^ 
the character of beauty and grace, rather than of sublimity. Among 
crators, Cicero has more of the beautiful than I>emosthenes, whose 
g^enius led him wholly towards vehemence and strength. 

2. This much it is sufficient to have said upon the subject of beauty. 
We have traced it through a variety of forms ; because next to sub- 
limity, it is the most copious source of the pleasures of taste ; and be- 
cause the consideration of the different appearances, and principles of 
beauty, tends to the improvement of taste in many subjects. 

3. But it is not only by appearing under the forms of iubUme or 
heauiifulj that objects delight the imagination. From several other 
principles, also, they derive their power of giving it pleasure. 

423. Novelty, far instance, has been mentioned by Ad- 
dison, by Kames, and by every writer on this subject. Aft 
object that has no merit to recommend it, except its being 
uncommon or new, by means of this quality alone, produces 
in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. Hence that 
passion of curiosity, which prevails so generally among 
mankind. ' 

ttltu. Objects and ideas which have been long familiar, make toe 
faint an impression to give an agreeable exeicise to our faculties, 
r^ew (^nd Strange objects rouse the mind from its dormant state, by 
g-iving it a quick and pleasing impulse. Hence, in a great measure^ 
^e entertainment afforded us by fiction and romaucc. The emotion 
raised by novelty is of a more lively and pungent nature than that 
produced by beauty ; but much shorter in its continuance. For if the 
object have in itself no charms to hold our attention, the shining gloss 
thrown upon it by novelty soon wears off. 

424. Besides novelty, imitation is another source of 
pleasure to taste. This gives rise to what are termed, the 
secondary pleasures of imagination ; which form, doubts 
less, a very extensive class. 

Illvt. For all imitation affords some pleasure; not only the imitation 
•f beautiful or great objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty 
or grandeur which such objects themselves exhibited ; but even ob- 
jects which have neither beauty nov grandeur, nay, sonfe which are 
terrible or deformed, please us in a secondary or represented view. 

425. The pleasures of melody and harmony belong als^ 
to taste. There is no agreeable sensation we receive ei.'her 
from beauty or sublimity, but what is capable of being 
heightened by the power of musical souud. Hence the de- 
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light of poetical numbers ; and even of the more concealed 
and looser measures of prose. 

426, Witt humouft and ridicule^ likewise open a variety 
to pleasures of taste, quite distinct from any that we have 
yet considered. 

'40,7. Wit is a quality of certain thoughts and expres- 
sions ; the term is never applied to an action, nor to a pas- 
sion ; far less to an external otgect* 

Jllus. 1. ffit is a term appropriated to luch thoagfau aod ezpret- 
•ions a» are ludicrous, and also occasion some degree of surprise by 
their singularity. 

2. WU. also, in a figurative sense, expresses a talent for ioTenting 
ladicrous thougi^ts or expressions : we say commonly a witty truatf or 
m man of wit. Hudihrat is a taan of wit ; FaUtaff is a triity Bias : 
Swift is both. 

3. Wit, in its proper sense, as explained aboTe, is distinguishable in- 
to two kinds ', wit in the thought, and wit in the words or exjprestioju. 

4. Again : wit in the thought, is of two kinds ; ludierotu images, and 
htdUrow combinaHont, that have little ar oo natural reUtioo. 

5. Ludierihu images^ which surprise by th^r singularity , are fabri- 
cated.by the imagination ; and hidicrouM eomlnnationi are such an as- 
semblage of ideas or of things, as by distant aod fanciful relation^ 
larprise, because they are unexpected. 

428. Humour. Nothing just or proper is denominated 
humour; nor any singularity of character, words, or actions 
tiiat is valued or respected. 

Iltu$. 1. When we attend to the character of an humourist, we find 
that it arises from circumstances both risible and improper, and there- 
^re that it lessens the man in our esteem, and makes him in some 
measure ridiculous. 

2. A ludicroiutcriitr H one who insists upon ludicrous subjects with 
the professed purpose to make his readers laugl^ ; a writer of humour 
is one, who, affecting to be grave and serious, paints his subjects ia 
such colours as to provoke mirth and laughter. 

Example. Swift and Fontaine were humourists in character, and 
their writings are full of humour. Arbuthnot outdoes them in drollery 
and humourous painting ; but he who should say that Addison was aa 
humourist in character^ would be suspected of mistaking horse ches- ! 
nuts for chesnut horses. 1 

429. Ridicule. A visible object produceth an emotioa j 
of laugliter merely, a ridiculous c>bject is improper as well a^ 
risible, and produceth a mixed emotion, which is vented bj 
a laugh of derision or scorn.t 

Obs. Burleaqtie is a great engine of ridicule : it is distinguishable is- 
to the burlesque that excites laughter merely, and the budesque that 
provokes derision or ridicule. 

Examples. Virgil Travestie, and the Lutrio^ are compositions whick 

* Kamet^ Enayt, disp. 19. vol I. 

t. Arkt. Poet. cb. S. Ciews de Omtwe, L2. QpinctUian, !»•«• cap. S. 
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<«»iae »nder this article. The Rape of the Leek is not strictly bur- 
lesque, but (m heroic'COmical poem. Addison's Spectator^ on the Fan 
ll extremely gay and ludicrous. ^ 

Scholium, This singular advantage writing and dwoum- possess, 
^at, in every point of view, they encompass a large and rich field, in 
respect to the pleasures of taste ; and have power to exhibit, in great 
perfection, not a single set of objects only, but almost the whole of 
those which give pleasure to taste and imagination : whether that 
j^leasure arise from soblimity, from beauty in its different forms, from 
4lesign and art, from moral sentiment, from novelty, from harmony, 
from wit, humour, and ridicule. To whichsoever of these the peculiar 
bent «f a person's taste lies, from some writer or other ke has it al- 
ways in bis power to receive the gratification of his taste. 

430. The high power which eloquence and poetry pos- 
ftefis, of supplying taste and imagination with an extensive 
circle of pleasures, they derive altogether from their haying 
a greater capacity of imitation and description than is pos- 
sessed by any otner art. 

IWu. 1. Of all the means which human ingenuity has contrived for 
recalling the images of real objects, and awakening, by representa- 
tion^ similar emotions to fho»e which are raised by the original, none 
is so full and extensive as that which is executed by words and writing. 
Through the assistance of this happy invention, there is nothing, either 
in the natural or in the moral world that cannot be represented and 
set before the mind, in colours very strong and lively. ' 

Coroi. Hence it is usual among critical writers to speak of discourse 
as the chief of all the imilatioe or mimical arts ; they compare it with 
paitUing and with seulpturCf and in many respects prefer it justly be- 
fore them. 

Illtis. 2. Imitation is performed by means of something that has a 
natural likeness and resemblance to the thing imitated j and of conse- 
4{uence is understood by all ; statues and pictures, are examples oi' 
likenesses. 

2. Description, again, is the raising in the mind the conception of an 
object by means of some arbitrary or instituted symbols, understood 
only by those who ^gree in the institution of them \ such are words 
and writing. 

3. Words, though copies, (^rt. 432.) have no natural resemblance 
to the ideas or objects which they arc employed to signify ; but su 
statue or picture has a natural likeness to the original. And therefore 
imitation and description differ considerably in their nature from each 
other. « 

431. As far, indeed, as the poet introduces into his work 
persons actually speaking ; and, by. the words which he puts 
into their moutns, represents the discourse which they might 
be supposed to hold ; so far his art may more accurately be 
callea imitative ^ and this is the case in all dramatic com- 
position. But, in narrative or descriptive works^ it can wilh 
no propriety be called so. / 
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niut. 1. Who, for Instance, would call VirgtVt detcripttov ef a teak 
pest, in the first ^neid, an imitation of a storm ? if we heard of the 
imitation of a battle we might naturally think of some sham-fi|^hty or 
representation of a battle on the stage, but could never apprehend that 
it meant one of Homer's descriptions in the Iliad. 

2. Bat imitation and description agree in their principal effect, of re- 
calling', by external signs, the ideas of things which they do ikot »ee. 
Bnt though in thiii they coincide, yet it should not be forgotten, thai 
the terms themselves are not syuionymous ; that they import diiferciit 
moMBS of effecting the same end > and of course make different impres- 
liions on the mind. 

Scholium. Whether we consider poetry in particvlar, and diMcmune is 
general, as imkeiict or ductiptive ; it is evident, that their whole pow- 
er in recalling the imprtissioiis of real objcctSi is derived from the sig- 
aificancy, the choice and arrangement of words. Their excellency 
iof^s altogether from these sources. Having shewn how the source 
may be preserved pure, we shall, in the next book, enter opoa stj^t- 
)tnd <«!o<i«eirce ht theiv most extensive sigaificatioo. 
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THE GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE, 



CHAPTER L 

THE DIFFUSE AND CONCISE STYLES. 

432. WORDS being the copies of our ideasr there roust 
«Jwajs 1)6 a very intimate connection between the manner 
in which we employ words, and our manner of thinking. 
From the peculiarity, of thought and expression which l)e- 
lonss to every writer, there is a certain character imprinted 
on his style, whicli may be denominated his manner ; com- 

* luonly expressed by such jgeneral terms as strong, weak, dry, 
simple, affected, or the like. 

Illus. These distinctions carry, in g^eneral, some reference to an au- 
thor's manner of thinking-, but refer chieOy to his mode of expression. 
They arise from the whole tenor of his language ; and comprehend 
the effect produced by all those parts .of style which we have already 
considered ; the choice which he makes of single words ; his arrange- 
ment of these in sentences ; the degree of his precision ; bis. embellish- 
ment, by means of musical cadence, figures, or other arts of speech ; 
and, finally, the cultivation of his genius and taste. Of such general 
characters of style, therefore,, it remains now to speak, as the result of 
those elementary parts of which we have hitherto treated. 

433. That different subjects require to, be treated of, in 
different sorts of style, is a position so obvious, that it needs 
no illustration. Every one sees tliat treatises of philosophy, 
for instance, ought not to be composed in the same style 
with orations. Every one sees also, that differe»t parts of 
the same composition require a variation in the style and 
manner. In a sermon, or any harangue, as shall 4)6 shewn 
hereafter, the application or peroration admits more orna- 
ment« and requires more warmth, than the didactic part. 

Obt. But what we mean at present to remark is, that, amidst this va- 
riety, we still expect to find, in the compositions of anv one man, somr 
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degree of aniformity or consUtency with himself in manner ; we expe<rt 
to find impregsed on all his writings, .some predominant character of 
style which shall be suited to his particular genius, and shall mark the 
tarn of iiis mind. 

Example. The orations in Livy differ much in style, as tfaey ought to 
do, from the rest of his history. The same is the case with those in 
Taci'iuH. Yet both in Livy's orations, and in those of Tacitus, we are 
able clearly (o trace the distinguishing manner of each historiaB ; the 
magnificent fullness of the one, and the senrtentious conciseness of the 
other. -•^.^ 

Carol. Wherever there is real and native genius, it gives a determin- 
ation to one kind of style rather than another. Where nothing of this 
appears ; where there is no marked nor peculiar character ia the com- 
IMsitions of any author, we are apt to infer, and not without reason, 
that he is a vulgar and trivial author, who writes from imitation, and 
vtot from the impulse of original genius. As the most celebrated 
painters are known by their hand, so the best and most original wri* 
ters are known and cUstinguished, throughout all their works, by their 
style and peculiar manner. This will be found to hold almost without 
exceptioo. 

434. One of the first and most obvious distinctions of the- 
different kinds of style, is what arises from an author's 
spreading out his thoughts more or less. This distinctionv 
forma what are called, me diffuse and the concise styles. 

Jllus. I, A eoncUe miter compresses his thoughts into the fewest poa* 
sible words ; he seeks to employ none but such as are most cxpressiver- 
he lops ofi*, as red.undant, every expression which does not add some-- 
thing material to the sense. 

Ornament ho does not reject ; he maybe lively and figured; but hSs<~ 
ornament is intended for the sake of force rather than grace. 

He never gives you the same thought twice. He places it in the 
l^ght which appears to him tiie most striking , but if you do notappre^^ 
bend it well in that light, you need not expect to find it in any other. 

His sentences are arranged with compactness and strength, rather 
than with cadence and harmony. The utmost precision ifr studied in 
Xhem ; and they are commonly designed to suggest more to the read- 
erV imagination than they directly express. 

Jltus. 2. A diffuse writer unfolds his thought hxMy. He places It in 
a variety of lights, and gives the reader every possible assistance for 
umlerstanding it comtjTetely. He is not very careful to express it at 
first in its full strength ; because be is to repeat the iaipressien ; and 
what he wants in strifngth he proposes to supply by copiousness. 

Writers of this character generally love magnificence add amplifica- 
tion. Their periods naturally run out into some length, and having; 
room for ornament of every Kind, they admit it freely. 

Scholium. Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages ; and 
each becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. The extreme of con- 
ciseness becomes abrupt and obscure ; it is apt also to lead into a style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic. The extreme of dif- 
•Aiseness becomes weak and languid, and tires the're&der. Howeteri 
to ooie or other of these two manners, a writer may lean according as 
ftis genius prompts him: and' under the general character of a^concise,- 
•r of a more open and diffuse style, be may possess much beauty in bis*' 
cMnpositioQ. 
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435. Jor illustrations of these general characters, we can 
only refer to the writers who are examples of them. It is* 
not 80 much from detached passages, such as we have been 
quoting as examples in the foregoing pages of this grammar, 
as from the current of an author's style, that we are to col- 
lect the idea of a formed manner of writing. 

Itlus- 1. Two of the most remarkable examples of conciseness) car* 
ried as far as proprietjp will allow, pfcrhaps in some cases farther, arc 
'Xacitus, the Historian, and the President Montesquieu in " L'£spritde 
XiOix/* Aristotle, too, holds an eminent rank among^ (iidacti*^writcrs 
for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in the world was ever so frugal of 
his words as Aristotle } but this frugality of expression frequently dark- 
«ns his meaning;. 

2. Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuseness, Cicero is, beyonrf 
donbt, the most illustrious instance that can be given, Addison, also, 
and Sir William Temple come, m some degree^ under this class. 

436. In judging when it is proper to lean to the concise, 
and when to the diffuse manner, we must be directed by the 
nature of the composition. Discourses that are to be spoken 
require a more copious style than books tliat are to be read. 

nius. When the whole meaning must be caught from the mouth of 
the speaker, without the advantage which books afford of pausing at 
pleasure, aod reviewing what appears obscure, great conciseness is al- 
ways to be avoided. We should never presume too much on the quick- 
ness of our hearer's understanding ; but our slyle ought to be such^ 
that the bulk of men can go along with us easily, and without effort. 

Corot A flowing copious style, therefore, is required in all public 
speakers ; guarding, at the same time, against such a degree of diffu* 
sion as renders them languid and tiresome ; which will always prove 
ro be the case, when they inculcate too much, and present the same 
thought under too many different views, 

4S7* In written compositions, a certain decree of concise- 
ness possesses great advantages. It is more lively; keeps 
up attention ; makes a brisker and stronger impression ; 
and gratifies the mind by supplying more exercise to a 
reader's own thought. A sentiment, which, expressed dif- 
fusely, will barely be admitted to be just, will, when ex- 
pressed consisely, be admired as spirited. Description, 
when we want ta have it vivid and anunated^ should be in » 
• concise strain. 

Illuf. I. This is difierent from the common opinima ; most persont^ 
being ready to suppose, that upon description a writer may dwell 
more safely than upon other topics, and that, by a full and extended 
Style, it is rendered more rich and expressive. On the contrary, a dif- 
fuse manner generally weakens description. Any redundant words of 
circumstances encumber the fancy, and. make the object that we pre- 
sent to it, appear confused and indistinct. 

2. Accordingly, the most masterly describers, Hqmer. Tacitus, « 
IMilton, are dnost always concise in their descriptions. Thay sb«w 
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ut more of an object at otic glance, than a feeble diffuse writer can 
shew', by turniDf; it roand and exhibiting it in a variety of lights. 

Carol. The strength and vivacity of description^ whether in prose or 
poetry, depend much more upon the happy choice of a few strikixi*^ 
circunifltaDpes, than upon their mutiplicity and variety. 

438. Addresses to the passions, likewise, oaght to be in 
the concise, rather than the diffuse manner. In these it is 
dangerous to be diffuse, because it is very difficult to sup- 
port proper warmth for any length of time. When we be- 
come prolix, we are always in hazard of cooling the reader. 
The fancy and the feelings of the heart too> ruu fast ; and 
if once we can put them in motion, they supply many par- 
ticulars to greater advantage than an author can display 
them. The case is different when we address ourselves to 
the understanding: as for example in all matters of reason- 
ing, explication, and instruction. 

Ob$. In these cases, that most elegant rhetorician, Dr. Blair, wouM 
prefer a more free and diffuse manner. When you are to strike the 
fancy, or to move the heart, be concise ; when yon are to inform the 
understanding", which moves more slowly, and requires the assistance 
of a guide, it is better to be full. Historical narration may be beauti- 
ful, either in a concise or a diffuse manner, according to the writel"9 
genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffuse ', Thucydides and Sallust are 
succinct ; yet all of them are agreeable. 

439. A diffuse style generally abounds in long periods $ 
and a concise writer, it is certain, will often employ s/iori 
sentences, ^ 

Obs. But of long and short sentences, we had occasion, formerly t» 
treat, uuder the head of " The Construction of Periods." (See Chapter 
I. and the Ifarmony of Periods^ Chapter IX. Book III.) 

440. The nervous and the feeble are generally held to be 
characters of style, of the same import with the connse and 
the diffuse. They do indeed very often coincide. Diffuse 
.writers have, for the most part, some degree of feebleness ; 
and nervous writers will generally be inclined to a concise 
mode of expression. 

Illus. 1. This, however, does not always hold j and there are instan- 
ces of writers, who, iu the midst of a full and ample style, have main- 
tained a great degree of strength. Their ^tyle may have many faults. 
It may be unequal, incorrect, and redundant, but withal, for force and 
expressiveness, uncommonly distinguished. On every subject, they 
will multiply words with an overflowing copiousness ; but they ever 
pour forth a torrent of forcible ideas and significant expressions. 

2. Indeed, the foundations of a nervous or a weak style are laid in 
an author's manner of thinking. If h«? conceives au object vigorously, 
he will Express it with energy : but if h« has only an tndisttmt view of 
his subject ; if his ideas be loose and wavering ; if his genius be sucb,^ 
or, at Uie time of bis writing, so carelessly exerted, that he has no iSrni 
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hold of the Gopception which he would cemmanicate to as^ the marks 

of all this will clearly appear in his style. Several anmeaniog^ words 

and loose epithets will be found in his composition ; his expressions 

wlW be va^ae and general ; his arrangement indistinct and feeble ; we 

sball conceive a portion of his meaning, but our conception will be faint. 

3. 'Whereas a nervous writer, whether he employs an extended or a 

concise style, g^ives us always a strong impression of his meaning \ 

bis mind is full of his subject, and his words are all expressive ; every 

phrase and every figure which he uses, tends to render the picture, 

'Which he would set before us, more lively and complete. 

441. Under the head oi diffiise and concise siyle, (ArL 
436. and 437*) we have shewn that an author might lean 
either to the one or to the other, and jet be beautiful. This 
is not the case with respect to the nervous and the feeble. 
¥^very author, in every composition, ought to study to ex- 
press himself with some strength, and in proportion as he' 
approaches to the feeble, he becomes a bad writer. 

Obi. in all kinds of writiAg^howcTrr, the samedefreje of strength h 
Act demaDded. But the more grave ai:d weighty any composition is^ 
t)ie more should a character of strength predominate in the style. 

Corol. Hence, in history, philosophy, and solemn discourses, it is 
ehiefly expected. One of the moit complete models of a nervous style, 
U Demoathencs in his orations. 

442. Every good quality in style, when pursued too far, 
has^an extreme, to which it becomes faultv, and this holds 
of the nervous style as well as of other styles. Too great a 
stud J 6f strength, to the neglect of other qualities of style, 
is found to betray writers into a harsh manner. 

litus. Harshness arises from unusual words, from forced inversions 
in the construction of a sentence, and too much neglect of smoothness 
and ease. This is reckoned the fault of 9oiae of our earliest classics 
in the English, language ; writers who, from the nerves and strength 
which they have displayed, are, to this day, eminent for that quality 
m style. But the language in their hands was exceedingly difieretit 
from what it is now, and was indeed entirely formed upon the idiom 
and construction of the Latin, in the arrangement of sentences. The 
present form which the language kas assumed, has, in some measure, 
sacrificed the study of strength to that of perspicuity and ease. Our 
arrangement of words has become less forcible, perhaps, hut more 
plain and natural : and this is now understood to be the genius of our 
language. 

443. The restoration of King Charles II. seems to be the 
«ra of the formation of our present style. Lord Clarendon 
was one of the first who laid aside those frequent inversions 
which prevailed among writers of the former age. After 
him. Sir William Temple polished the language still more. 
But Dryden is the author, who, by the number and reputa- 
tion of his works, formed it more than any of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries^ into its present state. 
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lihu. I. Dryden befan to write «t the RestoMtio*, aad c^ntinM^ 
lonf an author both in poetrj and prose. He had made the langua^ 
hit ftady ; and though he wrote haitily, and often incorrectly, though 
hii style is not free from faults, yet there is a richness in his dictiooy a 
•opiousoess, easc» and variety in his expresston, which has not been 
•urpaised by any who have come after him* 

a. Since his time, considerable attention has been paid to purity and 
elegance of style ; but it is elegance rather than strength, that forma 
the distiogaishing quality of most of the good £ngli«h writers. Some 
of them compose in a more manly and nervous manner than others ; 
but, whether it be from the genius of our language, or from whatever 
other cause, it appears, that we are far from Uie strength af several of 
the Greek a*d Roman authors. 



CHAPTER II. 

•F THB t>RT, PLAIK, MBAT, ELB^AlfTy A«D VLOWSftT 8TTU^ 

444. HITHERTO we have considered stjlc under thosQ 
characters that respect its expreuivtnua of an author's 
meaning. Let us now proceed to consider it in another 
view, with respect to the degree of ornament empiojed to 
bei^utifj it Here, the style of different authors seems to 
rise, in the following gradation : a dry, a plain, a msat, 
an ELEGANT, and a fiiowbrt manner. Of each of these in 
its order. 

445. First, a dry mannsiu Thb excludes ornament of 
every kind. Content with being understood, it has not the 
least aim to please, either the fancy or the ear. This is tol- 
erable only in pure didactic writing; and even there, to 
make us bear it, great weight and solidity of matter are re** 
quisite ; and entire perspicuity of language. 

UliLs. 1. Aristotle is th« most cbmptete example of a dry ttjia. 
Nerer, perhaps, was there any author who adhered so rigidly to the 
strictness of a didactic manner throughout all his writings/ and con- 
veyed so much instruction, without the least approach to oroament. 
With the most profound genius and extensive views, ht toritts^ says Pr. 
Blair, like a pure inielligence, who addresses himself solely to the on* 
derstanding, without making any use of the channel of the imagination. 

2. But this is a manner which deserves not to he imitated. For, al- 

* Dr. Johnson, in hit life of Dryden, gives the IbllowiDr e^ameter of his prose s^Ue; 
** His prefaces have not the fonaality of a settled stYle, u> which the first half of tli« 
sentence betrays the other. The clauses are never balanced, nor the periods modell^ 
ed ; every word seems to drop by ehanee, though it falls into its proper place. No> 
thing is cold or languid, the whole is airy, animated, and vigoroos ; what is little. Is 
gay ; what is great, is splendid. Though arl is easy, nothing is feeble ; thougfh all 
seems careless, there is nothing harsh ; and though, since his earlier worlu, owe tfiui 
a century has passed, they have nothing fet utcoath or •hap^t^" 
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though the goodness of the matter may compensate the diyness or 
harshness of the style^ yet is that dryness a considerable defect ; as it 
fatigues attention, and conveys our sentimentS) with disadvantage, to 
the reader pr bearer. 

446. A PLAIN 8TYL1: rises one degree above a dry style. 
A M^riter of tkts. character employs very little ornament of 
an^ kind, and rests almost entirefy upon his sense. But, if 
he is at no pains to engage us by the emploj^ment of figures* 
musical arrangement, or any other art of writing, he studies, 
however, to avoid disgusting us like a dry and a harsh wri- 
ter. Besides perspicuity, he pursues propriety, purity, and 
precision, in his language ; which form one degree, and no 
inconsiderable one, of beauty. Liveliness too, and forc^ 
may be consistent with a very nlain style : and therefore, 
sucn an author, if his sentiments be good> may be abundant^ 
ly agreeable. 

Ohs, The difference between a diry and plkin writer, is, that the for- 
mer is incapable of ornament, and seems not to know what it is ', the 
latter seeks not. after it* He gives us his- meaning in good language^ 
distinct and pure ; he gives himself no farther trouble a,^ut ornament ; 
either, because be thinks it unnecessary to his subject; or because his 
genius does not; lead him to deligjbt in it > or^ because It leads him te 
despise it. 

44r. What is called a ni|at style comes next in order; 
and here we have arrived in the region of ornament ; but 
that ornament not of the highest or most sparkling kind. 

lllui. 1. A writer of this character shews, that he does not despise 
the beauty of language. It is an object. of his attention. But his at- 
tention is shewn in the choice of words, and in a graceful collocation 
of them \ rather than in any high efforts of imagination, or eloi|uence. 

2. His sentences are always clean, and free from the incumbrance 
•f «^»erfluoa8 words ; of a modeir ate length ; rather inclining to brev^ 
ity, than a swelling structure ; closing with propriety ; without any 
appendages, or adjections dragging affer the proper close. 

3. His cadence vi varied ; but not of the studied musical kind. 

4. His figures, if he uses any, are short and correct ; rather thaa 
bold and glowing. 

Scholia 1. Such a style as- this may be attained by a writer who has 
tto great powers of fancy or genius ', merely by industry and careful 
attention to the rules of writing, and it is a style always agreeable. 

2. It imprints a character of moderate elevation on our composition, 
and carries a decent degree of ornament^ which is not unsuitable t» 
any subject whatever. 

3. A familiar letter, or a law paper, on the dryest subject, may be 
written with neatness ; end a serinop or a philosophical treatise, in a 
neat style, will be read with pleasure. 

44&. An ELEGANT STYLE is a character expressing a hi^- 
et degree of ornament than a neat one ; and, indeed, is the 
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term usually applied to style* when possessiiiff all the virtue 
ef ornament, without anj of its excesses or defects. 

lUut. 1. From what has been formerly delivered, it wiU easily be 
understood, that complete elegance implies great perspicuity apd pro- 

Eriety ; purity lo the choice of words, and care and dexterity in their 
armonioos and happy arrangement. It implies, farther, the grace 
and beauty of imagination spread over style, as far as the subject ad- 
mits display ; and all the illustration which figurative language adds, 
when properly employed. 

8. In a word, an elegant writer is one who pleases the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and who gives us his 
ideas clothed with all the beauty of expres&ion, but not overcharged 
with any of its misplaced finery.* 

449. When the ornaments, applied to a style, are too rich 
and gaydy in proportion to the subject ; when they return 
upon us too fast, and strike us either with a dazzling lustre, 
or a false brilliancy, this forms what is called a flo&i* 
STYLE ; a term commonly used to signify the. excess of or- 
nament. 

Oht. In a young composer this is very pardonable. Perhaps it is 
even a promising symptom in yoanr people, that their style should in- 
cline to the florid and luxuriant. Much of it win be diminished by 
years ; much will be corrected by ripening judgment ; some of it, by 
the mere practice of composition, will be worn away. Let there be, 
at firsty only sufficient matter that can bear some pruning and lopping 
off. At this time of life, let genius be bold and inventive, and pride 
itself in its efforts, though these should hot, as yet, be correct. Lax- 
uriancy can easily be cured ; but for barrenness there Is no reihedy.f 

450. Rut, although the florid style may be allowed to 
youth, in their first essays, it must not receive the same in- 
dulgence from writers of maturer years. It is to be expect- 
ed, that judgment, as it ripens, should chasten imagination, 
and reject, as juvenile, ail such ornaments as are reoundant, 
unsuitable to the subject, or not conducive to its illustration. 

Obi. 1. Nothing can be more contemptible than that tinsel splendour 
•f language, which some writers perpetually affect. It were well, if 
this could be ascribed to the real overflowing of a rich imagination. 
We should then have something to amuse us, at least, if we found little 
to instruct us. But the worst is, tiiat with those frothy writers, it is a 
Juxuriancy of words, not of fancy. 

3.. We see a laboured attempt in these writers, to rise to a splen- 
dour of composition, of which they have formed to themselves some 

* In tliii clut, therefore, we place only die firkt-rate writers in the Ungosgr ; mA 
St Addiaon, Drrdcn, Pope, Ttiuple, Boliugbrokt;, Atti^rbury, Oampbell, Kaunei. Or. 
Blair, Du^ld Stewart, aiid a <«w more : writers who ditfer widely from one anothnr 
in many of tb*- attributes of style, bat whom we now daws iog^thcT ander (JH^denuna* 
ination of elee^nt, as, in the scale of ornament, possessing nearly the saioc pUoew 

t Muhiun inde dt>cuqn<rnt anni, multum ratio Uinabit, aliquid relut usu ipsodeteiy 
eter ; sit modo undr exeidi possit quid et exsoulpi. Audeat htec aetas plura. ot invene 

at et inveotis gaudeat ; tint licet ilia non satis interim sicea et severa* Jfadle 

oHsa est obcrtatifl ; iterilia nullo ktbore vincuatar.'-^iiittctiUsa. 
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^oose idea ; but having no strength of genius for attaining it, they ea- 
<leavour to supply the defect by poedcal words, by cold exclamationi, 
t>y common-place figures, and every thing that has the appearance of 
^omp and magnificence. 

3. It has escaped these writers, that sobriety in ornament is one 
ffreat secret for rendering it pleasing ; and that, without a foundation 
of good se«Ke and solid thought, the most florid style is but a childish 
imposition on tlie public. The public, however, are but too apt to be 
so imposed on ; at least the mob ofrtaderSf who are very ready to be 
caught, at first, with whatever is dazzling and gaudy, whether it be 
Served up in the shape of two-pennies^ worth> of politics, or crude and 
iafecttons romances at a heavier chaise. 



CHAPTER EIL 

T^E SIMPLE, AFFECTED, AND VEHEMENT STYLES. 

A 

45 !• WE are now to treat of style under anotlier charac- 
ter, on^ of great importance in writing, and which requires 
to be accurately examined ; that of simplicity, or a natural 
style, as distinguished from affectation. 

Oh$. Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very A-equently used i 
but nke many other critical terms, often used loosely and without pre- 
cision. Thift has been owing chiedy t(i the ditferent naeamog^ gtren to 
the word simplicfty,' wiuch, therefore, it.wiil be nacesnwy here to dis* 
tinguish ; and to shew in what sense it is a proper attribute of style.. 
We may remark four iltfferent acce{>tation8 in which it is taken. 

452. The first is, simplicity of composition, as opposed to 
too great a variety of parts. Horace's precept refers to this : 

Seinqae sit quod vi* noiplex duntazat et unam * 

JlUu. This is the dmplieiiy of plan in a tragedy, as distinguished 
ttom double ploU^ and crowded. incidents ; the simphcUy of the Iliad, 
or ^neid, in opposition to the digressions of Lucan, and the scattered 
tales of Ariosto ; the simplicity of Grecian architecture, in opposition 
to the irregular variety of the Gothic. In this sense, simplicity is the 
same with unity. (Jhrt. 154.) 

. 453. The second sense is. simplicity of thought, as oppos- 
ed to refinement. Simple thoughts are what arise natural- 
ly ; what the occasion or the subject suggest unsought ; and 
whatj when once suggested, are easily apprehended by all. 
Refinement in writing, expresses a less natural and obvious 
train of thought^ and which it requires a peculiar turn of 
genius to pursue; within certain bounds, very beautiful ; 

* « Then kam the wmndVioji; hunioar .to eontrool* 
Aai4 keiy o|k equal leuor through die .whole.** 
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but when carried too far, approaching to intricacy, and hurt- 
ing us bj the appearance of being far-sought 

Hlu$. ThuK, we would naturally saj, that Pamell is a poet of far 
^eater simplicity, in liis turn of thooght, than Cowley ; Cicero's 
thdughts on moral subjects are natoral ; Seneca*k, too refined and la- 
beared. In these two senses of simplicity, when it is opposed, either 
to variety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it has no proper relai- 
tion to style. 

454. There is a third sense of simplicitj, in vrhich it ha» 
respect to style ; and stands opposed to too much orBainent^ 
or pomp of language. 

Jllui. When we say Locke is a stmpte, and Hanrey is a florid writer ; 
H is in this sense, that the " simplex" the ^ tenue" or *^ tuhiUe gt' 
nils dicendif** as understood by Cicero and Quinctilian, are applicable. 

2, The simple style, in this sense, coincides with the plain or the neat 
style, C^rf .445. anJ447.) and, therefore, requires no farther Ulustratioa. 

455. But there, is a fourth sense of simplicity, also, re- 
specting style ; but not respecting the degree of ornament 
employedi so much as the easy and natural manner in which 
<mr language expresses our thoughts. Thii is quite diflfer'- 
ent from th« former sen.se of the word just no\y mentioned, 
in which simplicity was equivalent to plainness^: wherea8> 
In this sense* it is compatible with the highest ornament. 

- UluB. Hoaar, for instance, possesses this simplicity in the greatest 
perfection ; and yet no writer has asore ornaiiMWt and beauty. ; This 
simplicity, which is what we are new to consider, stands «pposed> not 
to ornament, but to affectation of ornament,, or appearance of laboisr 
about our style ; and it is a distin^iiisbing caceUency in writing. . 

456. A writer of simplicity expressea himself in such a 
manner, that every one thinks he could have written in the 
same way ; Horace describes it, • » 

..... at sabi quiris 

.Speret iden, ludet nvnttum, ihntnqtie hboi«t * 

AiMiu idem.* 

Ulut. 1. There are no marks of art in his expression ; it seems the 
▼ery language of nature ; you see in the style, not the writer and bia 
labour, but the man in his own natural character, (^t. 181. Ulut J 
He may be rich in his expression ; he niay be fvXi of figures, and of 
fancy ; but these flon^ from- fiim withotif eflbH ; and he appears to 
write in this manner, not because he has studijed it, but betease it is the 
manner of expression nkost natural to him. 

2. A certain degree of negligence, also, is not inconsistent with this 
character of style, and even not unirracefid in it ; for ^o ininuti^ ah at- 
tention to words is fbreign to it : lot this style have' a :certa1n'softiiesl 
and ease, which shall vN^^cterise a negligence, not unpleaaing in p^ 

* ** From well'known tales saeh fic^iom would I ndte. 

At all might hope to inutate w^th rate ; ^ > 

Yet, while they ttrive the •ame-iueoew to c*in« " 
ShwiMfiiMl their toboiwt and their hopes in nda.** I^SBseis. 
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mttthor, yf\kO appears to be more solicitous aboat the thought than the 
expression*. 

^ 8. This is the great advantage of simplicity of style, that, like sim- 
plicity Qf ntanners^ it shews us a man's seotimeots and turn of mind 
laid open without disguise. More studied and artificial manners of 
writing^, however beautiful, have always this disadvantage, that they 
exhibit aa author in form, like a man at court,, where the splendour 
of dress, and the ceremoniousness of behaviour, conceal those pecu- 
liarities which distinguish one man from another. But reading an. 
auihorN of siniplicity, is like conversing with a person of distinction at 
homi?, and with ease, where we find natural manners, and a marked 
cbaracterf 

457. The highest degree of this simplicity is expressetl by 
the.Frenph term naivete, to which we have none that fully 
aiv^w^iis ■ in our language. It is not easy to give a precise 
jdea ci the import of this word. It always expresses a dis< 
cQv^j oC character. 

iUu9, 1 . Perhaps the best account of it, is that given by Marmontel, 
who explains it thus : that sort of amiable ingenuity, or undisguised 
openness, which seems to give us some degree of superiority over the 
person who shews it ;' a certain infontine simplicity, which we love ia 
otir hearts, bu^ which displays sOttie features of the character that we 
think we eoatdhave art enough to hide ; and which, therefore, alw9ys 
leads OB to smile at the person who discovers this character. 

2. La Fontaine, in his Fsibles, may be given as a jjg^eat example of 
such ncdvete. 'This, however, is to be understood^ as descriptive of a 
. particular species only of simpUcity^ 

458. With respect to simplicity, in general, we" may re- 
mark, that tlie ancient original writers are always the most 
eminent for it This happens from a plain reason^ that tliey 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, and were not 
formed upon the labours and writings of others, which is al- 
ways in hazard of producing aifectation. 

Carol. Hence, among the Qpeek writers, we have more models of a 
beautiful simplicity, than among the Roman.- Honer,.Hesiod, Anac* 
reon, Theotrittts, Herodotus^ and Xeaophon, are all distinguished for 
Uieir simplicity. Among the Romans also, we have some writers of 
tnis character, particularly Terence, X^ucretins, Ph^drus, and Julius 
Ceesar. 

459. Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop Tiltot- 
son's manner. Tillotson has long l!een admired as an elo- 
quent writer, and a model for preaching. But his elo- 
quence, if w^ can call it such, has been often misunderstood. 
For, if we include, in the idea of eloquence, vehemence and 
strength, pictaresque description, glowing figures, or correct 
arrangement of sentences, m all these parts of oratory the 
Archbishop is exceedingly deficient. (Dr. Blair.) 



• « 
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Obi. His style id always pure, indeed, and perspknous, but carelesy 
and remiss, too often feeble and languid ; little beauty in the constnie- 
f Ion of his sentences, which are frequently sofTered to drag unbarmo- 
nionsly : Hetdoiu any attennpt towards strength or sublimity. But, not* 
withstanding these defects, such a constant ir«ia of good sense aiMi 
piety runs through his works, such an earnest and serious manner, an^ 
so much useful instruction conveyed in a style %o pure, natoral, and 
tmaHectcd, as will justly recommend him^to high regsrrd, as k»ng a0 
the English language shall remain ; not, indeed, as a model of the iiigh- 
est eloquence, but as a simple and amiable writer, wbose maooer is 
strongty cxpressri'e of great goodness and worth, (ilhit. 8. ^rl. 222.) 

460. Sir William Temple is another remarkable writer in 
tlie style of gimplicity. In point of ornament and correct-* 
ness he rises a (legree above Tillotson ; though, for correct* 
ness, he is not in the highest rank. All is easy and flowing 
in him ; he is exceedingly harmonious ; smoothness, ana 
what may be called amenity, &i^e the distinguishing charac- 
ters of his manner ; relaxing sometimes, as such a manner 
will naturally do, into a prolix and remiss style^ 

Gbt. No writer whatever horttamped upon hi» style- a voftte^ lively 
impression of bis own character, lo reading hist vrorkS) we seem en- 
gaged- in conversation with him ", we becoane tbonragiily acqiiainted 
with him, not merely as an author, biut as a man ; and contract a 
friendship for him. He may be classed as standing in the middle, be- 
tween a negligent simplicity, and the-higbest degree of ornament wbich 
this character of style admits. (Stt ICz, 2. and AwU^tU^ Art. 217.) 

461. Addison is, beyond doubt, in the English, language, 
the mo6t perfect example of the biglie&t, most, correct, and 
Omamentai degree of ih^ simple manner : and, therefore, 
though not without some faults, he iSr on the whole, the 
safest model for imitation^ and the freest froqi considera^ 
ble defects, which the language jiffords. 

Obi. 1. Persj^cuous and pure be is in tbe highest degree; bis p^c^- 
oision, indeed, not very ^eat ; yet neaiiy as 4n*eat as the subjects, 
which he treats of, rjequire : the construction of his sentences easy, 
agreeable, and commonly very musical > carrying a character of 
smoothness, more than of strength. 

2. \i\ figurative language, he is rich : particularly in similes and 
metaphors ; which are so employed as to reader hi^ style splendid, 
without being gaudy. There is not the least affectation in his manner: 
we see no marks of laboar ; nothing forced or constrained ; but grea4 
elegance, joined with great ease and simplicity. 

3. He is, in particular, distinguished by a character of modesty, and 
of politeness, which (appears in all his writings. No author has a more 
popular and insinuating manner ; and the great regard which he every 
where shews for virtue and religion, recommends fab Spectator rtry 
highly. 

4. If he fails in any thing, it is in want of strength and precision, 
which renders bis njanner, though perfectly suited to such essays as he 
writes in tbe 3|>e#ator, not alto^^ether a proper model for any of tli^ 
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Righer and more elaborate kinds 'of composition. Thoagh the public 
have erer done maclf jii&tice lo his merit, yet the nature of his merit 
has not always been seen in its true Itg^ht ; for, though his poetry be 
elegant, he certainly bears a higher rank among the prose writers, than 
he is entitled to among the poets ; and, in prose, his humour is of a 
mucli hi^er and more original strain, than his philosophy. The char- 
acter of Sir Roger ile Coverly discovers more genius than the critique 
on Milton. (See Utus. 8. Art. 222. OTtd Arl. 272. Cril. 4.) , ' 

462. Such authors as those, whose characters we. have- 
been giving^ one is never tired of reading. There is nothing 
in their manner that strains er fatigues our thoughts ; we 
are pleased, without being dazzled by their lustre. So pow- 
e^bX is the charm of simplicity in an author of real genius, 
that it atones for many defects, and reconciles us to many a 
careless expression. 

Cktrol. I. Hence in all the mo«t excellent authors, both io> prose aod. 
verse, the simple and natural manner may be always remarked ; al- 
though other beauties being predominant, this forms not their peculiar. 
and distinguishing character. 

2. Thus Milton is simple in the midst of all his grandear ; and De- 
mosthenes, in the midst of all bis vehemence. (lUut, 2, and AiuUyM. 
JirL 212.) 

Ob». To grave and solemi^ writings, simplicity of maaner adds the> 
more venerable air. Accordingly, this has often been remarked as the 
prevailing character throughout all the sacred Scripttires ; and indeed 
BO other character of style was %9 much suited to dieir dignity. 

463. Of authors, who, notwithstanding many excellencies,, 
haye rendered their style much less fan^autiful by want of 
simplicity. Lord Shaftabury furnishes the most remarkable* 
example. His lordship is an authot on whom we have made 
observations several times before, and we shall now take 
leave of him, witli giving his. general character under this, 
head. ! > ».< < ^ 

Obs. T. Considerable merit, doubtless, he has. His language has 
many beauties. It is firm, and supported in an uncommon degree ;'' it 
\s rich and musical. No Gnglish author has attended so much to the 
regular construction of his sentences, both with respect to propriety,, 
and *>yitFt respect to cadence. (Hlus. 7. ^rl. 222.) Ail this gives so> 
much elegance arul pomp to his lan^^^uagc, that there is no wonder it 
should "have been highly admired by some. It is greatly hurt, howev- 
er, by perpetual stiffni«s and aflVrtation. Tins is its capital fault. 
.. 2. Like Dr. Johnson, his lordship can. express nothing with simplici- 
ty. He seems to have considered it as vulgai', and beneath the dignity 
of a man of quality, to speak like other men. Johnson could say no- 
thing but as a lexicographer. Lord Shaftsbury is ever in buskins ; 
and dressed, out with magnificent elegance. Johnson is clad in the^ 
- leaves of his dictionary ; he lived npon it, as Boniface did upon his. 
ale. In every sentence of Lord Shaftsbury, we see the ma. Its of la- 
bour and art ; nothifig of that ea^e, which expresses a sentiment com-^ 
mg natural and warm from the heart. Jolmscn is a perfect mechanislk 
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of style. Having ooce studied tiiui) yon will know his style foaaogti 
thousand ; so ext^.tiy do the counters he presents to yoa, correspond 
with the Roman die, whence they were turned out. Of figures and 
ornaments of every kind, T4ord Shaflsbury is exceedingly fond ; some- 
times happy in them ; but his fondness for them is too visible ; and, 
haying once laid hold of some metaphor or ailusion that pleases bim, 
he knows not how to part with it. The cpklDess of Johnson's heart, 
did not allow hi^n to iudiilge at pleasure in figures- and ornament.. 
-His figures are always correct, but artificial and stately ; and his alle- 
gories, in the Rambler, are awkwardly classical, though some of them 
are not deficient in wft and elegance, iiis Allegory of Criticism, an 
early paper \n the Rffmbler, is a pertinent tllustralSoli. 

464. Having now said so much to recommend. shnpiicity, 
or tbc easy and natural manner of writing, and having' 
pointed out the defects of an opposite manner ; in order to 
prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to oteerve, 
ijiat it is very possible for an author to write simply and yet 
not beautifully. One may be free from affectation, and not 
have merit. 

IIIhs. \. The beautiful sicnplicity supposes an author to possess real 
genius ; to write with solidity^ purity, and liveliness of imagioatioD,- 
in this case, the simplicity or unafiectedness of his manner, is the- 
crown iog ornament ; it heightens every other beauty > it is the dress 
of native, without which all beaut«es are imperiect. 

2. But if flsere miafiectedness were sufficient to- constitute the beM^. 
of style, weak, trifling, and dull writers might often titf claim tothw 
beauty. And, accordingly, we frequently meet with preteaded critics, 
who extol the dullest writers, on account of what they call the *' chaste 
simplicity of their manner f wMch, in truth, is no other than the ab-- 
sence of evuty ornament, throngb the mem want •£ genius and ima-* 
gination. • 

3. AVe must distinguish, therefore, between that simplicity which 
accompanies true genius, and wliicti is perfectly compatible with every 
proper ornament of style, and that whicfi is no other than* » careless 
and slovenly manner. Indeed the distinction is easily made fromtlie 
etfect produced. The one never fails to interest the Keadev ; t|ie other 
is iiisipid and tiresome. 

465. We proceed to mention onc4)ther manner or charac- 
ter of style different from any that has yet been spoken of; 
and which may be distinguished by the name of the vehe- 
ment. This always implies strength } and is not, by any 
means, inconsistent with simplicity; but, in its predomiti^ 
ant character, it rs distinguishable from either the strong or 
the simple manner, 

lUus. It has a peculiar ardoar ; it is a glowing style } the language 
of a man, whose imagination and passions are heated, and strongly af- 
fected by what he writes ; who is therefore negligent of minor graee^, 
but pours himself forth with the rapidity ahd fulness of a torrent. li 
belongs to- the higher kinds of oratory ; and, indeed, is rather expect^ 
cd from a man who is speaking, than from ooe who ii^ wrUiiig in >i» 
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closet. The orations of Demosthenes furuUh the full aod perfect ex- 
aippte 0f this species of stjle. 

. 466* Among English writers, the oiie who has most of 
this character, though mixed, indeed, with several defects, 
is X*ord Bolingbroke- .His lordship was formed by nature 
to be a fac^^j^Lieader y the den^ajdogue of a popular assem- 
bly. Accordingly the style that runs through all his politi- 
cal writings, is that of one declaiming with heat, rather than 
writiYig with deliberation. 

Jllui. He abounds in rhetorical figures ; and pours himself forth with 
great impetuosity. He is copious to a fault ; places the same thoug'ht 
before us in many diflferent views ; but g'enerally with life and ardour. 
He is bold) rather than correct ; ^ torrent that flows strong, but often 
muddy. His sentences are vai'ied as to length and shortness ; inclin- 
ing, however,- most to long pe^riods, sometimes incUuiing parentheses, 
and frequently crowding and heaping a multitude of things upon one 
another, as naturally happens in the warmth of speaking. In the 
choice ^i his words, there is great felicity and precision. la exact 
cOBstrnetion of -sentences, he is much inferior to Lord Shaftsbury > but 
greatly superior to him in life, and ease. Upon the whole^^ his merit, 
as a writer, would have been very considerable, if his matter had 
ecfualled his style. But whilst we And many things to commend in the 
tftttee, ii» the former j as we before remarked, we can hardly find any 
tiling taicpmmeod. In his reaspmngsv f<>'' tl^ vaf^%\. pait, he is fimisy 
Rjid false ^ in his political writings, factious \ in what he calls his phU 
losophical ones, sophistical, in tlie highest degree. 

467. Some other characters of style, beside those which 
we have "mentioned, might be pointed out ; but it is very 
difficult to separate such general considierations of the style 
of authors from their peculiar turn of sentiment, which it is 
not the busineiss of this work to criticise. 

lltiU. Conceited writers, for instance, discover their spirit so mtich 
in their composition, that it imprints on their style a character of pert- 
ness ; though it is difficult to say, whether this can be classed among 
the attributes' of style, or is rather to be ascribed entirely to the 
thought. ' In whatever class we rank it, all appearances of it ought to 
be avoided with care, as a most disgusting blemish in writing. IJnder 
general heads, it is no difficult task to classify the character of many of 
the eminent writers in the Englbh language. 

Scholia. From what has been said on this subject, it may be infer- 
red, that to determine among aH these different nranners of writing, 
what fs precisely the best, is neither easy not necessary. Style is a 
fteld that admits' of great latitude. Its quallttes in different authors 
may be very different ; and yet in them all, beautiful. Room must be 
le^t here for genius ; for that particular determiuatioa which one re- 
ceives from nature to one manner of expression more than another. 

2. Some general qualities, indeed, there are of such importance, as. 
should always, in every kind of composition, be kept in view ; and 
some defects we should always study to avoid. 

3. Aa ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, for in^ 
stance; is always faulty ; and perspicuity, strength; neatntss; and : 
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simplicit/y are beauties t6 be always aimed at. But as to the miztare 
of all, or the degree of predominancy of any one of these good qnaU' 
ties, for forming our peculiar distinguishiog raanoer^ no firecisc rules 
can be given ; nor wonld it be prudent to point out any one model as 
absolutely perfect. 

4. It will be more (a the purpose, fbat we conclude these disserta- 
tions upon style, with a few directions concerning the proper method 
of attaining a good style, in general ; Ie«iving the particular cbaracter- 
of that style to be either formed by the subject on which wC write, or- 
prompted by the bent of genius. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING STYLE. 

468. THE first direction which vre give for this purpose, 
is, to study clear ideas on the subiecl coaceming which yott 
are to write or speak. This is a direction which tnaj at nrst 
appear to have small relation to style. Its relation to it«, 
however, is eitremelj close. The foundation of all good 
style, is good sensey accompanied with a Hvely imaginuikm^ 

nius. 1. The style and thoughts of a writer are so Intimately connect- 
ed, that it is frequently hard to distinguish them. (.9rt. 332.) When- 
ever the hnpressions of things upon onr minds are faint and indistinct,, 
or perplexed and confused, our styte in treating of sqch things will in- 
fallibly be so too. Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel strong- 
ly, we shall naturally express with clearness and with strength. (Uhu. 
Jht. 465.) 

2. This, then, we may be assured, is a capital cule as to style, to 
(hiuli closely on the subject, till we have attained a full and distinct 
view of the matter which we are to clothe in words, till we become 
warm and interested in it ; then, and not till then, shall we find ex- 
pression begin to flow. 

3. Generally speaking, the best and most proper expressions are 
those ^hich a clear view of the subject suggests, without much labour 
or inquiry after them. Thi» is QuinctiUan*s observationx : the most 
proper words for the most part adhere to the thoughts which are to be 
expressed by them, and may be discovered as by thqirown light. But 
we hunt after them as if they were hidden, and only to be found in a 
corner. Hence, instead of conceiving the words to iie near the sub- 
ject,, we go in quest of them to some other quarter, and endeavour to 
give force to the expressions we have found out.* .' 

469. In the second place, in order to form a good style,. 
itie frequent practice oj composing is indispensably necessa*- 

* Plemmqne optima verba reboi cohserent, et eernuntur su* liiininetr At nos. 
quaeriraa* ilw, tanquam lateant seque subducant. Ita imcquam putamas v/rrba etse 
eirca id de quo dieendom est; sed ex aliis loeis^petunas, et iavfiiiut vin alB^rimua.. 

tab, TUIn c. 1. 
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ly- ' We huve deliv^ed manr rules concerntiig stjie ; but 
no mk^'wllh-an6¥per theeiia, without exercise and habiti 
At the' same time » it is not evevjr- sort of composing .that wiU 
iitipfov^e style. - 

• 

Illui. Ttiis 18 80 fftr from he'wg the CRta, Ibat by fre^vuniftHrelesM^ 
and hasty composition, we shall certainly acquire a very ba<d style } 
we shall have more trouble afterwards in unlearning faults, and cor- 
recting neg^ligf noes, than if we had not been accustomed to composi- 
lion at all. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly, and 
with inu<;li care. Let the facility and, speed of writing be the fruit of 
longier practice. "1 enjoin/* says QuinctiKiAn, *' that such as are be- 
ginning the practice of composition, write slowly and with anxious de- 
Ul)eration. Their great object at first should b^, to wrfte as well as 
possible ; practice wiTT enable them. to' write Speedily. By degrees, 
matter will o0er itself still more readily ; words will be at hand ; com^ 
position will flow ; every thing, as in the arrangement of a well-order- 
ed family, will present itself in its proper place. The sum of the whol^ 
is this : by hasty composition, we shall never acquire the art of com- 
posio|; well ; by writing well, we shall come to write speedily."* 

470, We must observe, however, that there niaj be an 
extreme, in too great and anximis care about words; We 
must not retard the course of thoUglit, nor cool the heat of 
imagination, by pausing too long on every word we employ. 
There is, on certjun occasions, a glow of composition, which 
should be kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happily; 
though at the expense of allowing some inadvertencies to 
pass. A more severe examination of these must be left for 
the work of correction. ' For, if the practice of composition 
be useful, the laborious work of correcting is no less so ; it is 
indeed absolutely necessary to our reaping any benefit from 
the habit of composition. 

Obs. 1. What we have written should be laid by for some little time, 
till the ardour of composition be past, till the fondness for the expres- 
sions which we have qsed be worn off, and'ttie expressions themselves 
be forgotten j and then reviewing oorwork'.wllh a cool and critical eye, 
as ifit were the performance pf smoother, w^ sliall discern many imper- 
fections which at first escaped us. - * 

2. Then is the season for pruning redundancies ; for examining 'the 
arrangement of sentences ; for attending t'o the jniicture of the parti- 
cles connecting the whole ; and bringing style into a regular, correct, 
and tappor^ed form. 

3. This << labour at the beginning," must be submitted to by all who 
would communicate their thoughts with proper advantage to others ; 
and some practice in it Will soon sharpen their eye to the most neces- 
sary objects of attention, and render it a much more easy and practi- 
cable work thait.might at first be fmagiiied4 

* " Morani et «oIicitu(iine'i», initiis impero. Nam primum hoe eonstitnctidani ae 
obtiiwndam ert,m mu» opcime scrltauniis; erieritatem df^Ceonraetodo. Paulatim 
ret fkcilins se ostendent, verba retpondebant, eompositjo prosequetur. Ciineta deni. 
que at in fiuniKi bene imtituti in ofRcio erunt. Summa Wc t^ iwi f cits scriben^o 
wn fit at bene icnbfitiir; bsoe scribesdo, ut ut eito." 1. x. c. 3. 
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4ri. In the third pUce> with respect to the«#«btanee tbut 
id to be gained from the writiogft et others, at is obvvMi»» that 
lireoQght to render ourselves well acquainted with the style 
of the nest authors. This is requisite, both in order to form 
a just taste in style, and to supply us with a full stock of 
words on every su^ect. 

Obt. 1. In reading authors with a view to style, attention should be 
given to the peculiarities of their difierent manners ; and in this Gram- 
mar we have endeavoured to suggest several things that may be useful 
in ^his view. Dr. Blajr says, no exercise will be found more nseful for 
acquiring a proper style^^ than to translate some passage from an emin- 
ent English author into our own words. 

fi. VVhat he means is, to take, for instance, some page of one of Ad- 
dison^s Spectators, and read.it carefully over two or three times, till vre 
have got a firm hold of the thoughts contained in it ; then to lay aside 
the book ; to attempt to write out the passage from memory, in the 
best way we can ; and having done so, next to open the book, and com- 
pare what we have written, with the style of the author. 

3. Such an exercise will, by comparison, shew us where the defects 
of oiir style lie ; it will lead as to the |>roper tUt^atMos for rectifying 
them ; add among the di0ere»t ways in which the same thongjht may he 
expressed, it will make us perceive that which is the mo^t beantiful. 

AZ2, In the fourth place, Ruard yourself, at the same time, 
against a servile imitation o? any author whatever. This is 
always dangerous. ^ It hampers genius ; it is likely ^ pro- 
duce a stiff .manner ; and those wbo^are sivea to close imi- 
tation, generally imitate an author's faults, as well as his 
beauties. No man will ever become a good writer or speak- 
er, who has iiot some degiree of confidence to follow his own 
genius. -^ 

Obs. Ton onght^to beware, in particular, of adopting any. author s 
noted phrases, or transcribing passages from him. Such a, habit will 
prove fatal to all genuine composition. Infinitely bettex it is to have 
something that is your own, though of moderate beauty, than to afiect 
to shine in borrowed ornaments, which will, at last, betray *the utter 
poverty of your genius. Oq these heads ' of composing, correcting, 
reading, and imitating, every student of oratory should consult what 
Quit:CtiIian has delivered in the tenth book of his Institutions, where 
will he found a variety of excellent observations and directions, that 
well deserve attention. 

473. In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material rule, 
with respect to style, that you always study to adapt it to the 
subject, and also to the capacity of your hearers, if you are 
to speak in public. Nothing merits the name of eloquent or 
beautiful, which is not suited to the occasion, and to the per- 
sons to whom it is atldressed. It is to the last degree awk- 
ward and absurtl, to attempt a poetical fiorid style, on occa- 
sions wheiiit should be your business only to argue and rea« 
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son ; or td- speak with elaborate pomp of expresrion, before 
persofis who eontprehend tiothi^ of it, ana who can only 
stare at your iinseasoTifdlle nriagnificenee.^ Th^e are defects 
not so much in^ point of style, as, what is much worse, in 
point of common sense. 

Obs. When yon begin to write or speak, you ought prevtousty to fim 
in your tniiids a dear conception of tiicend to be. aimed. ai ; to keep 
this steadily in your .view, and to sdit your style to it. If you do not 
sacrifice to this great object, every ill-timed ornament thlat may occur 
to your fancy, you are unpardonable ; and though children and fool9 
may admire, men of sense will laugh at you arid your style. 

474. In the last place carry along with you this admoni- 
tion, that, in any case, and on any occasion, attention to 
style must not engross you so nduch, as to detract from a 
liigher degree of attention to the thoughts 2 " to your ex- 
pression be attentive; but about your 'matter be sblicitous.*'* 

Oba. It is much easier to dress up trivial ana common sentiments 
with so me beauty of expression, thaii to afibyda fund of vigorous, im 
genious, and useful thoughts. The latter requires trae genius j the 
former may be attained by industry, w)th tbe help of very superficial 
parts.. Hence, we find sovmany writers frivolously rich in stvie, bat 
wretchedly poor in sentiment. The public ear is. now so much accus* 
tomed to i| correct and ornan^entpd style, that no writer can. with safe- 
ty, neglect the study of it. But he is a contemptible one, who does not 
loQk. to something beyond it ; who does not lay the chief stress upon 
hi% 'matter, and employ suvh ornaments . .of style to Recommend it, as 
are manly, not foppish. " A higher spirit ought to animate those who 
study eloquence.. They ought to consult the health and fondness of 
the Whole body, rather than bend their attention to suich trifling' ob- 
jects as paring* the nails, and dressing %he iiaur. Let ornament be 
manly and chaste, without effeminate gaiety, or artificial colouring ; 
let it shine with the glow of health and strength."t 



CBAPTER V. 

* . * 

QONDUeT #F A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS— INTRODU*-" 
TION, DIVISION, NARRATIOT^J AND BfXPLlCATlON. 

47^5. ON whatever subject any one intends to discourse, 
he will most commonly begin with some introduction, in order 
to' prepare tile minds of his hearers ; he will then state hie 

subject, and explain the facts connected with it ; he will 

> • ■ ■ ■ . 

* ** CoTMlnveirboratii, rerum nrioeue aolieitaiKnem'* 

t ** Bi^ore animo aggredienda est rloquentia ;. aiwe ti toto corpqre valet, nngoes 
poKre et capillum componere, non existimabit adVuratn' toam 'pertint-re. Ornatna 
et vMlit et fortis, et sanctiM lit ; nee e^feininataim tevitatem, et foeo ementitam c«1q» 
le/a waet, Mugiane et vinbat niteat*** Ctuinctilian. 
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emploT argnmeats.' for cdtabltshai^ his^ own. fxjpmiaD, and 
OTerthVowiDg that of his aoligonisti be may. perhaps, if 
there be room for it*. endeavour to toa^b tbe |Mi89ion» of his 
auclience; and after having^said all be thinks proper, he will 
bring his discourse to a close, by some peroration or con* 
elusion*. ' 

47^. This being the natural train of speaking, the parts 
that compose a regular formal oration, are these six : 

First, the exordium, or introduction j 

Secondly, the statement, and the division of tlie subject; 

Thirdly, the narration, or explication ; . 

Fourthly, the reasoning;, or arguments; 

Fifthly, tlie pathetic parts ; 

And, lastly, the conclusion. 

477* The exordium, or introduction, is manifestly com- 
mon to all kinds of public speaking. It is not a rhetorical 
invention. It is founded upon nature, and suggested bj 
common sense. 

film. When one is fi^oihg to counsel nnolher ; vfht^n he takes upon 
him to instruct, or to reprove, prudence will j^eneraHy direct hioi not 
to do it ubruptlVy but to use some preparation ; to be|^in with some 
matter that may incline the persons, to whom he addresses himself, to 
judge favourably of what he is about to «ay ; and may dispose theoi 
to such a Itrain of thou^ht^ as wiit forward and' 'assist the purp<Nie 
' which he has in view. Thi^ is, or it oti^ht to hej the mainf sco]^ of aa 
introduction, '" • ' • ' 

478. First, to condUaU the good-will of the hearers; to 
render them benevolent, or well-affected, to the speaker, and 
to the subject. * 

Illut. Topics for this purpose may, in causes at the bar, be some- 
times taken from the particular situation of the speaker himself, or of 
his client, or from the character or behaviour of his antag^onists, con- 
trasted with his own ; on other occasions, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, as closely connected .with tfie interest of the hearers) and, ia 
general, from the modesty and good intention with which the speakn* 
Miters upon his subject. 

479. The second end of ah introduction, is, to raise the 
attention of the hearers s which may be effected, by giving 
them some hints of the importance, dignity, or novelty ch 
the subject ; or some favourable view of the cl^mess and 
pi^cision with which we are to treat it; and of the brevity 
with which we are to discourse. , 

480. The thini end is, to render the hearers docile^ or open 
to persuasion s for wliich end we must begin, with ^tudyin^ 
te remsdve ahy particular prepossessions they may have cotir 
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Inteted a^inftt the cause, or side of the argament, which we 
espouse. 

48 1. As few parts of the discourse ^ve the composer more 
(rouble, or are attended with more nicety in the executioiiy 
we shall here lay down the following rules, for the proper 
composition of this part of the subject 

482. The first rule is, tliat the introduction should be ea«y 
and natural. The subjject must always suggest it 

Oh*. It if too common a fault in intFoductions, that thejr are takes 
from some coAmon-place topic , which has no particular relation to 
the subject in hand > by which means they stand apart, lilse pieces de- 
tached from the rest of the discoarses to which they are prefixed. 

483. In order to render introductions natural and easy, 
it is. a good rule, that they should not be planned, till after 
.one has meditated io his own mind the sul^tance of his dis- 
course. * Then, and not till then, he should begin to think of 
some proper and natural introduction. 

Ohf. By taking a contrary course, and labouring in the first place 
<hi ao introduction, every one who is accustomed to composition, wUi 
often find, that either he is led to lay hold of some common-place 
topic, or that, instead of the introduction being accommodated to the 
discourse, he is obliged to accoinmodate this whole discourse to the in- 
troduction which he had previously written. 

. V 4g4i In the second place, in an inti%idfietion, corrednesM 
should be carefulljr studied in the expression. This is re- 
quisite, on account of the situation of the bearers. 

Obs. They are then more disposed to criticise than at any other pe- 
riod ; they are, as yet, unoccopied with the subject or the arguments ; 
their attention is wholly directed to the speaker's sty4e and manner. 
Something must be done, therefore, to prepossess them in his favour ; 
ithott^, for the same reasons, too much art must be arotded ; for it will 
be- more easily detected at that time than aftervardf ; and will dero- 
gate from persuasion in all that follows. 

485. In the third place, modesty is another character 
which it must carryv AU appearances of mpdestj are fa- 
y0urable,<and prepossessing, if the orator aet out with an 
air of arrogance and ostentation, the self-love and pride of 
the hearers will be presently awakened, and they will listen 
,t|o him with a very suspicious ear throughout all his dis-* 
course. 

Qba. His modesty should discover itself not only in his expressions 
at the beginning, but in his whole manner ; in his looks, in his %t%' 
im^A^ in the tone of his voice. -ETery auditory take in good part those 
mark<« ofrespect and awe, which are paid to them by one who address-^ 
es thi^rn. Indeed the modesty of an introduction should never betray 
any thing mean or abjecf. It is always of great use to an orator, tfaatj, 
tof^ther irith modesty and deference to his h'earers, he should shdv a 

2^ 
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certain feUM of dimity, arising froa a iMnuaftion of flit jiMice or ij»- 
portance of the subject on which he-is to speak. 

486. In the fourth place, an iDtroduetum ahonld nsvall j 
be carried on in the caltn manner. Tliis is seldom the place 
for vehemence and passion. Emotions 'most rise as the dis- 
course advances. The minds of the hearers most be grad- 
ually prepared, before the speaker can venture on strong 
and passionate sentiments. 

Obi. The except ionn to this rule are, when the subject is such, that 
the very mention of it natnrally awakens some passionate eoMtion ; or 
when the nnexpecled presence of some person or object, in a. popular 
assembly, inflaroet the speaker, and makes him brdak forth with uiri- 
^oal warmth. Either of these wiil justify what is called the esordiwoft 
ob abrwfito. 

Example. Thiis the appearance of Catiline in the senate rendef? the 
tehemeut beg^nntnr of Cicero's first oration arainst him v^ry^aatdnll 
and proper : <* Quouaque tandem abntere, Catiiina, patieatia nostra t** 
And thus Bishop Atterbory, in preaching from thi» text, ^' Blesaed is 
he, wbosoerer shall not be offended in me,** ventures on brealting forth 
with this bold exordiom : ^ And can any man then be offended ia 
thee, blessed Jesos ?" 

487. In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, not to 
anticipate any material part of the subject. 

Obg, When topics, or arg^uments^ which are afterwards to be enlarj^- 
*'«diipon, are bngliad at, aad, in pari, brought tetbio the iatrodaction, 
they lo«e the grace of novelty upon their second appearance. Th^ ias- 
pression intended to be made by any capital thought, is always made 
with the greatest advantage, when it is made entire, and in its proper 
l^lace. 

488. In the last place, the introduction ought to be pro- 
portioned, both in lensth) and in kind, to the discourse that 
IS to follow : in length, as nothing can be more absard than 
to erect a very great portico before a small building ; and in 
kind, as it is no i^ss absurd to overcharge, with superb orna- 
ments, the portico of a plain dwelKng-house, or to mike^e 
entrance to a monument as gay as' that to an arbour. Com- 
mon sense" dirfects, tf^at ev6ry part of a discoorse ^ould be 
-suited to the strain and spirit of the whole. 

Scholium. These are 'the principal rules that relate io introductions. 
They are adapted, in a great metismre, to ditcOurses'of all kinds, la 
pleadings at the bar, or speeches in public assemblies, particnlar.care 
must be taken not to employ «och an iatroductioa as the adverse party 
may lay hold of, and turn to his advaAtage. 

489. After the introduction, what commonly comes next 
in order, is the proposition, or enunciation of the subject " 
Concerning the proposition, it is . to be observe^ that it ^ 
should be as clear and distinct as piossible, atnd expressed in i 
few and plain words, without the least affectation. 
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490. To tht0« generally succeeds the division^ or the lay- 
ing down the method of the discourse ; on which it is neces- 
sary to make some observations. 

Obt. We do not roeao, that in every discourse, a foripal division or 
distribution of it into parts, is requisite. There are many occasions of 
public speaking, when this is neither requisite, nor would be proper ; 
when the discourse, perhaps, is to be short, or only one point is to be 
treated of ; or when th^ speaker does not choose to warn his hearers 
«f the iii»*h<>d he is to follow, or of the conclusion to which he seeks to 
brio^ them. Order, of one kind or other, is, indeed, essential to every 
^od discburse ; that is, every thing* should be so arranged, that what 
jfocs before may give light and force to what follows. But this iiia^. 
be accomplished by means of a concealed method. What w« caU di- 
vision is, when the method is propounded in form to the hearers. 
The discourse in which this sort of division most commonly takes 
placet, is a sermon. 

491. In^aermon, or pleading, or any discourse, where 
dlvisioa is proper to be used, the most material rules are, ^ 

49i2. First, that the aevernl parts into wliich the subject ia 
divided, be reuU^ dietirut from one another; that is, tfuU no 
one include another, 

r Obs. It were a very absurd division, for instance, if one should pro* 
pose to treat first, of the advantages of virtue, and next^ of th«se of jus* 
tice or temperance ; because, the first head evidently comprehands tha 
second, as a genus does the|Species. He who proceeds ift this method 
involves his so(>|«ct in disorder and indistinctness. 

49S. Secondly, in division, we must take care tofolloio 
the order of nature $ beginning with the simplest points, such 
as are easiest apprehen&d, and necessary to be first discuss- 
ed ; and procoeding thence to those which are built upon 
the former, and which suppose them to be known. We 
mast divide the subject into those parts into which it is most 
easily and naturally resolved ; that it may seem to split 
itsetf, and not be violently torn asunder : " Dividere," as is 
commonly said, <* non frangere," 

494. Thirdly, the several members of a division ought to 
exhaust the subject ; otherwise, we do not m&ke a complete 
division ; we exhibit the subject by pieces and corners only^ 
without givinff any such plan as displays the whole. 

495. Fourthlyi the terms in which our partilions are ex- 
pressed, should be as conct^e as possible. Avoid all circum- 
locution here, Admifnot a sinde word but what is neces- 
sary. Precision is to be studied, above all things^ in laying 
down your method, 

Obt. ti is this whicli chieay makes a di^isioD appear neat and ele- 
gant ; when the several heads are propounded in the clearest/ most 
fxpre9si?e^ sad, at the snipe time, the fewest w^rdu possiblei This 
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nerer fails to strike the bearers a|^ree«bly ; and if, at the saaie tlney p( 
(Teat coosequencc towards making the ditisioat Im aaore easily re^ 
membered. 

496. Fifthly, avoid an aoDecessary multiplicatioB of 
heads. To split a subject into a great manj minute parts, 
hj divisions and subdivisions without end, has alwajs a bad 
effect in speaking. 

Ob*, it may be proper in a logical treatise ; bat it makes, an ora^ 
tioB appear bard and dry, and unnecessarity fatigues the memory, lit 
a^ermon^ there may be from three to five or t\% beads, including sulft^ 
divisions ; seldom sbovld tbere.be more. 

497. The next constituent part of a discourse, which we 
mentioned, was nwrraiion, or expliccUioru 

Ob*. We put these t ¥o together, both because they fall nearly under 
the same rules, and because they comraouly answer the same purpose ; 
serving to illustrate the cause, or the subject of which the orator 
treats, before he proceeds to argue either on one ride or other ; or to 
make any attempt for interesting the pasr^tons of the hearera. 

iUus. 1 . In pleadings at the bar, nanatien is often a very important 
part of the discourse, and requires to be particularly attended to. Be> 
sides its being in no case an easy matter to relate with graee and pro- 
prietv, there is, in narrations at the bar, a peculiar difficulty. The 
pleader must say nothing but what is true ; and, at the same time, be 
tmist avt>id saying auy thing that will hurt his cause. ^ 

2. l*he facts which he relatet, are to be the ground-work of all his 
futnre reasoning. To recount them so as to keep sti^lctly within the 
bounds of truth, and yet to present them under the colours most fa- 
vourable to his cause ; to place, in the most striking light, every cir- 
cumstance which is to his advantage, and to sofien and weaken such 
as make against him, demand no small exertiop of skHl and dexterity. 
He mnst always remember, that if he discovers too much art^ he de- 
J(bats bis own purpose, and creates a distrust of his sincerity. 

498. To be clear and diatinci, io be probable, and to be - 
concise,^ are the qualities which critics chiefly require in nar- 
ration ; each of which carries^ suJB&cieutly» the evidence cS 
its importance. 

lUut. 1. DUtiiwfnets betbngs to the whole train of the discoonse, but 
is especially requisite in narration, which ou^ht to throw light qn all 
that follows. A fact, or a single circumstance leB in obscurity, and 
misapprehended by the judge, may destroy the effect of all the argu- 
ment and reasoning which the speaker employs. If his narration be 
improbable, the judge will not regard it ; smd If it be tedious and dif- 
fuse, he will be tired of it, and forget it. 

2. In order to produce dUtinehietSj besides the study of the general 
roles of perspicuity which were formerly given, narration requires par- 
tieular attention to ascertain clearly the nameSf the dates f the piauf, 
and everj/ other material circumstance of the facts recounted. ' 

3. In order to be probable in naiTation, it is material to enter into 
the ckq-racten of the persons of whom we speak, and to show that their 
ttttioTis proceeded frojo such molivc^ as ace natwral. and likely to gaia 
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4, In order to be aut cmeUe as the sutject will admit, it is necessar^r 
to Ihrovj out all superfluous circamstances ; the rejection of which will 
likewise tend to make our narration more forcible and more clear. . 

Obs. In sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for narration, 
explication of the subject to be discoursed on, comes in thfi placerof 
narration at the bar, and is to be taken up much on the sAme tone ; 
that is, it must be concise, clear, and distinct ; and in a style correct 
and elegant, rather th^n highly adorned. To explain the doctrine of 
the text with propriety ; to give a full and perspicuous aecaunt of tlie 
nature of that virtue or duty which forms the subject of the dtseoarve, 
is properly the didacj^u: ^rt of preaching ; on tbe right executioii of 
which much depends for all that comes afterwards in the way of per- 
suasion. 

, 499. Of the argumentative or reasoning poit of a dU- 
course. In whatever place, or on whatever sul^ect ane 
'speaks, this, beyond doubt, is of the greatest conseq-^ence. 
!P6r the great end for which mien speak on anj serious occa- 
sion, is to convince their hearere of something being either 
true, or right, or good ; and, by means of this conviction, to 
influence their practice. .Reason and argument make the 
foundation rof ail manly and persuasive eloquence. 
;-' 500. Now, with respect to arguments, three things are re- 
Vquisite. ' 

First, i\iQ invention of them ; 

Seeondljr, the proper disposition and arrangement of them ; 
And, thirdly, the expressing of them jn such a style and 
manner, as to give them their full force. 

501. The first of these, int?ew/ion, is, without doubt, the 
most material, and the ground- work of the rest. 

Obs. I But, with respect to this, it is beyond the pow«r of art to giye 
jiny real assistance. Art cannot go so far, as to supply a speaker with 
argiiments on every cause, and every su|)ject ; though it may be of 
^oosidec^We use in assisting him to arrange awd express those, which 
his knowledge of the siOi^ect ha».4wcover«d. For it is one thing to 
discover the reasons that are most projiwr to convince men, and an- 
other, to manage these reasons with the most advantage. The latter 
•iW aU'that to which rhetoric can prett^nd. 

r % ' TJie KSftstancp that can be given, not with respect to the invention, 
^uf with respect to the Uitiposition and conduct of arguments, may be 
reduced to the foIK-^wing methods. 

502. Two different methods may be used by orators in the 
Xionduct of their reasoning. The terms of art for these 
ipethods are, the analytic, and the synlhetic method. 

,;/i/ii*. The oiMMjflie is. that \% which the orator conceals his intention 
flqrMjeraiJ^fOtf point be is to prov«, till he has gradually broaght hia 
Bearers to the designed conclusion. They are led on, step by stcn, 
from one knowtf t^mh to another, till the conclusion be stolen upon 
Ibem, a« the aftttiml coiiset]o«nce o4 iA*ehain of propositions. 
ExampU. When one, intending to prove the being of a God, sett out 

■0 
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with observing that every iking whkh we see in t!ie wofltf fatt kfgd tf 
begmning ; that whatever has had a bef iDoIng, mast have had a prm^ 
tmtn ; that ip human productioos, art shown in the tjfecty necessarily 
iaitrt dengnin the eauAe : and proceeds 1eadhi|r yon on from one cause 
to MwUur, till you arrire at one supreme first cause, from whom are 
^riired all the order an«t design yislble in his works. 

Obe. Thit is much the sane with the Socratic method, by whi<di 
that philosopher silenced the Sophists of his age. ft is a.^ery artful 
method of reasooing^ ; nuay be carried on with much beauty, and ia 
proper to be uted when the hearers are much prejudiced against any 
troth, and b^ iftipereeptible steps must be led to convicthHi. But there 
are few snb^ctt that wilt admit this method, and not mftny occasions 
oa whick it i» proper to be employed. 

$03. The mode of reasonins most ^neralij used, aiMl 
mo9t suited io the train of popular speaking, is what is called 
the synthetic ; when the point to oe proved is ftirlj laid 
down, and one ailment after another is made to bear upon 
it, till the hearers be fullj convinced. 

ilitu. Now, in all arguing:, one of the first things to be attended to, is, 
among (he various arguments which may occur apon a cause, to make 
a proper selection of sach at appear to one's self the most solid ;. 
and to employ these as the chief meane of persuasion. Every speaker 
should place himself in the situation of a hearer, and Idfaihik ho^he 
would be affected by those reasons, which he purposes to employ for 
persnading others. For he must not expect to impose On mankind by 
mere arts of speech. They are not so easily imposed on, as public 
speakers are sometimes apt to think. Shrenrdness and ' sagacity are 
found among all ranks ; and the speaker may be praised for his fine 
discourse, while the hearers are not yet persuaded of the truth of any 
one thing he has uttered. ' 

504. Supposing the arguments properly chosen, it is evi- 
dent that their effect will, in some measure, depend on the 
right arrangement of them ; so as thej shall 'iaotju«tIe and 
embarrass one another, but ^ive mutual aid ; and bear with 
the fairest and fullest direction on the point in view. Con* 
corning this, the following rules may be taken : 

505. fn the first place, avoid blending (irgumei^s coq- 
fusedly together, that are of a separate nature. All ail- 
ments whatever are directed to prove one or other of these 
three, things : jfirsi, that something is true ; setoH^y^ that it 
is morally right or fit ; or thirdly, that it is profitable and 
good. 

506. These make the three great ^ulject^ oi discussicm 
among immkind ; truth, duty, and interest. Birt the ail- 
ments directed towards any one of them are genericaUjr dSs- 
iinct J and he who blends them all utujler 6ri^ t^pi6; whfi^h 
he calls his argument, as, in sermoos especiaJTy, is too ofte^ 
done, will repider his reasoiHUg intUstioct andiinc^gaat 
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Ulus. Suppose, for ijastance, that you arc recomncnding to an audw 
«ncc benevolence, or tlie love of our neighbour j and that you take 
your first argument from the inward satisfaction which a benevolent 
temper affords ; your second, from the obligation which the example 
of Christ lays upon you to this diity ; and your third, from its tenden- ' 
cy to procure us the good-will of all around us ; your arguments are 
good, but yoii have arranged them wrong : for your first and third ar- 
guments Are taken from considerations of interest, internal peace, and 
external advantages ; and between these, you have introduced one, 
which resU wholly upon duty. Tou should have kept those classes of 
arguments, which are addressed to different priiiciplea im hiunaa aa- 
ttpre, 9ej)arate and d^sjtiiM^t. 

SiQZi, Jn.tbe second p^ace, with regard *o tkedHTereiit rfe- 
greea of strength in arguments^ the funeral rulieis, t« ad- 
vancse m the Wifty of cliwax, " at aogcattir semper, et incres- 
fsatoratto.'^ 

Obf. 1. Tbif csptciaHy is to b« the course, when ^e »peak^ half a 
clear cause, and is confident that ho can prove it ffdiy. He nay than 
adventure to begin with feebler arguments ; rising gradually, and not 
putting forth his whole strength till the last, when he can trust to hia 
making a successful impression on the minds of his bearers, prepared 
by what has gone before, 

2. But this rule is not to be always followed. For, if he dtsfrui^a 
his cause, and has but one material argument on which to lay the 
stress, putting less confidence in the rest, in this case, it is often proper 
for him to place this material argument in the front j to pre-oceupy 
the hearars early, and piake the strongest effort at first : that, having 
removed prejudices, and disposed his hearers to be favourable, the rest 
of his reasoning may be listened to with more eaodour. When it bap- 
pens, that amidst a variety of arguments, there are some which we ar« 
sensible are more inconclusive than the rest, and yet proper to be ased, 
Cic^o advises to place these in the middle, as a stataon lesa tMspiea- 
ous than either the liegin,ning, or the end, of tlie tram of reasoning. 

2^8. In the third place, when our arguments are strong 
and satisfactory, the more they are distinguished and treat- 
ed apart from wh other, the better. Each can then bear 4a 
be brou^t out by itself, f>laced in its full light, ampMed 
^nd rested upon. But when our arguments are doubtful, 
and only of the presumptive kind, it la safer to throw then 
together in a^ crowd, ai»a to ruA thiMa into one another ; that 
though infirm of themselves, th«y inay serve mutually to 
prop each other. 

509. In the fourth place, we n^ust observe not to extend 
arguments too far, and multiply them too much. If we do, 
we rather render our ou^® w>spected^ than give it weight 
An unnjecessary multiplicity of arguments both burdens the 
"memory, aiid detracts fr9»nr the weight of thj^t conviction 
whiph a %w \yelJL-chos«» ai^guments carry. 
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«i difl\jse and spreading method, beyond the bounds of reasonable i/' 
lustration, is always enfeebling. It takes off greatly from that strengtlm 
and sharpness which should be the distinguishing character of the ar^ 
gumcntative part of a discourse. When a speaker dweUs long on wt 
favourite argument, and seeks to turn it into every possible light, ital-^ 
most always happens, that, fatigued with the eflbrt, he loses the spirit 
with which he set out, and concludes with feebleness what he began 
with force. There is a proper temperance in reasoning, as there U la 
other parts of a discourse. 

510. After due attention given to the proper arrange- 
ment of arguments, what is next requisite for their success^ 
is, to express them in such a style, and lo deliver them in. 
auch a manner, as shall give them full force. 

511. We now proceed to another essential part of dis- 
course, which was mentioned as the fifth in order, that is, the 

.PATUBTio; in whichy ifanjwhere» eloquence' reigns, and 
exerts its power. 

512. On the head of the pathetic^ the following directions 
may be found useful. 

513. The first is to consider carefully, whether the sub- 
ject admit the pathetic, and render it proper ; and if it does, 
what part of the discourse is the most proper for attempt- 
ing it. 

Obs. 1. To determine these points betongt to^ood sense; for it ia 
evident, that there are many subjects which admit' not the pathetic at 
all, and that even in those that are susceptible of it, an attempt to ex* 
cite the passions in the wron^ place, may expose an orat<^ir fo ridietile. 
A]\ that' can be .said in g^enerai is, that if we espe<!t tmy ei^ofion which 
we raise to have a lasting etf^ct, we must be careful to brings over io 
our- aide, in the &tst plat;e, the understandfirg' and jod^ment. 

2. The hearers must be conv'^nced that there are goo4^ and suffieient 
grounds for their entering with warmth into the cause. They must be 
•l))e to justify to themselves the passion which they feel ; and remain 

.aatuified that they are not carried away by mere delasien. 

3. Unless their minds be brought iqto this itat«, Mlboogb tbey may 
have been heated by the orator's discoufseyyiet, as soon as he ceases to^ 
speak, they will resume their ordinary tone of thought ;. antl the emo- 
tion which he has raised will prbdlice no effect. ' "" 

> 4. flejice most writers assigti' tA% pathetlb*td the peroration or con- 
.clusi^n^as its .natural plac«;« and, noi donbt^ aft other things beit^ 
eqital, this is the impression that one would chuse to make last, leav- 
ing the minds of the hearers warmed with the- subject, after arguWient 
and reasonhig bad produced 'their full effect : but wherever it is i'ntro^ 
doced, observe, . *; 

' 514. In the second place, never to set apart a head of a 
discourse in form, for raisitig'any paSsion ; ttfever give warii- 
ing that you are about to be pathetic ) and (^afl upon your 
hearers, as is sometimes dotie, to follow you' in the attempt. 
This almost oever fails to prove a refrigeiletiSkt to pas«o0. It 
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puts the hearers immdiateljr on their guard, and disposer 
them for criticising, much more than for being moved. 

Ob». The indirect method pfmaking' an impression is likely to be 
ttiore successful, when you seize the criticM moment that is favourable 
to emotion, in whatever part of the diiic6urse it occurs, and then, after 
dne preparation, throw in slich circumstances, and present such glow- 
ing images^ as may kindle their p^sious before they are aware. This 
can often be done more happily, in a few sentences inspired by natU' 
ral warmth, than in a long and studied address. 

515. In the third place, it is necessary to observe, that 
there is a great difference between showing the hearers that 
^ey olight to be moved, and actually moving them. 

. Ilh^. To every emotion or passion, nature hat adapted aset of cof« 
rtspondii^ objects ; and, without setting tiiese before the miud, it ia- 
Hot in the power of any. orator to raise that emotion. 1 am warmed 
with gratitude, 1 am touched wUh comt^avaion, not when a apeaiift 
shows me that these are noble dispositions, and that it is my duty to 
feel them ', or when he exclaims against me for my indifference and 
coldness. AH this time, he is speaking only to my reason or con- 
science. H^ must deserve the kindneiss and tenderness of my friend ; 
he must set before me the distress suffered by the person for whom he 
would interest me ; then, and not till then, my heart begins to b« 
touched, my gratitude or my compassion begins to flow. 

Scholium. The foundation, therefore, of all successive execution in 
the way of pathetic oratory is, to paint the object of that passion which 
we wish to raise, in the most natural and striking manner ; to describe 
this object with such circumstances as are likely to awaken in the 
minds of others the passion which we wish to raise. Every passion is 
most strongly excited by sensation ; as anger by the feeling of an in- 
jury, or the presence of the injurer. Next to the influence of seo&e, 19 
that of memory ; and next to memory, is the influence of the imagina- 
"^tion. -Of this power, therefore, the orator must avail himielf, so as to 
fttrilte the imagination of the hearers with circumstances which, in 
lustre and steadiness, resemble those of sensation and remembrance. 
In order to accomplish this, 

516. In ^e fourth place, the only effectual method is, to 
be moved yourselves. There are a thouiK^id . interesting 
circumstances suggested by real passion, which no art can 
imitate, and no retinement can supply. There is obviously 
g contagion among the passions. 

Obs. The intertial emotion of the speaker adds a pathos to his words<> 
his looks, bis gestures, and his whole manner, which exerts k power 
almost irresistible over those who hear him. But on this point, titough 
. the most material of all, we shall not insist, as all a^temp^ towards 
becoming pathetic, when we are not moved ourselves, expose us top 
jCprtain ridicule. , . . ^ • ' 

5 IT' In, the fifth place, it is necessary to attend to the 
proper language of the pa$9iotu^ We should observe in 
what manner any (iiie expresses bims^f who is WfA^K ^^ 
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power of a real and a strong passion ; and w« shall alwa/A 
find his language unaffected and simple. 

Illut. 1. It may be animated, indeed, with, bold and strong figures^ 
bat it urill have no ornament orfinery.. He is not at leisure to follovf? 
out the play of imagination. His mind being wh411y seized by one ob«? 
ject, which has heated it, he has no other aim, but to repreient that la 
all its circumstances, as strongly as he feels it. 

2. This roust be the style of the orator when he would be pathetic i 
and this will be his style, If he speaks from real feeling ; bold, ardent» 
simple. No sort of description will then succeed, but what is written 
** fenrenie ealamo/* If he stay till he can work up his style, and pol- 
ish and adoro it, he will infallibly cool his. own ardour ; aadthmi be 
will touch the heart no more. His composition will become frigid^ U 
win be the language of one who describes, but who does not feel. 

S* We must take Botice, that there is a great difibrence between 
painting to the imagfkiatioa, and painting to the heart. The one mny 
h% done coolly and at leisure : the other roust always be rapid and ar- 
dent. Iii> the'formrr, art and labour may be sniFered to appear ; in the 
latter, no effect can follow, unless it seem to be the work of nature only. 

518. In the sixth place, avoid interweaving anj thing of a 
foreign nature wtdi the pathetic part of a discourse. 

Obi. 1. Beware of all digressignSf which may interrupt or turn aside 
the natural course of the passion, when once it begins to rise and sweU. 

2. Sacrifice all beauties, however brfgfit and showy, which would 
divert the mind from the principal object, and which would amuse the 
imagination, rather than touch the heart. 

3. Hence comparisons are always dangerous,, and generally qnite 
Improper, in th^ midst of passion. 

4. Beware even of reasoning unseasonably ; or at least, of carrying 
on a long and subtile train of reasoning, on occasions lirben the princi- 
pal aim is to excite w&rm emotions. ' 

519. In the last place, never attempt prolonging the pa* 
thetic too much. Warm emoti<Ni8 are too violent to be last* 
iBg. Study the proper time of making a retreat ; of making 
a transition from the passionate to the calm tone ; in such a 
manner, however, as to descend without falling, by keeping 
up the same strain of sentiment that was carried on before^ 
though now expressing it with more moderation. 

Obs. Above all things, beware of straining passion too far ; of at- 
tempting to raise it to unnatural heights^ Preserve always a due re- 
gard to what the hearers will bear ; and remember, that he who stops 
not at the proper point ; who attempts .to carry them Ceu'ther, in pa»» 
sion, than they will follow him, destroys hi» whole design. By eadear- 
puring to warm them too much, he takes the most efiiBOtoal methed-of 
freezipg them completely. 

520. Concerning the peroration or conolvsion, it is 
needless to saj much, beoau^ it: must vary so ooasiderayy, 
according to the strain of the preceding disGourse. 

P^f. I. Sometiiites Ae whole fTaihMip part comes in moft properly 
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'«Lt %ht petotsiti^n. Sotnetitnes, t^facn the disfeoorse biis been eiitirely 
ar^ameBtHtWe, it is fit to conehide with tiiinlDiiig<^iip the argmnenii, 
placing them in one view yHndUa^r tag the impression of them fulliiAl 
stroug on ^he mind of the audience. For the great rule of a ccMacIusioQ, 
and what nature obviously suggests, is to place that last on which we 
choose that the strength of -our cause should rest. ' 

S. In sermom, inferences from wfaatbas beensaid, make a coramon 
conclMsioA. But inferences to, rise naturally should so much agree 
with the strain of sentiment throughout the discourse, as not V^ break 
the unity ofthe sermon. For inferences, how justly soever they may 
l^e, deduced' fR>m the doctrine ofthe text^ yet have a bad effect, if, at 
the conclusion of a discourse, they ititrddace sJMae.«ul^ect aHo^bcr 
jqew, and turn off our attention from the main object to whicii, the 
preacher had directed our thoughts. They appear, in this case, like 
excrescences jutting out from the body, and forming an unnatural ad* 
<iitiOQ to it ; they tend to enfeeble the impression which the composi- 
^ tion, as a whole, is calculated to make. 

Scholium. In every discourse, it is a matter of importance to hit the 
. precise time of concluding, so as to bring,.our subject, just to a point ; 
neither ending abruptly and unexpectedly ', nor disappointing the ex- 
pectation of tne hearers, when they look for the close ; and continuing" 
to hover round and round the conclusion, till they become heartily tired 
of UiS. We should endeavour to go off with a good grace > not to end 
with a languiiihing and drawling sentence ; but to close with dignity 
and spirit, that we may leave the minds of the hearers warm ; and 
dismiss them with a favourable impression of the subjeqi and of the 
.»peaker._ / . . , ,^, , . ,, y ..._ '" , ' 
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$21. AS it is .theoffice of an dratdir to peFfiuadet it is tluit 
. oi an HisToaxAir t^ record truth f^ir tbe in8trii«t^(ia. of n^an- 
^iod. Tkts js^ th^ proper object ancl end ' of fafistorj, from 
which mttj'be dtedut^ many ofthe Jaws' relating to its com- 
position; and if this o^ect were always kejKtiii view, it 
would prevent many ot the errors into which persons are 
apt to fall concerning this species of composition. 

, , Obs. As the primary end of history »s to rf^cord truth, impariialitjf, 
fidelity, a nd accuracy are the fundamental qualities of an historian . He 

must neither be a panegfytist D^r a sati^st. He iSauSt «bt «bt6r tiito 

ftKtion,. nov i^h^-icoftf ti> aff^^ptlMi^ l>«t,.contemptatiag'|ia8t'ev«ttts 
.9kfid cimract^rs ivilj^a.cool and. di8|»ftifl#^n^te.eye, mvlt pr^swui- to h«s 

readers a faithful copy of hgman nature. ,,.. 

> # - ■ • - 

52S. Historical composition ia ondecsitoQfi'^Q odrnj^reheod 
under it« anaalfi. inefa!oii:s>^ liyef • But tWe, fire its kif^nor 
sabordinate species* on. which we shall hereafter make some 
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reflections, when we «ha]l have first conndered what beI<Niig^ 
to a r^;iilar work of history. Such a work is chiefly of tvro 
kinds. Either the entire nistorj of some state or kiogdotn 
through its different revolutions, such as Livj's Roman His- 
torj ; Hume's History of England ;. or the history of some 
one great event, oraome portion or period of time which may 
be considered as making a whole bj itself; such as Thucy- 
dides's History of the Peloponnesian War, Davila's History 
of the Civil Wars of France, or 'Clarendon's of those of 
Engiaiid ; Robertson's History of Charles Y. 

Gbt. 1 . Iti the conduct and maiMtg^enient of bis subject, tbe first «t- 
fention re<|uUite in an bistorian; ii to five it as mocb unitjr as |>os«ibte ; 
that it| his history should not consist of separate unconnected parts 
merely, but should be bound tog^ether by some connecting principle, 
which shall make on the mind the impression of something that is ooe, 
whole and entire. 

2. f n general histories, which record the affairs of a whole nation or 
empire throughout several ages, this unity will bie more tmperfeet. 
Tet even there, some degree of it can be preserved by a skilful writer. 
For though the whole, taken together, be very complex, yet the greatt 
constituent parts of it form so many subordinate wholes, when takess 
by themselves ; each of which can be treated both as complete within 
' itself, and as connected with what goes' before and follows. 

lUtu. 1. In the history of a monarch, for instance, every reign should 
hare its own unity ; a beginning, a middle, and an end, to the system 
of affairs ; while, at the same time, we are taught to discern how that 
system of affairs rote A-om tte-prwectittg, and how it is inserted into 
what follows. W« should be able to trace all the secret links of the 
chain, which binds together remote «nd §eei|fiingly unconnected events. 

2. In some kingdoms of Europe, it was the plan of many successive 
princes to reduce the power of their nobles ; and during several reigns^ 
meat of the leading aetioos had a reference to thb end. In other 
states, the riling power of the Commons influencedj for a tract of time, 
the course and connection of public affairs. 

' 3. Among the Romans, the leading principle was a gtaduid extea- 
tlon of toeqneet, and die attainment of universal empire. The con- 
.tMiual increase of their power, advancing tewarfk this end from small 
beginoinga, aud by a sort of regular progressive plan, furnished to 
Lity a happy subject for historical unity, in the midst of a great vari- 
ety of transactions. 

523. In order to fulfil the end of history, ihe author ronst 
stud J to trace to their springs the actions and events which 
he records. Two things are especially necessary for his do- 
.ing thi« successfully ; a tliorough acquaintance with human 
nature, and pc^ttical knowledge^ or actj^aintaoco with gov- 
ernment. The former is necessary to aeeount for the coih 
duetof individuals, and to giviejust views of their charac- 
ter; the latter to account A»r the. revolutions of government* 
aitd tiie opetatios of poUticai causes on public affaiis. Both 
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must concur^ in order to form a completely instructive his- 
torian. 

524. The first requisites of historical narration, are clear- 
ness, order, and due connection. To attain these, the histo- 
rian must be completely master of his subject ; he must see 
the whole as at one view ; and comprehend the chain and de- 
pendence of all its parts, that he may introduce every thing 
m its proper place ; that he may lead us smoothly along the 
tract of affairs which are recorded, and may always give us 
the satisfaction of seeing how one event arises out of another. 
Without this, there can be neither pleasure nor instruction, 
in reading history. 

Obs. Much for this end wUl depend on the observance of that unity 
In the general plan and conduct, which bag already been recommend' 
ed. Much too wUl depend on the proper management of transitions. 
This forms one of the chief ornaments of this kind of writing, and is 
one of the most difficult in execution. Nothing -tries an historian's 
abilities more, than so to lay his train beforehand, as to make us pass 
naturally and agreeably from one part of his subject to another ; to 
employ no clumsy and awkward junctures ; and to contrive ways and 
means of forming some union among transactions, which seem to be 
most widely separated from one another. 

525. In the next place, as history is a very di^ified sjpe-. 
cies of composition, gravity must always be maintained in 
the narration. There must be no meanness nor vulgarity 
in the style : no quaint, nor colloquial phrases ; no affecta- 
tion of pertness, or of wit The smart, or the sneering man- 
ner of telling a story, is inconsistent with the historical cha- 
racter. 

Ob$. On occasions where a light and ludicrous anecdote is proper 
to be recorded, it is generally letter to throw it into a note, than 
to hazard becoming too familiar by introducing it into the body of the 
work. 

526. Bui an historian tnay possess these qualities of be- 
ing perspicuous, distinct, and grave, and may notwithstand- 

^ing be a dull writer; in which case we shall reap little ben- 
efit from his labours.t;„^ 

Obs. We shall read him without pleasure ; or, most probably, we 
shall soon give over reading him at all. He must therefore study to 
render his narration interesting ; which is the quality that chiefly dis- 
tinguishes a writer of genius and eloquence. 

597' Two things are especiallv conducive to this ; the 
first is, a just medium in the conduct of narration, between 
a rapid or crowded recital of facts, and a prolix deteil. The 
former embarrasses and the latter tires us. 

Obs, 1. An historian that would interest ui, must know when t* be 

23 
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concise, and where he ought to cnUrg^e ; passing conciseTy oret 
slight and unimportant events, but dwelling on such as are striking and 
cousidcrnble in their nature, or pregnant with conseqneoces ; prepar- 
ing before hand our attention to them, and bringing them forth into 
the most full and conspicuous light. 

2. The next thing he must attend to, is a proper selection of the cir- 
cumstances belonn^ing to those eyents which he ehooses to relate full?. 
General facts make a'«light impression on the mind. It is by meaa» 
of circumstances and particulars properly chosen, that a narration be- 
comes interesting and affecting to the reader. I'hese give life, body, 
and colouring to the recital of facts, and enable us to behold them as 
present, and passing before our eyes. It is this employment of cir- 
cumstances, in narration, that is properly termed historical painting. 

528. The ancients employed one embellbhment of histo* 
ry which the moderns nave laid aside, namely, orations, 
which, on weif^hty occasions, they put into the mouths of 
some of their chief personages. 

Obs. 1. By means of these, they diversified their history ; they con- 
veyed both moral and political instruction ; and, by the opposite ar- 
guments which were employed, they gave us a view of the sentiments of 
different parties. 

2. Orations may be an embellishment to history ; such might also 
poetical compositions be, when introduced under the name of some of 
the personages mentioned in the narration, who were known tq have 
possessed poetical talents. But neither can the one nor the other fioA 
a proper place in history. 

3. Instead of inserting formal orations, the method adopted by later 
writers seems better and more natural ; that of the historian, on some 
great occasion, delivering, in his own person, the sentiments -and rea- 
sonings of the opposite parties, or the substance of what was under- 
stood to be spoken in some public assembly ', which he may do without 
the liberty of fiction. 

529. The drawing of characters is one of the most splen- 
did, and, at the same time, one of the most difficult orna- 
ments of historical composition. For characters are general- 
ly considered as professed exhibitions of fine writing ; and 
an historian who seeks to shine in them, is frequently in 
danger of carrying refinement to excess, from a desire qt ap- 
pearing very profound and penetrating. He brings together 
so tuany contrasts, and subtile oppositions of qualities, that 
we are rather dazzled with sparkling expressions, than en- 
tertained with any clear conception of a human character. 

Obs. A writer who would characterise in an instructive and master- 
ly roaoner, should be simple in his style, and should avoid all quaint- 
ness and affectation ; at the same time, not contenting himself with 
giving us general outlines only, but descending into those peculiarities 
which mark a character in its most strong and distinctive fieatures. The 
(ireek historians sometimes give eulogiums, but rarely draw full aod 
professed characters. The two aucient authors who have laboured 
this part of historical composition most, are Sallust and Tacitus. 
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532. Biography, or the writing of lires, is a Teir osefiit 
kind of compoftitioQ ; less formal and stately than nistorj; 
but to the bulk of readers, perhaps, no less instructive ; as it 
affords them the opportunity ot seeing the characters and 
tempers, the virtues and failings of eminent men M\j 
displajed ; and admits them into a more thorough and inti- 
mate acquaintance with such persons, than history generally 
allows. 

Oh$. 1. For a writer of lives may deaceod, with propriety, into mi- 
nate circamstancei, and faibiliar incidents. It is expected that be 
shoald g^Te the prirate, as well as the pablic life, of tlie person whose 
actions he recorids ; nay, it is from private life, from familiar, domes* 
tic, and seemingly trivial occurrences, that we often receive moet lig^ht 
itato the real character. 

2. In this species of writing, Plutarch has no small merit ; and to 
him we stand indebted for much of the knowledge that we possess, coa- 
cerning several of the most eminent personages of antiquity. His 
matter is, indeed, better than his manner ; as he cannot lay claim to 
any peculiar beauty or elegance. His judgment too, and his accuracy, 
have sometimes been taxed ; but whatever defects of this kind be may 
be liable to, his Lives of Eminent Men will always be considered as a 
valuable treasure of instruction. 

3. He is remarkable for being one of fhe most humane of all the 
writers of antiquity ; less dazzled than many of them are, with the 
exploits of valour and ambition ; and fond of displaying his great 
men to us, in the more gentle lights of retirement and private life. 

53 3« A very ereat improvement has, of late years, been 
introduced into historical composition ; namely, a more par- 
ticular attention than was formerly given to tawa^ customs^ 
commerce^ reiigionj literature, and every other subject that 
tends to show the spirit and genius of nations. 

Obt. 1. It is now understood to be tbet>u8iness of an able historian, 
to exhibit manners, as well as facts and events ; and, assuredly, what- 
ever displays the state and life of mankind, in different periods, and il- 
lustrates the progress of the human mind, is more useful and interest* 
ing than the detail of sieges and battles. 

2. The person, to whom we are most indebted for the introduction 
of this improvement into history, is the celebrated M. Voltaire, whose 
genius has shone with surprising lustre, in many different parts of Ut^ 
crature. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OV PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING^ DIALOGVC, AND EPISTOLARY 
' COHRESPONBENCE. 

534. PHILOSOPHICAL turiting. As the professed ob- 
ject of philosophy is to convey instruction, it is manifest 
that ever J philosophical writer ought to stady the utmost 
perspicuity with respect both to single words, and the con- 
struction of sentences. Beyond mere perspicuitjr, strict ac- 
curacy and precision are required in a philosophical writer* 
He should employ no words of uncertain meaning, no loose 
nor indeterminate expressions ; and should avoid using 
words which are seemingly synonymous, without carefully 
attending to the variation which they make upon the idea. 

TUtu. 1. To be clear and precise then, are requisitei which we have 
a litle to demand from every philosophical writer. He may possess 
these qualities, and be at the same time a very dry writer. He should, 
therefore, study some degree of embellishment, in order to render hit 
composition pleasing and graceful. 

2. One of the most agreeable, and one of the most useful embellish- 
ments which a philosopher can employ^ consists in illustrations taken 
from historical facts, and the characters of men. All moral and politi- 
cal subjects naturally afford scope for these ; and wherever there is 
room for employing them, they seldom fail of producing a happy ef- 
fect. They diyersify the Composition ; they relieve the mind from the 
fatigue of mere reasoning, and at' the same time raise more full convic- 
tion than any reasonings produce : for they take philosophy out of the 
abstract, and give weight to speculation, by shewing its connection 
with real lifei and the actions of mankind. 

535. Philosophical writing admits, besides, of a polished,, 
a neat, and an elegant style. It admits of metaphors, com- 
parisons, and all the calm figures of speech, by which an au- 
thor may convey his sense to the understanding with clear- 
ness and force, at tiie same time that he entertains the ima- 
gination. 

Obt. He must take great care, however, that all his ornaments be of 
the chastest kind, never partaking of the florid or the tumid ; which 
is so unpardonable in a professed philosopher, that it is much better 
for him to err on the side of naked simplicity, than on that of too much 
ornainent. 

lUtu. In English, Lockers celebrated Treatise on Human Under- 
fltanding, may be pointed out as a model, on the one hand, of the great* 
. est clearness and distinctness of philosophical style, with very little ap- 
proach to ornament ; Lord Shaftsbury's writings, on the other hand, 
tKJtabh philoaopby dressed up with all the Ornament which it can ad- 
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mit ; perhaps with more than is perfectly gutted to it : Stuart's pMc^ 
lophical wiWBff are composed with elegance and beauty. 

5^. DiALOGUR WRITING. Philoftopbical compoavtion, 
when carried on in the way of dialogue and conversation, 
sometimes assumes a form, under which it mingles mope 
with works of taste. 

Obs. Under this form the aneieots have given as some of their chief 
philosophical works ; and several of the moderns have endeavoured to 
imitate* them. 

lUus, Dialogue writing maj be executed in two ways, either as di- 
rect conversation, where none but the speakers appear, which is the 
method that Plato uses ; or as the recital of a conversation, where the 
author himself appears, and gives an account of what passed id dis- 
course ; which is the method that Cicero generally foUows. But tfioogh 
those different methods make some variation in the form, vet the na- 
ture of the composition is, in its elements, the same in both, and is 
therefore subject to the same laws. 

537. A dialogue in one or other of these forms, on some 
philosophical; moral, or critical subject, when it is well con- 
ducted, stands in a high rank among the works of taste ; but 
is much more difficult in Ihe execution than is commonly 
imagined. For it requires more than merely the introduc- 
tion of different persons speaking in succession. 

Illus. I: It ought to be a natural and spirited representation of rea¥ 
conversation ; exhibiting the character and manners of the several- 
speakers, and suiting to the character of each that peculiarity of 
thought and expression,^ which distinguishes him from another. 

2. A dialogue, thus conducted, gives the reader a very agreeable en- 
tertainment ; as by means of the debate going on among the persona- 
ges, he receives a fair and full view of both sides of the argument ; and^ 
is, at the same time, amused with polite conversation, and with a dis- 
play of consistent and well-supported characters. 

Corot. An author, therefore, who has genius for executing such a 
composition after this mauner, has it iu his power both to instruct and 
to please. 

5S8. Epistolary whiting, possesses, a kind of middle 
place between the serious and amusing species of composi- 
tion. Epistolary writing appears, at first view, to stretch 
into a very wide field. For there is no subject whatever, 
on which one may tiot convey his thoughts to the public, in 
the form of a letter. • . 

Illus. For instance : Lord Shaflsbury, Mr. Harris, and several other 
writers, have chosen to give this form to philosophical treatises. But 
fhis is not sufficient to class such treatises undor the head o/ epistolary 
composition. Though they bear, in the title-page, " a letter to a 
friend," after the first address, the friend disappears, and we sec thai 
it is, in truth, the public with whom the author corresponds. Seneca*» ■' 
Epistles are of this sort. There is no probability that they ever passed 
in correspondence as real letters. They are no other than mifCfUaM- 
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ous dissertations on moral subjects ; which the author^ for his conven- 
ience, chose to put into the 'epistolary form. Even where one writes 
a real letter on some formal topic, as of moral or religious consolation- 
to a person under distress, such a« Sir William Temple has written t» 
the Countess of Essex on the death of her daughter, he is at liberty, od 
such an occasion, to write wholly as a divine or as a philosopher, and 
to assume the style, and manner of either without reprehension. We 
consider the author not as writing a letter, but as composing a dis- 
course, suited particularly to the circumstances of some me person. 
RusseVs histories are in the form of letters. 

539. Epistolary writiog becomes a distinct species of com- 
position, subject to the cognizance of criticism, only, or chief- 
ly, when it is of the easy and familiar kind ; when it is con- 
versation carried on upon paper, between two friends at a 
distance. 

Illtts. 1. Sucb an intercourse, when well conducted, may be render- 
ed very agreeable to readers of taste. If the subject of the letters be 
Important, they will be the more valuable. Even though there should 
be nothing very considerable in the subject, yet if the spirit and turn of 
the correspondence be agreeable ; if they be written' in a sprightly 
manner, and with native grace and ease, they may still be entertain- 
ing ; tfkore especially if there be any thing to interest us, in the charac- 
ters of those who write them. 

f2. Hence the curiosity which the public have always evinced, con- 
cerning the letters of eminent persons. We expect in them to disco- 
ver something of their real character. It is childish indeed to expect, 
that in letters we are to find the whole heart of the author unveiled. 
Concealment and disguise take place, more or less, in all human in- 
tercourse. 

3. But still, as letters from one friend to another make the nearest 
approach to conversation, we may expect to see more of a character 
displayed in these than in other productions, which are designed for 
public view. We are pleased with beholding the writer in a situation 
which allows him to be at his ease, and to give vent occasionally to the 
overflowings of his heart. 

540. Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agreeableness^ 
of epistolary writing, will depend on its introducing us into 
some acquaintance with the writer. There, if any where, 
we look for the man, not for the author. 

lUus. 1 . Its first and fundamental requisite is, to be natural and tim- 
pie ; fo» a stiff and laboured manner is as bad in a letter, as it is in 
conversation. This does not banish sprightliness and wit. These are 
graceful in letters, Just as they are in conversation ; when they flow 
easily, and without being studied ; when employed so as to season, not 
to cloy. One who, either in converaation or in letters, affects to shine 
and to sparkle always, will not please long. 

2. The style of letters should not be too highly polished. It ought 
to be neat and correct, but no more. All nicety about words, betrays 
study ; and hence musical periods, and atppearances of number and har- 
mony in arrangement, should be carefully avoided in letters. 

3. The best letters are commonly such as the authors' have written 
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with moit facUitj. What the heart or Che imagioation dictates, alway§ 
flowf readily , but where there is oo subject to warm or interest these, 
cooftraint appears ; and hence, those letters of mere compliment, coti- 

Satolation, or affected condolence, which have cost the authors mdst 
t>our in composing, and which, for that reason, they perhaps consider 
as their master-pieces, nerer fail of being the most disagreeable and 
insipid to the readers. 

4. It ought, at the same time, to be remembered, that ^he ease and 
simplicity which we have recomnAended in epistolary correspondence, 
are not to be understood as importing entire carelessness. In writing 
to the most intimate friend, a certain degree of attention^ both to the 
subject and the style, is requisite and becoming. It is no more than 
what we owe both to ourselves, and to the friend with whom we cor- 
respond. A slovenly and negligent manner of writing, is a disobliging 
mark of waut of respect. The liberty, besides, of writing letters whh 
Cdo carelesf a hand, is apt to betray us into imprudence in what we 
write. 

6. The first requisite, both in conversation and correspondence, is to 
attend to all the proper decorums which our own character, and that 
of others, demand. An imprudent expression in conversation may bQ 
forgotten and pass away ; but when we take the pen into our han j, vt 
must remember, that, ** the word which hath been written remains.*" 

Example 1. In our own times, several collections of letters bave is^ 
nued from the press. ' Amoi^g these, Franklin's correspondence holds 
a most distinguished place. 

2. But of all the letters which this or any country hath produced, the 
most finished, perhaps, are those of Lord Chesterfield. Lady Monta- 
' gu*s Letters ^title her to rank among authors of a superior class. 
• 3. The most distinguished collection of letters, however, in the Eng-. 
lish Language, is that of Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; par^ 
published iu Pope's works, and partly in those of Dean Swift. 

* (^ titers Seripta numet/* 
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CHAPTER r. 

THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF POETRY. 






'M 541. POETRY is the language of passion, or of enliven-\ 
3d imagination, formed, most commonly, into regular num- ( 

54£. The historian, the orator, and the philosopher, ad- 
dress themselves, for the nnost part, primarily to the under- 
standing : their direct aim is to inform, to persuade, or to in- 
struct. But the primary aim of a poet is to please, and to 
move ; and, therefore, it is to the imagination, and the pas- 
sions, that he speaks. 

Illus. 1. He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to instruct 
and to reform ; but it is indirect!/, and by pleasing and moving, that 
he accomplishes this end. His mind is supposed to be animated by 
some interesting object, which fires his imagination, or engages his 
passions , and which; of course, communicates to his style a peculiar 
elevation suited to his ideas ; very different from that mode of expres- 
sion, which is natural to the mind in its calm and ordinary state. 

2. Yet, though versification be, in general, the exterior distinction of 
poetry, there are some forms of verse so loose and familiar, as to 
be hardly distinguishable from prose ', such as tlie verse of Terence*s 
comedies ; and there is also a species of prose, so measured in its ca- 
dence, and so much raised in its tone, as to approach very near to po- 
etical numbers ; such as the Telemachus of Fenelon, and the English 
translation of Ossian. Dr. Johnson's Rasselas^s perhaps of this class 
too. 

3. The truth is, verse and' prose, on some occasions, run into one 
another, like light" and shade. It is hardly possible to determine the 
exact limit where prose ends, and poetry begins ; nor is there any oc- 
casion for being very precise about the boundaries, as long as the na- 
ture of each is understood, 

543. The Greeks, ever fond of attributing to their own 
nation the invention of all sciences and arts, have ascribed 
the origin of poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Mus^iis^ 
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Obi. There were, }>crhaps, «ach prrsons as thesC) who were tli« £rst 
distinguished bardi in the Grecian countries. But long before such 
iiaitaes were heard of, and amoug liations where they were never 
known, poetry existed. ' 

544. It has been often said, and the concunilig voice of 
all antiquity affirms, that poetry is older than prose. But in 
what sense this seemingly strange paradox holds true, hag. 
not always been well understood. (See JirU 30. and Illus.) 

lllui. 1. There never, certainly, was any period of society in which 
men conversed in poetical numbers. It was in very humble and scan- 
ty prose, as M'e may easily believe, that the first tribes carried on in- 
tercourse among themselves, relating to the necessities of life. But 
from the very beginning of society, there were occasions on which 
they met together for feasts, sacrifices, «ind public assemblies ; and 
on all such occasions, it is well known, that music, song, and dance, 
their principal entertainment. 

2. It is chiefly in America, that we have had the opportunity of be- 
ing made acquainted with men in their savage state. We learn from 
the [ articular and concurring accounts of travellers, that, among all 
the nations of that vast continent, especially among the northern tribes, 
with whom we have had most intercourse, music and song are, at all 
their meetings, carried on with an incredible degree of enthusiasm ; 
that the chiefs of the tribe are those who signalize themselves roost on ' 
such occasions ; that it is in songs the^ celebrate their religious rites ; 
that, by these, they lament their public and private calamities, the 
death of friends, or the loss of warriors ; express their joy on their 
victories ; celebrate the great actions of their nation, and their heroes ; 
excite each other to perform great exploits in war, or to suffer death, 
and torments with unshaken con.<aancy. (.irt 19. Illas. l.j 

C*oro/ Here then we see the first beginnings of poetic composition, 
in those rude efiusions, which the enthusiasm of fancy or passion sug- 
gested to untaught men, when roused by interesting events, and by 
their meethig together in public assemblies. 

545. Man, by nature, is both a poet, and a musician. The 
same impulse which prompted the enthusiastic poetic style, 
prompted a certain melody, or modulation of sound, suited 
to the emotions of joy or grief, of admiration, love, or anger. 
There is a power in sound, which, partly from nature, part- 
ly'from habit and association, makes such pathetic impres- 
sions on the fancy, as delight even the most wild barbarians. 

Corol. Music and poetry, therefore, had the same rise ; they weVe 
prompted by the same occasions ; they were united in song ; and, as 
loBg as they continued united, they tended, without doubt, mutually to 
heighten and exalt each other's power.- 

546. The first poets sung their own verses: and hence, 
the beginning of what we call versification, or wordaarran-. 
ged in a more artful order than prose, so as to be suited to 
so'me tune or melody. 

fllus. The liberty of transposition, or i9ver8ion, which the poetic 
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%iy\e woul0 naturally assume, made it easier to form the words inttf 
gome sort of nximbers that fell in with the music of the song. Very harvh 
and uncouth, we may easily b^lievei these numbers would be at first. 
But the pleasure was felt ; it was studied ; and versification, by degrees, 
passed into an art. (/Irt. 25. lUui.) 

Carol. 1. It appears from what has been said, that the first compo- 
sitions which were either recorded by writing or transmitted by tradi- 
tion, could be no other than poetical compositions. No other but these, 
could draw the attention of men in their rude uncivilized state. In- 
deed they knew no other. 

2. Conl reasoning and plain discourse had no po^er to attract sav- 
age tribes, addicted only to hunting and war. There was nothing that 
could either rouse the speaker to pour himself forth, or draw the crowd 
to listen, but the high powers of passion, of music, and of song. This 
vehicle, poetry, therefore, and no. other, could be employed by chief(S 
and legislators, when they meant to instruct or animate their tribes. 

3. There is, lii$e'Arise, a farther reason why such compositions only 
could be transmitted to posterity ; because, before writing was invent- 
ed, songs only could last, and be remembered. The ear gave assist- 
ance to the memory, by the help of numbers ; fathers repeated and 
sung them to their children ; and by this oral tradition of national bal- 
lads, were conveyed all th^ historical knowledge, and all the instruc* 
tion, of the first ages. 

547^ The earliest accounts which history gives us con- 
cerning all nations, bear testimony to these facts. In the 
Jirgt ages of Greece, priests, philosophers, and statesmen, all 
delivered their instructions m poetry. 

lUus. Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, their most ancient bards, are 
represented as the first tamers of mankind, the first founders of law 
and civilization. Minos and Thales sung to the lyre the laws which 
they composed* ; and till the age immediately preceding that Hero- 
dotus, history had appeared in no other form than that of poetical tales. 

548. In the same manner, among all other na tion», poets 
are the first literary characters, ami songs are the first com- 
positions, that make their appearance, (///ii*. ^. ^ivL 544. 
and Art. 9,1.) 

Jllus. Among the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings 
and leaders were scalders, or poets ; and it is from" their runic songs, 
that the most early writers of their history, among whom we may 
reckon Saxo-Gramroaticus, acknowledged, that they bad derived their 
chief information. Among the Celtic tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland, we know, in whut admiration their bards were held, and what 
great influence ihey posstessed over the people. They were both po- 
*«ts and musicians, in each of these countries. They were always neat* 
the person of the chief or sovert-ign ; they recorded all his great ex- 
ploits f thsy were employed as the ambassadors between contending 
tribes, and their persons \ve.re held sacred. 

549. Diversity of climate and of manner of living, hath 
occasioned some diversity in the strain of the fii*st poetry 

•Strsbo, I. to. 
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of nations ; chiefly* according as those nations are of a more 
ferocious, or of a more gentle spirit ; and according as thej 
advance faster or slower in thearts of civilization. {Art 31.) 

tlluM. 1. Tbas wt find all the remains of the ancient Gothic poetry 
remarkably fierce, and breathing nothing but alaughter and blood ; 
while the PeruTian and the Chinese songs turned,. from the earliest 
times, upon milder subjects. The Celtic poetry, in the days of Ossian, 
though chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a considerable 
mixture of tenderness and refinement ; in consequence of the long 
cultivation of poetry among the Celtae, bv means of a series and suc- 
cession of bards which had been established for ages. So Lucan in- 
forms us : 

Vos (|iMM|iie qvi fertes ammot, beUoqoe pcvaaplos 
Laodibtts in loofinm rttes difniaditb amun 
P larima tecnri fbdistis canniiui faudi* (L. 44.) 

2. Among the Grecian states, the early poetry appears to have re- 
ceired a philosophical cast, from what we are informed concerning 
the subjects of Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus, who treated of creation 
and of chaos, of the generation of the world, and of the rise of things ; 
and we know that the Greeks advanced sooner to philosophy, and 
proceeded with a quicker pace in all the arts of refinement, than most 
other nations. 

3. The Arabians and the Persians have always been the greatest 
poets of the East ; and among them, as among other people, poetry 
was the earliest vehicle of all their learning an^ iutruction.t 

550. During the infancy of poetry, all the different kinds 
ef it lay confused, and were mingled in the same composi- 
tion, according as inclination, enthusiasm^ or casual inci- 
dents, directea the poet's strain. 

niiu. 1. Odes and hymns of every sort, would naturally be amonr 
the first compositions ; according as the bards were moved by reli- 
gious feelings, by exultation, resentment, love, or any other warm 
sentiment, to pour themselves forth in song. 

2. Plaintive or elegiac poetry, would as naturally arise from la- 
mentations over their deceased friends. 

3. The recital of the achievements of their heroes, and their ances- 
tors, gave birth to what we now call epic poetry ; and as, not content 
with symply reciting these, they would infallibly be led, at some of 
their public meetings, to represent them, by introducing difierent 
bards speaking in the character of their heroes, and anwering each 
other, we find in this the first outlines of tragedy, or dramatic writing. 

551. None of these kinds of poetry, however, were in the 
first ages of society properly distinguished or separated, as 
ihey are now» from each other. Indeed, not only were the 

* Ton too, ye baids, whom mend nptxacn Sie, 
To channt your heroes to your eountrv't lyre, 
Who Gontecrste in your immortal strain. 
Brave patriot Muls in rigbteou* Mttie slain ; 
Securely now the useful task cenew. 
And DoMest themes hi deathless songs pumie. Jt0we/ 

f Vid. Toyagei de Chardin, chap, dela Poetie d«t Fcnans. 
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different kinds of poetry then mixed together, but all that 
ive now call letters, or composition of aujr kind, was then 
blended in one mass. 

Obs. 1. When the progregg of society brought on a separation of 
the different arts and professions of ciyil life, it led also by degrees to 
a separation of the differenjt literary provinces from each other. 

2. The art of writing was in process of time invented ; (Chap V, 
Book I.) records of f>ast transactions began to be kept ; men, occupied 
with the subjects of policy and u^ful arts, wished now to be instructed 
and informed, as well as moved. They reasoned and reflected upon 
the affairs of life ; and were interested by what was real, not fabu- 
lous, in past transactions. 

3. The historian, therefore, now laid aside the buskins of poetry ; he 
wrote in prose, and attempted to give a faithful and judicious relation 
of former events. The philosopher addressed himself chiefly to the 
understanding. The orator studied to persuade by reasoning, and re- 
tained more or less of the ancient passionate and glowing style, accor- 
ding as it was conducive to his purpose. (Art. 41. and 42 J 

Corol. Poetry hence became a separate art, calculated chiefly to 
please, and confined generally to such subjects as related to the ima- 
f^ination and passions. Even its earliest companioo, music, was in a 
^reat measure divided from it 
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552. NATIONS, whose language and pronunciation 
were of a musical kind, rested their t)«r&i/iea/ton chiefly up- 
on the quantities, that is, the length or shortness of their 
syllables. Others, who did not make the quantities of their 
sjl tables be so distinctly perceived in pronouncing them, 
rested the melody of their verse upon the number of «THa- 
bles Which it contained, upon the proper disposition oi ac- 
cents and pauses in reciting it, and frequently upon that re- 
turn of corresponding sounds, which we call rhyme. 

niua. 1. The former was the case with the Gr<*jek8 and Romans ; 
the latter is the case with us, and with most modern nations. 

2. Among the Greeks and Romans, every syllable, or at least by 
far the greatest number of syllables, was known to have a fixed and 
determined quantity ; and their manner of pronouncing rendered 
this so sensible to the ear, that a long syllable was qounted pr<>dsely 
equal in time to two short ones. 

3. Upon this principle^ the number of syllables contained in their 
hexameter verse, was allowed to vary. It may extend to 17; it can 
contain, when regular, no fewer than 13 ; but t)ie musical time was, 
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BotwithttMidiDg, precisely the same in erery hexameter reney mi^ 
wai always equal to that of 12 long fyllables. 

4. In order to ascertain the regular time of every verse, and the 
proper mixture and succession of long and short syllables whicb 
ought to compose it, whac the grammarians call meirical ftetj doc* 
tjflett tpondeetf iambunt, kc. were invented. By these measures was 
tried the accuracy of composition in every line, aw) whether it was so 
constructed as to complete its proper melody. 

5. It was requisite, for instance, that the hexameter verse should 
have the quantity of its syllables so disposed, that it could be scanned 
or measured by six metrical feet, vniich might be either dactyles or 
spondees (as the musical time of both of these is the same,) with this 
restriction only, that tlie fifth foot was regularly to be a dactyle, and 
the last a spondee. 

Obt. The genius of our language corresponds wot in tlris respect 
to the Greek or Latin ; yet, in the sequel, it is shewn, that English 
poetry has its feet, though differently formed from the ancient. We 
rest the melody of our verse upon the number of syllables which it 
contains, &c. {^rt. S52.) 

Feet and Pauses are the constituent Parts of Verse. 
We shall consider these separately. 

or POETICAL FEET. 

553. A certain number of connected syllables forms a 
foot. These syllables, thus connected, are called feet^ be- 
cause it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along 
through the verse, in a measured pace ; and it is necessary 
that the syllables which mark this regiilar movement of the 
voice, should, in some manner, be distinguished from the 
others. 

Illui. 1. This distinction, we have shewn, {lUus. 1. Art. 552.) was 
made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their syllables into long- 
and short, and ascertaining their quantity, by an eiact proportion of 
time in sounding them ; the long being to the short, as two to one > 
and the long syllables, being thug the more important, marked the 
movement. 

2. In English, syllables are divided into accented and unaccented ; 
{lUut, 1. Art. 652.); and the accented syUables being as strongly 
distinguished from the unaccented, by the peculiar stress of the voice 
upon them, are equally capable oi marking the movement, and points 
ing out the regular paces of the voice, as the long syUables were by 
their quantity, among the Romans. 

55A, English feet, formed by an accent on vowels, are 
exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and have the 
same just quantity in their syllables. So that, in this re- 
spect, we have all that the ancients had, and something 
which they bad not. We have in fact duplicates of each 
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foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit them for different 
purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Obs. From its nature, evjery foot has powers peculiar to itself^ and 
It is upon the knowledge and right appllcatiou of these powers^ that 
<he pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly depend. 

555. All the Ceet used in poetrj consist either of two, or 
of three syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds; namely, 
four of two syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

PISSTLLAB1.E. TRiSSTLLABLE. 

A Trocheee t^ «-• A Dactyl i-i w »j 

An Iambus o >-> An Amphibrach o m w 

A Spondee *« ^ An Anapaest <j o m 

A Pyrrhic %j o A Tribrach o o ^ 

556. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the 
last unaccented : as, " Hateful, pettish.'' 

557. An Iambus has the first "syllable unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, " Betray, consist." 

558. A Spondee has both the words or syllables accent- 
ed : as, *' The pale moon." 

559. Ay Pyirhic has both the words or syllables unaccent- 
^ :"as, **0n the tall tree." 

560. A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as,. " Labourer, possible." 

561. An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables un- 
accented, and the middle one accented: as, '* lielightf^l, 
ilomestic" 

562. An Anapfest has the two first syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented : as, " Contravene, acquiesce." 

563. A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented: as, 
** NQraerabl^, conquerable" 

Scholium. Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet, as 
pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of any of them. 
Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may 
be termed ucondary feet ; because their Chief use is to diversify the 
numbers, and to improve the rerse. 

We shall first explain the Naiurjt of the principal Feet. 

564. Iambic verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of whicn they 
are composed. 

Example 1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists •f an 
Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Eqienting. 
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Qbi, We have do poem of tbii meat ure, but it may be met with ia 
staneat. The Iambus, with thif addition, coincides with the Amphi- 
brach. (j9r/. 561.) . 

Example 2. The second form of our Iambic, is also too short to be 
continued through anj great number of lines. It consists of two Iam- 
buses. 

WhSt pIScelihere! 

What scenes appear 1 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 

It sometimes takes, or it may take, an additionid short syllable : as. 

Upon I mSuntiUn 
Beside a fountain. 

ExampU 3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In p)ic£sfir 5r near. 
Or fcmous or.o'>scuret 
Where wholesome b the air. 
Or whcft the cnoft impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as, 

Ottr hearts n& longer ISag&ish. 

Example 4. The fourth form is made up offour Iambuses. 

And m2y it last my weary ige. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

Example 5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of^vc lam- 
buseii. ^ 

Htiw \ur&, hftw vaiQM once, l&vails th^e nOt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee } 
*Tis all thou art and all tlie proud shall be. 

B£ wise t6-diy, 'tis madn^ to dJif£r ; 
Next day the fatal precedent wUl plead s 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of lifie. 

Obt. This is called the heroic measure. In its simplest form it con- 
sists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, as Trochees, 
Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. it is capable of many varieties. Indeed, most 
of the English common measures may be varied in the same way, as 
well as b> the different po:sitiun of their pauses. 

ExampU 6. The sixth form of our Iambic, is commonly called the 
Akxandlrine measure. It consists of nx Iambuses. 

F6r thou iirt but 5f dust : bi humbl^ and b£ wise. 

-^ ^he Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic rhym* J "d 
^'Vfi^u used sparingly, and with judgment, occasions ah agreeable va- 
riety. 

ThiJ seas shSll w5«tc, thJJ skies In smoke d^cajr, 
\ Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy real*nfor ever kuUy thy vwn MetHah reignu 

Example 7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, is 
made up of seven Iambuses. . 

ThS Lord deK^flded (irdm &bdve, tod bow'd th^ h«av<ni high. 
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This wa» ancienity written in one line ; bat it it naw broken into 
two ; the first containiogp'four feet and the second three : 

Wh€n all thjrmcrdiis, Q n^ Q6A I 

My rising soal surveys. 
Transported with the view, l*m lost 

In woiuler, lo««, and praise. 

Scholium. In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on 
even syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in g^eneral, more 
melodious; as this rule is more strictly observed. 

565. Trochaic verse is of several kinds. 

Example I. The shortest Trochaic verse in our laaguag^e^ consists of 
one Trochee and a long syllable. ^ 

Tumiilt cease 
8lnk to peace. 

Obs. This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used 
€>n serious occasions. 

Example 2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists'*^ 
two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any v*"/ 
serious purpose. 

On th^ mduntXin 
By a fountainu 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an add****"** ***"^ 
syllable : as, 

In thS days ttf old 
Fables plainly told. 

Example 3. The third species consists of three tr^"®®^ • ^*» 

Wh€n 5ur hearts Sre mouroYng : 

or of three trochees, with an additional long gi«*ft»>«5 > ^^i 

RestlSss mortals toll f5r nought ; 

Bliss in vain from earth is sough't 
^ B]ls«» a native of the sky, 

Never wanders. Mortals, tf » 

There you cannot seek in^^^ » 

For to seek her is to gai** 
Examj^le 4. The fourth Trochaic pecies consists of /our trochees : as, 

Round i&s roars tWtcmp«st 16ud«r. 
This form may take an add*ional long S3(llable, as follows : 

Fdl* aft«r d&n*' 1" hUs chSir, 
Sat a fatnicf • ruddy, fat, and fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. «^ 

Example 6. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It is 
composed o( five irochees. 

AH thJlt walk 5a f?k>t 5r ride In chirlota, 
AH tlMt dwell in palaces and garrets. 

Example 6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic coDsists of «x 

.trochees : as, 

On t mountJUn, strStch'd biJneath a hoary will&w, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view*d thecolUog unow. 

24* • 



Thifl Mcms to btTiht loAgest Trochaic lioo tliat our )wig«ag^e mdnntg» 
Obi. In all these Trochaic mcasares, the accent is to be placed on 

the odd tyllables. 

566. The Dactylic verse being very uncommon, we shall 
give only one example of one Specie* -o£iti. 

Prdm tM ]5w pMsftftret &f thU nMa nfttfire, 
ILbe we to higher, ftc. 

567* Anapasstic verses are divided into several species. 

Example I . The shortef t anapaatic Terse must be a single anapaest r 
as, 

BUt Xa vain, 
They complain. 

This measure Ibj however , ambiguous ; for, by laying the stress of 
the voice on the first ami third syUables, we might make it a trochaic. 
4od therefore the first and simplest form of our genuine Anapaestic 
T^sc, is made up of two AnapsBsts : as, 

^ Biit hU cfiurlge 'gXn flUI. 

For no arts could ^vall. 

This fcrm admits of an additional short syllable. 

^. Th^n his cooT&se *gln fail IiKa, 

For no arts could avail him. 

\ 

Example 2. The second species consists of three A'napssts.. 

yo w5ods, spread yOur brinchifs UpSce; 
To Vpur deepest recewes I fly ; 

1 wouUf bide with the beuts of the chaser 
I would \^Diah from every eye. 

This is a very pleasing^ measure, and much used, both in solemn and 
fijieerful subjects. 

Example 3. The third kind of the English Anapsestic, consists of 
/out Anapests. 

MHy I gd«Sm my passlon^wlth abifiltite swSy ; 
And grow wiser and better jte life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a shori syllable at the end ; as,. 
Oil thl^ warm ch^ek j&f youth, smiles liiK ros^ ire blending. 

Obs. The preceding are the different ki^ds of the principal feet, iff 
their more simple forms. They are capable of numerous variations, 
by the intermixture of those feet with each other ; and by the admis- 
sion of the secondary feet. 

568. We have observed, that English verse is comp<^ed 
of feet formed by accent, (Jllus, 2. Art. 553.) ; and that 
when the accent falls on vowels, the feet are equivalent to 
those formed by quantity. (Art. 554.) 

Example 1. That the student may clearly perceive this differeate^ 
we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'if r heaps 6f ruins stSJk'd th« stately Mad. 
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0&#. Here we tee the accent it pfon the vowe] in each tecQnd lyl- 
lable. (ArL 562^.) In the foHowinf lioei we thai! find the tame Iam- 
bic niof«mettty bnt formed by accent on contonantt, except the latt 
tyllabie. 

Then rlistlinf , crfckling, crithlng, thiinder dOwn. 

Example 2. Here the. time of the short accented tyllablet, it com- 
pentated bj a tfaoK paute, at the end of each word to which they be- 
long. 

569. We now proccx^ to show the manner in which poet- 
ry is varied and improved, by the admi&sioQ of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

MCtrmuring, and with hiiB fled the shades of night. 
Obs. 1.. The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 
0*er m;Uiy t frozen, m2ny a fiery Alp, 

2. This line contains three. Araphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

Ianum£rJU>lS before th ' Almighty's throne. 

3. Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribracli. 

See thS b51d youth str&in i&p the thr6at*nlng st2ep. 

4. In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a genuine 
Spondee by quantity ] the third a Spondee by accent. 

5. In the following line, tlie first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second a 
Spondee. 

Tblit 5n weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

Scholium. From the preceding view of English versklcation, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we are not 
only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, in our heroic mea- 
sure, but we have, as before observed, duplicates of each, agreeing in 
movement, though differing in measure,*, and which make different 
^impressions on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our language, and 
which may be the source of a boundless variety. 

570. Another essential circumstance in the constitution 
of our ver^e, is the caesural pause, which falls towards the 
middle of each line. Some pause of this kind, dictated by 
the melody, is found in the verse of most nations. 

Obs. It is found, as might be shewn, - in the Latin hexameter. In 

the French heroic verse, it is very sensible. That is a verse of twelve 

syllables, and in every Hue Just after the sixth syllable, there falls reg* 

'ularly and indispensably, a caesural pause, dividing the line into two 

equal hemistich s. 
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Jeune et vailknt heros | dent la baute ugesse 
MVst point le fruit urdif I d'une lente vieillessc^ 
Qui seul sans ministre % i rexample des Dieux 
Soutiens tout par toi-me«e | et vois tous par ses veuct 



* Movement and measure are thus .distinguUhed. MwemetU expresses tHe progKte- 
ive order of sounds, whether from stning to weak, from long to short, or vtce vena* 
Mamtrc lignifiei Hit proportion of time, both in sounds and patue** Murray^ 

t Boileau. 
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Anahftit. In this tram all the French v%Htt proceed ; the one hal/ 
of the line always answering to the other, and the same cbiaie retara* 
ing incessantly on the ear withowT iaiermissioii or change *, which is 
certainly a defect in the Terse, and unfits it so Tery much for the free-* 
dom and dignity of heroic poetry. On the other h^nd, it is a distin- 
goisbing adTantage of our English Terse, that it allows the panae to be 
▼aried through four different syllables in the line. 

Sclwlium. The pause may fall after the 4tb5 thedth^the 6tfa, or the 
7th syllable ; and according as the pause is-placed aAer one or other 
of these syllables, the melody of the Terse i> much chauged, its «nr and 
cadence are diTersified. By tbis meant, uncommoo richness and Ta> 
riety «re add«d to Englbh Tersificatiou. 

571. When the pause falls earliest, that is, after the fourth 
syllable, the briskest melodv is thereby formed, and the 
most spirited air given to the line. 

ExampU. In the following lines of the Rape of the Loch, Mr. Pope 
has, with exquisite propriety, suited the construction of the Terse to the 
subject : 

On her white bresjt I a gparitliae crots the wore, 
, Whieh Jews might km I snd inmieli adore ; 
Her lively looks | a spnffatly miad dttcUwe, 
t^Biek as her eyes | and as unfixed as those^ 
Favours to Jione | to all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects | but never onse offends. 

572. When the pause fells after the fifth syllable, dividing 
the line into two equal portiotis, the melodj is sensiblj al- 
tered. The verse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which 
it had with the former pause^ and t>eoomes more smooth, gen- 
tle, and flowing. 

Ejrampk, Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 

£ach prayer accepted | and each wish resigned. 

573. When the pause proceeds to follow the sixth sylla- 
ble, the tenor of the music becomes solemn and grave. The 
verse marches now with a mone slow and measured pace» 
than in either of the two former cases. 

Exwtpk. The wrath of Peleas*s son H the diivAiI spring 
Of aU the Grecian woes H O goddess sing 1 

574. But thefirave solemn cadence becomes still more 
sensible, when tne pause falls after the seventh syllable, 
which is the nearest place to the end of the line that it can 
occupy. 

Obs. This kind of verse occurs the most seldom, but has a happy ef- 
fect in diversifying the melody. It produces that^ slow Alexartdrien 
air, which is finely suited to a close ; and for this reason, such lines 
almost never occur together, but are used in finishing the couplet. 

Exan^fUe. And in the smoothdescription Imurmiir still. 
Long loved adored ideas f B all adfeu. 

Obs. These examples have been taken from verses in rhyme } be* 
cause in these, our versification is subjectejl to the strictest law. As 
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%lank verse it of a freer kind, and is naturally read with less cadence 
or tone, the pauses in it^ and the effect of them, are not alivays so sen- 
sible to the ear. It is constructed, however, entirely upon the same 
principles, with respect to the place of the paus^. 

^7S<. Our BLANK VERSE possesses great advantages, and 
is indeed a noble, bold, and disencumbered species of ver- 
sification. The principal defect in rhyme, is the fiill close 
which it forces upon the ear, at the end of every couplet. 
Blank verse is freed from this, and allows the lines to run 
into each other with as great liberty as the Latin hexameter 
permits, perhaps with greater. Hence it is particularly 
suited to subjects of dignity and force, which demand more 
free and manly numbers than rhyme. 

IXlu*. The constraint and Strict regularity of rhyme, are unfavour* 
able to the sublime, or to the highly pathetic strain. An epic poem, 
or a tragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is best adapted 
to compositions of a temperate strain, where no particular vehemence 
is required in the sentiments, nor great sublimity in the style ; such 
as pastorals, elegies, epistles, satires, &c. To these it communicates 
that degree of elevation which is proper for them ; and without any 
other assistance, sufficiently distinguishes the style from prose. He 
who should write such poems in blank verse, would render his work 
harsh and uopleasing, In order to support a poetical style, he would 
be obliged to affect a pomp of language, unsuitable to the subject. 

Scholia 1. The present form of our English heroic rhyme in coup- 
lets, is a modem species of versification. The measure generally nsed 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles I. was 
the stanza of eight lines, such as Spenser employs, borrowed from the 
Italian ; a measure very constrained and artificial. 

2. Waller was the first who brought couplets into vogue ; and Dry- 
den aAerwards established the usage \Valler first smoothed our 
verse ; Dryden perfected it. Pope's versification has a peculiar cha- 
racter. It is flowing and smooth in the highest degree ; far more la- 
boured and correct than that of ai^ who went before him. He intro^ 
duced one considerable change into heroic verse, by totally throwing 
aside the triplets, or three line& rhymitf^ together, in which Dryden 
abounded. Dryden*s vcrsificanon, however, has very great merit ; 
and? like all his productions, has much spirit, mixed with carelessness. 
|t is not so smooth and correct as Pope's, it is, however, more varied 
aud easy. He subjects himself less to the rule of closing the sense 
with a couplet ; and frequently takes the liberty of making his couplets 
run into one another, with somewhat of the freedom of blank verse. 
If any one, af(er reading Pope's Rape of the Lock, or Eloisa to Abe- 
lard, shall not admit our rhyme, with all its varieties of pauses, to car- 
Xy both elegance and sweetness of sound, his ear must be pronounced 
to be o{ a very peculiar kind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF PASTORAL POBTRY. 

576. THE object of Pastoral Poetry is to delight the im- 
agination with descriptions of the beauties of nature, and df 
human life spent in the midst of these beauties, ihe persons 
possessing health, sensibility, and innocence, and unaiaturb- 
ed bj the anxieties and cares of business and activity. 

Obi, 1. The gimple reca^iitulatian of the priocipal objects of which 
such descriptions consist, coinmunicates pleabing and exbilaratio^ 
emotions. Zephyrs whispering through the trees and woods ; livulett 
gliding along their mossy banks ; birds chaunting their lively notes ; 
ihepherdf playing on their rural pipes ; lambkios skipping after their 
dams ; and the shepherdesses listening to the enchanting lays of 
their amorous swains. 

2. The sarvey of pictures of innocence and happiness cannot fail t« 
be agreeable, if the reader can be convinced of their reality. But, as 
he finds such descriptions continually falsified by experience, the poet 
artfully lays the scenes of his -pastorals iu remote places and ages^ 
when, it is supposed, human life was less corrupted, and when shep- 
herds and shepherdesses retained more refined sentiments, and more 
elevated rank, than persons of that character in modern times. If we 
wish to survey rural felicity in perfection, we must suppose ourselves 
transplanted into Sicily or Arcadia, where the pastoral life appeared 
in perfection, and where nature lavished all her stores to render the 
shepherd happy. 

577* It is not sufficient, however, that the face of nature 
be lively and gay, tlie picture, to interest, must be animated 
with sentiment. 

Illtu. The shepherd must discover anxiety to obtain some object of 
importance to his happiness, or he'must solace himsetf with the pos- 
session of it. He may signify his regret for the absence of a mistress 
or a friend ; he may indulge in the hope to recover their society ; he 
may sympathise with their misfortunes, or rejoice at their prosperity. 
But no violent feeling muat be excited ; no deep distress, or pungent 
sorrow most appear, which ivould produce vexation in the mind of the 
reader, because such a feeling would interfere with the gaiety and 
pleasant emotions naturally prompted by this kind of composition. 

578. Attention also must be bestowed to preserve the 
pastoral character both in sentiment and in action. 

Tllut. The shepherds must not appear too learned or refined in their 
notions ; neither must they display rudeness, cruelty, or indecency in 
their manners or words. Good ^ense, sensibility, observation of the 
striking beauties of nature, conjoined with simplicity and innoceace) 
are the qualifications they must chiefly display. 
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579. A similar regard must be paid to local character, and 
national circumstances. 

Illut. The British iwam must not ofl*er sacrifice to Pan, nor defend 
his flock against the lion and the wolf; be may, however, believe in 
the existence of invisible spirits or inc jintat i^ns, or fortify his lambs 
against the Iiound and the fox. hi a word, the pastoral poet may in- 
dulge in every supposition which may render his pictures more beau- 
tiful, Interesting, or sentimental : but he must not push his demands 
too far, nor shock the faith of his reader ; he must not ask him to be- 
lieve what is inconsistent or incredible. 

580. Theocritus is the most earlj writer of pastorals. 
His works have descended to posterity, and he has been im- 
itated bj all his successors, particularly by Virgil. 

Oht. 1. Theocritus was an inhabitant of Syracuse, in Sicily, about 
the time of Alexander the Qreat, and he has laid the scenes of all hii 
poems in that delightful island. He paints nature, and delineates the 
sentiments and actions of his shepherds with great address. No pas- 
toral writer has been more happy in striking the due medium between 
refinement and rudeness ; and the use he makes of the Doric dialect, 
80 admirably suited to the rusticity and simplicity of his characters, ia 
none of the least marks of his merit. 

2. Virgil succeeds Theocritus both in time and merit. Several t4 
his pastorals are finished with good taste, simplicity, and propriety. 
No writer excels him in painting delicate sentiment, for which this 
kind of composition affords frequent opportunity. 

Example 1. Nothing can be more simple and natural than the fol- 
lowing lines : 

** Tityie, dum redeo, Iwrevit est via, puee capeliss : 
£t potujQ paitttn age, Tityre; et inter agjcodum 
Oecuraare eapro, coma ferit ille, caveto." 

Example 2. Again : 

* Hie freKdi fontes : hie mollia prata, Lyeori : 

Hie neiDut : hie ipso tecum caiitainerer aevo.*' ^ 

* Parta mese v^neri aunt munera ; namque notayi 
Ipse locum, a'eriae quo congenere palumbes.** 

Example 3. The two last lines are beautifully translate^ and itn- 
proved by Shenstone : 

*' I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where (he wood-pgieont breed : 
But kt me the plunder forbear, 
She will Bay *twas a barbarous deed.** 

Obi. 8. Not above the half, however, of ten eclogues, which Virgil 
has left, can properly be said to deserve the name of pastoral. Seve- 
ral of them, particularly the first and ninth, have little of that charac- 
ter. The third, fifth, seventh, and eighth only, can be said to belong 
strictly to this species of poetry ; and though even in them the senti- 
ments are sometimes too refined, yet they arc never quaint or afiocted. 

4. Pope has imitated, and almo^^t translated, TheociTfus'and Virgil. 
His pastorals, accordingly, have little merit, but that of the versifica- 
tion. He has scarcely ventured to advance a single sentiment, of 
which he had not received a hint from the Sicilian or Roman poet. 
The suSsequent examples will illustrate this remark. 
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Example 1. VirfU, with muck iimpUcity, «xpreffeii a beautiful ten. 
timent io the feUowing^ lines : 

« MaIo me Oebitea petit, iMciw paella, 
BcIhgH «d MltoM, et •« eopit ante Tideri.** 

Example 2. Pope diminithes the effect of this thought, by adding; to 
it an air of prettiiiess and conceit. 

«• The tpricbtly SyWia tript akng the green. 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen. 
While a kind ghmee ai her pursuer flies. 
How much at rarianee are her feet and eTet!** 

Seh4fliutn. Pope wrote hjs pastorals when very young-, which fur- 
oishes a good apology for their defects. 

581. Among all the various poets, ancient or modem, 
who have attempted pastorals, Snenstone is entitled to the 
greatest praise. Neither Theocritus nor Virgil is, perhaps, 
to be compared with him, in combining the capital requisites 
of this kind of writing ; for no author in this line has intro- 
duced with more success whatever is simple, tender, and 
delicate. 

0/m. Even Shenstone's own works in this line are not equally merito- 
rious. He degenerates sometimes into flatness and insipidity ; but no 
language can furnish a performauce of its kind superior to his pasto- 
ral ballad, iu four parts, on Absence, If ope, Solitude, and Disappoint- 
ment. No quHintness, no affectalion, no false refinement, no indelica- 
cy $ all is nature, innocence, and elegance. The whole poem de- 
serves high praise : as a short specimen, we shall present the follow* 
ing litaes, from the part denominated Hope. 

•* One would think she mit^bt like to retire 
To the bower I had labour^ to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her adioire, 
But I hasted md planted it there. 

Oh ! how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac, to render it gay ; 
Air. ady it ealls for my love, 
'I'o prune the wild branches away. 

I have found out a gift for my Air, 
• X havt. found wh:>re the wood^pigeons breed ; 

But 1. 1 nif tht plunder forbear. 
She will say 'tvas a barbarous detd : 

For he i>'er couki be true, she aveirtl. 
Who could rob a noor bird of its younr ; 
And I luv'd her the more when Ineard 
Such tendi-niess fall from her tongue.** 

582. The favourable reception which pastoral poetry has 
obtained from ull polished nations, and the picture it is sup- 
posed to exhibit of the happj but fabulous times of the gold- 
en as;©, have prompted some eminent authors to attempt to 
improve it Thej have retained the pastoral characters, 
occupations, anl nanners, and to these have adtled import- 
ance and interest, by moulding them into a beautiful and 
picturesque sentimental comedy. As a farther enhance- 
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wicnt of Its merit, thcj have made music contribute liberal- 
ly to adorn it, and have introduced a number of tender cha- 
i-dcteristic songs, in which the shepherds and shepherdesses 
jsignify to one another their hopes and wishes, accompanied 
%vith correspondent airs of melody. 

Obs. 1, Few^entertainmcnts can present an assemblage of so many 
captivating objects, beautiful pictures of nature ; the charms of music, 
which touch the heart ; characters pleased, cheerful, and happy, en- 
gaged in those simple cares and attachments, which occupy human 
life, without fatiguing it ; and which, being dictated by innocence and 
restrained by virtue, gently agitate, without distracting the mind. At- 
tempts of merit of this sort have acct»rdingly been honoured with the 
%varmcst approbation. 

2. Italy furnishes two eminent specimens, which a!l Europe has read 
and admired. The Amynia of Tasso, and Pastor Fido of (juarini. 
Both display vivid pictures of nature, and of rural.manners. Th^ fables 
are interesting, and happily conducted ; the characters are thrown 
into, many delicate and tender situations. Many of the scenes are 
beautiful, aud wrought up with so much seusibility, that the reader 
receives a very exquisite amusement. 

583. The Gentle Shepherd, a Scottish pastoral comedy, 
of Allan Ramsaj, is admired by every readei* of taste and 
;geniu8. The author has exerted much pains to avoid the 
reprehensible qualities of his two rivals, and every candid 
on tic must allow that he has been successful. 

Obs. 1. That he might suggest an apolo«;y for the greater liberality 
cvf sentiment which he has vdntured to throw into ihe characters of 
his principal shepherd and sltepherdess, he has supposed theui tu in* 
herit a genius superior to their station, communicated from their pa- 
rents, who possessed a more elevated rank, but who, from political 
flnisfortunes, were obliged to permit their childi'cn to be educated in 
concealment and obscurity. 

2. In every other view, his pastoral is entitled to much praise. The 
-fable is well conceived, naturally and regularly conducted. Thp cha- 
racters are distinctly marked ; tliey are numerous, and properly varied. 
Their occupations, sentiments, manners, are al' the most picturesque, 
local, aud characteristic, that can be supposed. Simplicity, innocence, 
cheerfulness, rustic sports and wierriment, rude prejudices, opiniou*:, 
and fears, are beautiluliy aud pertinently interspersed. Die situ:Uion>; 
of the principal characters are dclicate«and interesting, end deeply 
engage the attention of the reader. The groat chiinge of fortune, and 
the consequent happiness they enjoy from the accidental disco; r/y of 
their birth and opulence iii the course of the action, terminate the per- 
formance, by suggesting tV.p most pleasing and satisfactory frauie of 
mind, the reader could wish to possess. Ihe music is national, ten- 
der, simple, and the diction is perfectly suited to the characters. Tt is 
finished in the true Doric taste, soft and expressive, neither too refin- 
ed, nor too gross aud uuf^olislied. 

3. Dr. Blair was the first who prejudiced the public taste against tijc 
Gentle Shti»herd. Ban on has ibllowed hiru iii this, as, ii'deecL in al- 
most every other thing the doctor said. But let it be observed, that 
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the CSentle Shepherd U 9i national faiiwal ; thelocafty of its mavnAf 
«nd Uiifumge, make it such ; they constitute its chief ingredients of 
national merit; they increase ils interest by circumscril»ing its. repu- 
tation amoQff the people for whom it was written. *' Had its manners 
been general, its language pure English t and its scenes Arcadiau, H 
would have had less characteristic beauty, but it might have merited 
the applause of Europe.*" Indeed ! There are bills and dales, woods 
and itreams, and sentient naiurei, in Britain ; and Arcadia could 
boast DO more. At n\f eventg, there is one national pi^toral in the 
world ; or, in other wordt, the clory of this species ^f poetry hath not 
fallen with the genius of Greece. 

584. Of all the moderns, M. Gessner, a poet of Switzer- 
land, has been the most soccessful in his pastoral composi- 
tions. He has introduced into his Idylls (as he entitles 
them) m^nj new ideas. His rural scenerj is often striking, 
and kis descriptions are livelj. 

Ob*. He present! pastoral life to us, with all the embenishments of 
which it is Rusceptible ; but without any excess of refinement. What 
forms the chief merit of this poet, is, that he writes to the heart ; and 
he has enriched the ' subject of hit Idylls with incidents which give 
riJC to much tender sentiment. Scenes of domestic felicity are beaati- 
fully painted. The mutual affection of husbands and wivetf, of parents 
and children, of brothers and sisters, as well as of lovers, are disput- 
ed in a pleasing and touching manner. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LYRIC POETRY. 



585. LYRIC poetry, to which we now |>rocced, incltr- 
tled, in ancient times, every poetical composition accompa- 
nied with music, whether of the voice or of instruments. ^ 

fUus, 1. it was called l^ric, from the lyre, with which it was com- 
monly attended ) and it acquired the name of ode, because it was also 
designed to be sung. It is a short, occasional, animated effort of genius. 

2. The author may assume any tone he chooses ; he may be sub- 
lime, familiar, gay, serious; passjonate, moral, tender, or witty, with 
equal propriety, and he may even intermix several of these stfains iu 
the same poem. 

3. Panegyric, however, is the principal field It has occupied in all 
ages ; for the praises of the gods, and of heroes, have furnished more 
odes than all other subjects put together. 

Example 1. The Psalms of David were lyric productions, and were 
sung in the celebration of the Jewish worship. 

2. The Odes of Pindar were composed in praise of the gods, or he- 
roes, or victors in the games of Greece. 

3. Some of those of Horace are dedicated to the honour of the gods, 
others form elegant complimentary addresses to his country, to c&ii 
nent individuals, or to friends. Jg^ ' 

* Blair. 'IHr 
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0fci. Modera times have not been so prolific in this species of com- 
^otittoo, as those of antiquity ; they are not, hoivever, destitute of 
some very conspicuous specimens. 

586. Lyric poctrj is susceptible of different ornaments, 
saitable to the nature of the subjects it treats. It admils 
sometimes the boldest and warmest figures of imagination 
and passion ; at other ti^es, it delights in the plajful and 
pleasant images of fancy and feeling. Sometimes the ex- 
pression is ardent, concise, and vehement ; at other times, 
It is simple and diffuse ; but at all times, it must be pure, 
picturesque, and correct. 

Obs. 1. The style should be more finishe^f, perhaps, than that of any 
«ther species of poetry ; for the attention of the reader is neither pow- 
crftttly nor lon|^ diverted by the sentiment. He soon turns it toward 
the expression ; and he is so scrupulous, that he wiU not excuse the 
slightest impropriety. The capital characteristics of the ode, then, are 
■aa^ificence, or passion or in|^enuity in the thought, and perfect ele- 
gance io the style. 

2. Greece has left some conspicuous monuments of lyric composi- 
fSon, in the odes of Pindar, Sappho, and Anacreon ; the first remark- 
able for ▼ehemence and lublimity ; the two last for sensibility, plea- 
santry, and rivacity. « 

3. Horace is the only Roman poet of the lyric tribe whose works 
tUTe descended to modern times ; and, it seems, we have little reason 
to regret the loss of the rest, for, if we may rely on the opinion of. 
4|uinctiljan, Horace alone merited immortality. 

587. No modern poets have composed volumes of odes 
like Pindar and Horace, but many of th^^m have occasional- . 
}j attempted this species of composition. . The chief of these 
in~£oglish are Drjden, Pope, Addison, Gray, and Akenside. 

Obs. 1. The first three are distinguished by their odes to St. Cecilia^ 
in praise of the powers of music ; Ae sul|jects of the last two are mis- 
cellaneous. As the first three have attempted successirely to adorn the 
tame theme, it affords a good opportunity of cgnimrJng their merits. 

2. Alexander's Feast, by Dryden, has gained universal fame, and it 
<eems to deserve all the reputation it has attaiaed. It is difficult to 
decide whether the sentiments or the composition merit the most 
praise. The sentiments are admirably suited to the personages whom 
they describe, and the composition is fitted with equal propriety to the 
sentiments. The sentiments are artfully cokUraated, a circumstance 
which, added to their natural excellence, difillays them in the most 
captivating light. 

3. A train of grand and sublime thoughts is succeeded by a series of 
gay and pleasant ones ; a set of outrageous and furious conceptions, is 
contrasted with a groop^f gentle and tender ones. The poet shakes 
the spheres with Jupiter, revels with Bacchus, raves and destroys with 
the furies, and drops a tear with his hero over the misfortunes of Da- 
rius. 

4. Pope has attempted, in his ode in honour of St. Cecilia, the in- 
veotress of the organ, to' introduce different passions, and to contrast 
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both (he sentiments and the versification, as bail been d«neby "Drydert. 
lie has ver^ happily 9clecte<l for his .subject the fahTe of Orpfaeus and 
Ktirydice, a stoiy naturally tender and pathetic, of which the reverse 
•f fortune is great, and the different parts are strongly opposed. 

5. Addison was fond of the fanic of '< poet, though he enjoyed not 
the host powers fur acquiring it. He wished, it is said, to rival Pope 
us a translator of Homer ; he even wished to rival him in lyric merit. 
He ventured to appear on the same ground which Pope and Drydeis 
hnd occupied with so much lustre; and Wis ode to St. Cecilia exhibit- 
el I i 11 in a contrast ';;vhich could pot Hill to hurt his reputation ; for of 
irll (I • poeti v whirh Addison has written, he has scarcely coniposed 
any thiitj^- t^o intiiiiVrent as this ode. 

6. The odos .^f <.*> ;ty are entitled to high praise, though they are na- 
equal in their nie.'M, which is also the fate of different stanzas of the 
same ode. His ^t rtiiments ace conceived with great vigour and pro- 
prittv, and his vcrs:ficatioii is the most laboured, perhaps, in the Eng- 
\U\\ lan:;uage. He iVe<]uently attempts the Pindaric magnificence and 
sublimity, and he iicver fails to appropriate some of its darkness and 
obscuriiy. 

7. Akensidc aims ot ease, ingenuity, and elegance, and he is not on- 
successful. His ima*^inatioTi is delicate and picturesqite, his versifica- 
lion i*^ smooth and melodious. He is not defective in sentiipeDt, ftnd 
in orDHmciit he has a claim to high applause. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIDACTIC POETRY. 

588. DIDACTIC poetry discusses some branch of useful 
science, some beneficial art, or some system of prudential or 
moral conduct, by which the reader may improve his know- 
ledge, his wisdom, or his virtue ; antt it recommends the 
discussion by all the merits of imogination, and all the 
charms of poetical composition. 

Ulus. 1. In executing (he useful part of the task, it collects aU the 
best theories and most approved practices, and arranges them, with 
the reasons of them, in that distinct and lucid order in which they are 
most likely to make the deepest impression. It sometimes adds the 
most sagacious reflections, pleasant speculations, or important disco- 
veries, which have resulted from the research or the ingenuity of the 
author. It condescends also to recapitulate and expose vulgar or ir- 
rational principles and practices ; which have derived their origin 
from- a necessity, perhaps, that no longer exists, or which remain fos- 
tered and cherished by prejudice or by ignorance. * 

2. In executing the ornamental parts, it illustrates every theory and 
practice with simplicity and vivacity ; but that the familiarity or the 
lowliness of the topics of which it must sometimes treat, may not of- 
fend the nicest reader, it is extremely solicitous to add dignity to the 
Ulustration by the use of figurative and descriptive phraseology. It 
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ts^ldom. calls comiDOD objects hy their proper names. It employs ele- 
Tated and metaphorical appellations, or it describes them by their 
catises or their effects. It bestows much attention to enliven its de- 
scriptions and scenes, by throwing into them all the animation with 
which they are any way connected. Many of the inanimate objects 
«re personified ; all the irrational animals are eqdaed with character, 
«eatiment, and design ; the human actors are rendered respectable by 
the activity and virtue of their lives, the sagacity of their judgments, 
the utility of their occupations ; or they are held up as objects of aver- 
sion, that the reader may learn, from their folly, absurdity or crimin- 
sility, to avoid that conduct which has rendered them ridiculous, odious, 
or unhappy. 

3. But the great ornaments of didactic poetry are beautiful or inter- 
esting episodes. To vary and adorn his subject, ^be author is allowed 
frequently to shift the scene, and to introduce any moral, philosophi- 
cal, or sentimental relation or dfscussion with which it is connected. 
No other species of poetry admits so much latitude in this article. If 
the episodes are properly varied in length, and if they are not very vio- 
lently forced into his service, tlie anthor will not incur much reprehen- 
»on, though be often depart from his principal subject, and though 
the sum of the episodes, taken together, even exceed in extent the di- 
dactic part of the poem. 

4. Through the whole of bis poem, the author may display much 
. knowledge of the particular subject he treats, and of many otlter use- 
ful and ornamental sciences and arts ; much acquaintance vrtth nature, 
society, manners, and the human heart. He may be grave, gay, sub- 
lime, easy, austere, pathetic, as shall best suit his genius and his mat- 
ter. The versification must be always correct and melodious ; atid it 
may be elevated occasionally to a high degree of energy and dignity. 

. 'It is also susceptible of every ornament, addressed to the imagination 
or the passions, of which the different topics or episodes admit. Met- 
aphors, comparisons, personifications, apostrophes, may all be inciden- 
tally iatroduced ; and if they are pertinently applied, their appearance 
will add grace and interest to the composition. 

'Scholia 1. When this species of poetry promises so much improve- 
ment and.entertamraent to the reader, ai?d when the author possesses 
so many favourable opportunities of displaying his knowledge, his 
genius, and his taste, we will not be surprised that it has been attempt- 
ed by poets of high fame in different ages. Aratus discussed in Greek 
the phenomena of the heavens, and Lucretius in Latin the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Virgil has treated the whole theory and practice of ag- 
riculture, and Armstrong the art of preserving health. The writers on 
morals and manners are mostly satirical ; yet Pope has avoided satir- 
ism in his elegant system of morals in (he Essay on Man. The capital 
satirists, ancient and modern, arc Horace, Juvenal, Pope, and Young. 
2. Armstrong possessed a large portion of the genius of Virgil, and, 
like him, has adorned the history of health, a subject naturally un- 
promising, with all the embellishment of fine versification and elegant 
fancy. He elevates and beautifies every precept, and he is fortunate 
in episodes. The true spirit of poetry is conspicuous in all he writes, 
and his compositions cannot be perused without instruction and plea- 
sure. He appears to be one of the best didactic poets in the English 
language, and aot inferior to any ancient author in the tame line, ex- 
cept Virgil, 
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3. The Essay on Man admitted iewer embellishments attd' e^tsbif^j* 
than the poems which we have mentioned. The author's design was 
iDore serious than that of any other writer of his class. InstrucUoa 
was his main object, and no ornaments are introduced hut what arq 
manifestly subservient to ibis end. He employs roetaphoFs frequent- 
ly, and sometimes comparisons, but they are never mere addresses to 
the fancy of the reader, they always contribute to illustrate and im- 
press the matter. 

4. This famous essay is literally a system of moral«,'founded on the 
celebrated doctrine first broached by Plato, and afterwards explained 
and r ecom m ended by Leibnlta and Lord Shaftsbury,- that no evil is 
admitted into the system of nature but what is inseparable from its ex- 
fsienctf \ and that all possible provision is made for the happiness of 
every creature it contains. The author acknowledges that the gravity 
of his subject was more adapted to a discussion in prose, than a trea- 
tise in verse, but that he preferred the latter, beeause it was more 
adapted to his genius, and was more likely to engage the attention and 
recollection of the reader. 

5. The discussion is ingenious and instiructive. We, however, de- 
siderate that distinct and lucid arrangement which we discern in the 
productions of the other two eminent moderns. Neither has the ver- 
.sification all the merits which shine in his other works > it is frequent- 
iy abrupt, if not obscure, and possesses not the melody and flow of his 
other poetry. The abstract nature of the subject, perhaps, and hi* 
sincere desire to instruct, rather than to please, may furnish an apol- 
ogy. 

' 589. Satirists are a species of negative didactic poets^ 
who teach and amuse by censurinv what is wrong, and ex- 
posing what is foolish. They seldom attempt to inculcate . 
positively what is good, or to recommend what is decent ; 
they leave this tast^ to moralists and public instructors. 
They would be most reputable and useful writers, were' 
they successful in what they undertake, to banish iniquity 
and folly from society. They are divided into two classes.- 

lUus. 1. One class attacks immorality and impropriety with a stern< 
look and severe reprehension. It paints thenl in all' their deformity 
as objects of aversion, and it fails notto inflict upon them that censure 
which they deserve. It allows few of those excuses and alleviations* 
which are usually urg^ed for the errors of men. It delineates them as 
bad as they really are, and is sometimes iudiued rather to exaggerate 
than to apologise. It wishes to deter mankind from vicious or foolisfar 
actioifis or sentiments, by the odium, the misery, the disapprobatioix' 
which attend tliem. 

% The other class assaults vice and folly with ridicule. It exposes 
the whims, the oddities, the absurdities, and the crimes of meOjinsucb 
a manner as to make tbmn ashamed. But if ridicule does not succeed, 
it relinquishes them as tncorrigible. An author of this class is never 
angry, he is never even serious. When a crime should rouse the re-^ 
sentment of the former class, and draw from them severe chastise- 
ment, they remain unmoved, and smile at the culprit as a, fool. Hor- 
ace altogether, and Pope in some measure, ai-e satirists of the tatter 
clftSB \ Juvenal and Young belong to the former. 
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3^ Horace wa^ an epicurean in philosophy, and, according to the 
principles of that indolent gect, seems to have adopted A rnle of con- 
duct, that nothing^ should ruffle his temper. He i|ppears to have con- 
sidered the vices of his countrymen as not deserving his resentn^ent ; 
or to have been of opinion that reprehension was not the way to re- 
-form them. He atcordingly never discomposes himself when he men- 
tions them. 

4. Juvenal is a grave, severe satirist, and a stern censor of the errors- 
and follies of-maukind. He never condescends to smile, or to insinu- 
ate improprieties without reprehending them. He seems to consider^ 
ceremony and politeness as marks of insincerity, and as trifling with 
the evil, instead Of attempting a radical cure. He seldom takes no- 
tice of foll^, but, when lie docs, he touches her airy and volatile forin 
with a firm and rough hand. He thinks her deserving of more serious 
treatment than t^ laugh at her, because she may be either the compan* 
ioi/or the parent of iniquity. He displays, at the same time^ much 
good sense, much knowledge of the world, and a great, share of the 
faculty of imaginationrr 

6. Fope attempts to unite the good humour of Horace with the 
gravity of Juvenal, but he leans more to the manner of the latter, than 
to that of the- former. He was naturally of a keen temper, and 
particularly irritable by reflections which glanced either at bis private 
character or his fame. Many of his satirical writings were prompted' 
by this spirit ; and we regret that a man of his genius should have 
wasted his time, and disturbed his repose, by retaliating on <CTitics ani> 
mated by a degree of- ignorawee or foHy which rendered them eon-^ 
temptible. 

6. Young has much merit as a satirist; He is not so severe as Ju- 
venal, though he is always in earnest, and never attempts to excite a 
laugh. Ho appears as a sincere moralist, eealous to correct the vices 
and follies of mankind, by holding up pictures to excite their reflection 
on the impropriety of their errors. His Love of Fame displays much 
knowledge of'human nature, and no small merit in point of versiflca-- 
tjon. He is a satirist whom we lore and respect, because we conceive 
bim to be actuated by good nature, and backward to reprehend, were 
it possible to reform by more gettle means. He possesses neither the 
sprightliness of Horace, nor the vehemence of Juvenal, but he is more 
dignified than the former, and more amiable than the latter. He is 
not so facetious and pleasant as Horace, but neither is be so sour and 
forbidding as Juvenal. Horace seems to have consulted his own 
amusement^ and Juvenal the gratification of bis spleen, as mlich as 
the eutertainment or emolument of their readers. Young writes to 
improve mankind, and, with the regard and afiection of a parent, 
chastises only that he may amend. Though we wish he had more 
mirth, yet we respect him a» an useful author, and a genuine friend of. 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

590. DESCRIPTIVE poetry is addressed chiefl/ to the 
imagination, though it attempts also to convey many useful 
impressions to the understanding and the heart. 

Obi, The de8ig;a of it is to exhibit beautiful pictures of nature or art, 
so as to cpmmunicate ail the information anH pleasure which the read- 
er could receive from aa actual survey of the ofc^cts. It someiimes 
presents large collections of objects, as those wbirb occur in oue period 
of the year, or those which readily present themselves when the mind is 
io a particular frame, lively and gay, or disconsolate and dejected. 

iUoi, 1. Of the former kind are the Seasons of Thomson; of the 
latter kind are the Allegro and Penserose of Milton. But the greater 
part of descriptive poetry is intermixed with other kinds of poetical 
composition ; and thtfre is no kind, whether epic, dramatic, didactic^ 
pastoral, or lyric, that does not occasionally demand its assistance. 

2. Though all poets attempt lo describe, and all men are endowed 
more or less with the power of forming pictures of what tbey have 
seen or imagined, yet the faculty which produces good description is 
extremely rare ; it requires an uncommon portion of vivacity and 
vigour of imagination, and a large share of judgment. The former 
suggests the circumstances which the picture demands, and the latter 
selects those which are best calculated for making the deepest impr^- 
8ion. 

591. In description, the great art seems to be, not to spe- 
cify every minute particular, but to select the most striking 
and picturesque circumstances, wliich would naturally make 
the aeepest impression on the mind ot- the beholder. 

Example. The following quotation will best illustrate this rule. It 
is a picture, by Thomson, of an infectious distemper, which happened 

to^be fleet in the memorable exp^itioii against Carthagena. 

■ 

", Too, gallant Vernon, taw 

The roisenble scene. Yon pityinrtaw 

To infant weakness sunk die wamor's arm : 

Saw the def p-rackiug pan;::, the ghastly form, 

The pale lip quivering, and the b&amless eve 
- Ko more with ardour hri^t I Tou heard the grotfni 

Of agonisine ships from sbore to shore I 

Heard mghtiy plung'd amid the rallen wave 

The fn-quent eorse ; white on each other fix'd 

In sad presage, the blank Bssistunts sf^m'd 

Silent, to ask whom fate would next demand P' 

Jinaiym. It is unnecessary to offer any comment on this beautiful 
description ; every reader must feei its force. Tbe frequent plunging 
of the corse in the sullen wave during the night, is particulurly stri* 
king, and marks strongly the havoc of the infection. 

Obt. 1. Almost the whole merit of Thomson's genius consisted ia 
description. He possessed Jhtle influence over (he stronger passions. 
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though some episodes in the Seasons, nnd scenes in his plays, discover 
a capacity 4br managing a tender and moderate passion. His plays 
are elegant and correct compositions ; they contain many nOble and 
virtuous sentiments, but they are sparing of incidents, and they 
abound with declamation. 

2. Had Milton studied nature with as much attention as Thomson, 
he would probably have excelled all poets in the liveliness and beauty 
of his descriptions. All his works shine with the richness of his ima- 
gination. He is uncommonly happy in the selection of the most per- 
tinent circumstances, and in the use of the most significant figures, 
particularly metaphors, which demonstrate the exquisite sensibility of 
his fancy. 

3. He seems, however, to have taken a general survey of nature, 
rather than to have attended minutely to her particular operations. 
He never dwells long on a topic in description, and he-rather glances 
at it than delineates it. But no author surpasses hinl in selecting the 
most prominent and picturesque ingredients of a figui'e which make 
the deepest impression. He is never general or diffuse, qualities which 
are found to he very hostile to the success of thii^ species of writing. 

. Example 1. He thus desciibes the scenes of morning in the Allegro* 

** To hear the laric begin his^ flight, 
And singing, startle the dull ni^ht, 
From his watch>tower in the tkies, 
Till the dimpled dawn doth rise : 
While the coek,,with lively din, 
Se&tters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stately struts his daraes before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerlj rouse the slumbering mom ; 
l/^hile liie ploughman near it^ I 
Whistles o W the furrow'd lS0(w^ ^ ^ 

And the milk-maid singing iAyjL|» ./ 

And tlie mower whets bis se 
Andevery shepherd tells his i 
Under the hawthorn in tl^ 





Example 2. The Penseroso presents the ^oi1$^^||pi account of ibe 
objects of the evening. 

*< Oft on a plat of rising g^untl^ 
I hear the f»r-ofrcum*w sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, ' 
Swinging slow with sullen roar* 
Or, ifthe air will not permit, 
Some still removed plaeb will fit, ^ 
Whei-e flowing femijers through tfiC room • 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
Far from all resort ot' mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 
To bless the doors from nigbttv barm ; 
Or let my lamp and midnight hour* 
Be seen in some high lonidy tow'r. 
Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy, 
In sceptre'd pall, come sweeping by, 
Presenting lliebes* or Pelop's line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.^ 

Obs. 4. The elegant genius of Parnell has produced some beautiful 
examples of de^riptive poetry ^ and it is much to be regretted he had 
not indulged the world wjth more specimens. He possessed ai fine im- 
agination, a most correct taste, and great knowledge of human nature. 
His versification is not inferior to that of Pope in melody and ccnciser 
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nets, and ii superior In limplicity and perspicuity. It teems with In/ 
struction, with the genuine language of the heart ; and there is no 
poetry, perhaps, which the reader can penisit so ol^en with pleasure* 

Example 1. The Hermit is an extremely beautitul, moral, descrip- 
tive poem, fraught with important instruction, communicated in a simr 
pie, but dignified matfner, and recommended by the most delicate ap» 
peals to the imagination. 

2. All the great epic poets exhibit eminent specimens of descriptiv« 
poetry. Homer, Virgil, and Ossian, excel in it. The following pictura 
•f desolatioiii by Ossian, is conceived wi^h much vigour of imagina* 
tion. 

** I hare seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate. The 
flames had resounded in the halls, and the voice of the people is heard 
no more. The stream of Chuha wa.s removed from its courie by th^ 
fall of the walls. The .histle shook there it9 lonely head ; the most 
whistled in the win^) The fox looked out from the window, and the 
rank grass of the wail waved round his head. D(>solate is the dwell* 
ing of Morna ; silence is in the house of her fathers !" 

592. The chief errors committed in descriptions, are th« 
jidmission of unmeaning or supernumerary epithets and 
phrases, the intriKluction of general terms, and the inter- 
mixture of trivial or insignificant circumstances dothed ia 
pompd'As and splendid language. The best poets Jire soms- 
times faulty in all these articles. 

///us. 1. All general terms are improper in descriptic^ns, became 
they suggest either no idea at all, or none that i> fixed ; whil^ the es« , 
sence of picturesque descriptipii consists in promptiag cc^nceptions 
which art* palpable, aad%f fcich the mind, ot course, takes firm hold. 
These can result only Grom objects particular and distinct. 

Example. Shaksj^eai^, to expose the abt>urdity of attempting a thmg 
impracticable, say.-, .vith grrat energy, in Henry the Fifth : ** ^^^ 
may as well go aboiH ro turn the sun into ice, by fanning in his fabo 
with a peacock's feather." 

^nalyrii. Had th« pnct made (he expression general, by leaving out 
the '* peacock's feather," he wouid have mutilated the picture, and de- 
bilitated the impression. How feeble wouid have been the following 
phraseology ? " You mny as well go about to turn the sun into ice, by 
fanning in his face." Had he retained the << feather," but dropt the 
" peacock," the expression would !»ave been more picturesque : ** Yoa 
may as well go aboXit to turn the siwi into ice. by fanning his face with 
a feather.' Even this picture, however, is much inferior in beauty and 
vivacity to the particular language the poet hath thought proper to 
adopt : " You may as well go about to turn the sun into ice, by fan- 
ning in his face vrith a peacock's feather." The mind i^rasps the im- 
age at once, and is struck with its 5^pr'ifc;htl'ni:5;s and propriety. 

593. Forced elevation of the expression above the tone of 
the thought, is another error not uncommon in description. 

fllus. Homer relates, that AchiUt s Cw-mtranded his domer tics to pre- 
pare a vessel to heat v/atrr for wusihinp the dead body of FatiOclus> 
which they accordinoriy perfovtii'^l ^ Iv'vthri^ofin be m^re^sin^pie than 
the laniruage of the poet. Things ure Ciuie<i by their proper ucMpes, 
aad vc.-y few epithets are added. Tope uuit iinprove this sitl$l^ 
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phraseology,. and he has commuDicated to it an air of ridicule, hy the 
pompous aiid ^gurative expression of his translation. Iliad, xviii. 40^. 

<• A mauy cftuldnm of •tupendoos fr^pe 

Tbey bfrouebt. abd plac'd it o'er the rising flame ; 
Then heaped the lighted wood ; l|Maine dividet 
Benrath the vaw.and clirnbt aroaMitMidn. 
In it« wide womh they pour the nitqkig stream, 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim.? 

594. It often happens, that a description presents objects 
which wotild be extremely 'disagreeable to the sight, while 
tht description itself is not only not disagreeable, but con- 
veys high pleasure. This is a curious phenomenon, and 
merits some attention. Two caulbs seem to concur in pro- 
ducing this effect 

Illm, A poetical description resembles an historical painting, the 
merit of which consists in communicating to the different figures the 
same (positions and appearance (hat they hold in nature. And al- 
though the figures /be disagreeable, yet the picture may yield much 
pleasure, because the merit of it lies in the accuracy of the imitation. 
The mind surveys with delight the excellence of an art which can im- 
itate nature so completely. The purpose of the description, as well ai 
of the picture, is to impart exact ideas of the objects, though it ope- 
rates by words instead of colours. The imitation, in both cases, is the 
chief source of the pleasure. The pleasure of the imitation much more 
than counterbalances the disgust arising from the inspection of the ob-« 
ject. This seems to be the first cause. Words, again, have a beauty 
in their sound and arrangement, independent of their signification ; 
the merit of the execution in the picture, and of the composition in 
(he description; afibrds delight. This seems to be the second cause. 
Both causes concur to counteract the disgust excited by the object. 

Scholium. These remaxdcs point out the greatest beauty of descrip- 
tion, which takes pjace when the object, the imitation, and the expres- 
bioo, .all concur to augment the pleasure of the reader. In all othe( 
cases, these partially oppose the efiects of one another. 

If, however, an object prompt horror, no excellence of imitation or 
language can recommend its description. ' The picture of Sin, in Para- 
dise Lost, though drawn with the brightest colours, is of this class. It 
excites horror, and all Milton's eloquence cannot render it tolerable. 



CHAPTER. VII. 

EPIC POETKY. 



595. EPIC and dramatic poetry are universally allowed 
Id be the most dignified, and, at the same time, the most 
difficult species of poetic composition: To contrive a story 
which shall please and interest all readers, by being at once 
entertaining, important, and instructive; to nil it with suit- 
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able incidents ; to enliven it with a varietjr of characters, 
and of descriptions ; and, throughout a lon^ work, to main- 
tain that propriety of sentiment, and that elevation of style, 
which the epic character requires, is unquestionably the 
highest effort of poetical genius. Hence so very few have 
succeeded in the attempt, that strict critics will hardly al- 
low any other poems to bear the name of epic, except the 
Iliad and the ^neid. 

Illm. 1. The plain account of Ibe nature of an epic pctem is, the re- 
cital of some illustrious enterprize in a poetical form. This is an exact 
definition of this subject. It comprehends several other poems, be- 
sides the Iliad of Homer, the JKneid of Virgil, and the Jerusalem of 
Tasso f which are, perhaps, the three most regular and complete epic 
works that ever were composed. But to exclude all poems from the 
epic class, wliich are not formed exactly upon the same model as these, 
is the pedantry of criticism. 

2. We can give exact definitions and descriptions of minerals, plants, 
and nnimals ; and can arrange them with precision^ under the difier- 
ent classes to which they belong, because nature affords a visible un- 
varyiug standard, to which we refer them. But with regard to works 
of taste and imagination, where nature has fixed no standard^ but 
leaves scope for beauties of many difi*erent kinds, it is absurd to at- 
tempt defining and limiting them with the same precision. 

3. Criticism, when employed in such attempts, degenerates into 
trifling questions about words and names only. " 

4. The most competent judges, therefore, have no scruple to class 
such poems, as Milton's Paradise Lost, Lncan's Pharsalia, Statius's 
Thcbaid, Ossian's Fingal and Temora, Camoetis' Lusiad, Voltaire's 
Henriade, Fedelon's Tetemachus, Glover's Leonidas, and Wilkie's 
Epigoniad, under the same species of composition with the Iliad and 
th^ ^neid ; though some of them appronch much nearer than others 
to the perfection of these celebrated works. They are, undoubtedly, 
<til epic ; that is, poetical recitals of great adventures ; which is all 
that is meant by this denomination of poetry. (lUus. 1.) 

5. The end which epic poetry proposes, is to extend our ideas of 
humnn perfection : or, in other words, to excite admiration. Now 
this can bo accomplished only by proper representations of heroic 
dr^p'^s, and virtuous characters. For high virtue is the object, which 
all ninnkind are formed to admire ; and, therefore, epic poems arc, 
Rnd ijvusi be, favourable to the cause of virtue. Valour, truth, justice, 
fidelity, friendship, pi^'tv , magnaniiiiity, are the objects which, in the 
course of such compositions, are presented to our minds, under-the 
most splenilid and houourablt^ coicurs. 

6. In belialf of vi'-tuous personages, our afTeclions are engraged ; in 
their designs, and ihell distresses, we are iUnrested ; the generous 
and public affecHons are awakened ; the mind is purified from sonsual 
and inejin pursuiis, and accustomed to taive part i& great, i.'A^;o -- en- 
terpris?^. It is, indeed, no small testiroouy in honour of virtue, that • 
several of the nios; refined and elegant entertainments of mankind) 
such as that species of poetical composiiion which we now consider, 
must br; groiirded on moral sentiiM«nls a-.d impressions. Thi? is a 
testimony of such wright, that, were it in the j)ower of sceptical plii- 
losophers, to weaken the force of those reasonings which establish the 
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tStebliBl dislmcHons between vice and virtue, the writkigfs of epic po- 
ets alone were sufficient to fefute their false philosophy ; shewing, by 
that appeal which they constantly make to the feelings of mankind in 
favour of virtue, that the foundations of it are laid deep and strong id! 
human nature. 

596. The general stz^in and spirit of epic composition, 
sufficiently mark itis distinction from the other kinds of 
poetry. 

Ilhis. 1. In pastoral writing, the reignipg idea is innocence and 
tranquillity. Compassion is the great object of tragedy ; ridicule the 
province of comedy. The predominant character of the epic is, admi- 
ration excited by heroic actions. 

2. It is suiBciently distinguished from history, both by its poetical 
form, and theliberty of <fictian which it assumes. It is a more calm 
compositioa than tragedy. It admits, nay, requires, the pathetic and 
the violent, on particular occasions ; but the pathetic is not expected 
to be its general character. It requires, more than any other species 
«f poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. 

8. It takes in a greater compass of time and action, than dramatic 
writing admits ; and thereby allows a more full display of characters. 
Dramatic writings display charaoters chiefly by means of sentiments 
and passions ; epic poetry, chiefly by means of actions. The emo- 
tions, therefore, wfaich it raises, are not so vioient, but they are more 
prolonged. 

Obs. These are the general characteristics of this species of compo- 
sition. But, in ot-der to- give a more particular and critical view of it, 
let us consider the epic poem under three heads ; first, with respect to 
the sabjtet, or action ; secondly, with respect to the actors, or char- 
acters ; and, lastly, with respect to the narration of the poet. 

597. The action^ or subject of the epic poem, must have 
three qualifications : it must be <mt $ it must be great ; 
it must be interesiing. 

Ultu. 1. FirM, if must be ^ne action, or enterprise, whicb the poet 
chooses for his subject. 

Example 1. In all the great epic poems, unity of action is sufficient- 
ly apparent. Virgil, for instance, has chosen for hia subject, the es- 
tablishment of ^ncas in Italy. From the beginning to the end of the 
poem> this object is ever in our view, and links all the parts of it to- 
gether with fuU connection. The unity of the Odyssey is of the same 
nature ; the return and re-establishroent of Ulysses in his own country. 
The subject of Tasso is the recovery of Jerusalem from the Infidels ; 
that of Milton, the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise ; and 
both «>f them arc unexceptionable in the unity of the story. 

2. The prot^Msed subject of the Iliads is the anger of Achilles, with 
the consequences which it produced. The Greeks carry on many un- 
successful engagements against the Trojans, as long as they are depri- 
ved of the assistance o{ Achilles. Upon his being appeased and recon- 
ciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, and the poem closes. 

j^fut/ym. Jt must be owned, however, that the unity, or connecting 
principle, is not quite so sensible to the imagination here, as in the 
iCneid. For, throughout roanv books of the Iliad, Achilles is out of 

'26 
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•Ight ; he it lost io tnactioa ; and the fancy dwells on no other object 
thun the succeit of the two arniiet that we see contendini^ ia war, 

Illus. 2. The anhy of the epic action is not to be so strictly interpret'' 
. ed, as if it excluded all episod«*8, or subordinate actions. 

3. Episode*! are certain actions, or incidents, introduced into the 
narrationi connected with the principal action, yet not of such import' 
ance as to destroy the main subject of the pocoi, if they hatd bccis 
omitted. 

Example. Of this nature are the interview of Hector with Androaoa- 
che, in the Iliad ; the story of Caucus, and that of Nisns and Euryaliis* 
in the Aneid ; the adventures of Tancred with Erminia and Clorioda, 
in the Jerusalem ; and the prospect of his descendants e&hibitcd to 
Adam, in the last boolst of ParartKsc Lost. 

598. Suck episodes as Ihese, are not onlj permitted io 
an epic poet ; but, provided they be properl j executed, are 
great ornaments to his work. The niles regarding them 
are the following : 

599. Rule first. Thej must be naturallj introduced ; 
they must have a sufficient connection with the su^ect of 
the poem ; they must be inferior parts that belong to it ; 
but not mere appendages stuck* to n. 

illui. Th^ episode of Oltnda and Sophronia, in the second book of 
Tasso^s Jerusalem, is faulty, by transgressin|^ this rule. It is too much 
detached from the rest of the work > and being hstrodaced so near 
the opening of the poem, misleads the reader into an expectation, that 
it is to be of some future consequence ', whereaa it proves to be con- 
nected with nothing that follows. In proportion as any episodo is 
slightly related to the main subject. It should always be tho shorter. 
The passion of Dido in the i£aeid, and the snares of Armida io the 
Jerusalem, which are expanded so fully in these poems, cannot with 
propriety be called episodes. They are constituent parts of the work^ 
and form a considerable share of the intrigue of the poem. 

600. Rule second. Episodes ou^t to present to us^ ob- 
jects of a different kind, from those whien go before, and 
those which follow, in the coarse of the poem. For it is 
principally for the sake of variety, that episodes are intro- 
duced into an epic composition. In so long a work| they 
tend to diversify the subject, and to relieve the reader, by 
shifting the scene. In the midst of combats, therefore, an 
episode of the maKial kind would be out of place ; whereas. 
Hector's visit to Andromache in the Iliad, and Erminia's 
adventure with the shepherd, in the seventh book, of the Je- 
rusalem, aftbrds us a well-judged and pleasing retreat from 
camps and battles. 

601. Rule third. As an episode is a professed embelUsh" 
meni, it ought to be particularly degani and wtU-JimBhed; 

^ and, accordingly, it is, for the most part, in pieces of this 
kind, that poets put forth their strength. The episodes of 
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T«i%azo« and Ariana, in Leonidas, and of the death of 
Hercules, in the Bpigoniad, are the two greatest beauties in 
these poems. 

602. The unity of the epic action necessarily supposes, 
that the action be entire and complete ; that is,^as Aristotle 
well expresses it, that it hare a beginning, a middle, and an 
«nd. 

Illva. Either by relating the whole, in his own person, or by intro* 
4uciog some of his actors to relate what had passed before the open- 
ing of the poem, the author must always contrive to give us full in- 
formation of every thing that belongs to his subject ; he must not leave 
our cariosity, in any article, ungratified ; he must bring us precisely t» 
tbe accomplishment of bis plan ; and then conclude. 

603. The second qualification of an e|»c action, is, that 
it be great ; that it have sufficient splendour and import- 
ance, both to fix our attention* and to justify the magnincent 
apparatus which the poet bestows upon it. 

Obi. This is so evidently requi&ite as not to require illustration ; and 
indeed, hardly any who have attempted epic poetry, have failed in choos- 
ing some subject sufficiently important, eUber by the nature of the ac- 
tion, or by the fame of the personages Concerned in it. 

604. It contributes to the grandeur of the epic subject, 
that it be not of a modern date, nor fall within any period 
4>f history with which we are intimately acqt^ainted. 

Obs. Both Lucan and Vokaire have, in th,e choice of their subjects, 
transgressed this rule, and they have, upon that account, succeeded 
worse. Antiquity is favourable to those high and august ideas which 
epic poetry is designed to raise. It tends to aggrandize, in our imagin- 
ation, both persons and events ; and what is still more material, it al- 
lows the poet the liberty of adorning his subject by means of fiction. 
Whereas, as soon as he comes within the verge of real and authenti- 
cated history, this liberty is abridged. 

. 605. The third property required in the epic poem, is, 
that it be interesting. It is not sufKcient for this purpose 
that it be great. For deeds of mere valour, how heroic 
soever, may prove cold and tiresome. 

Illus. Much will depend on the happy choice of some snbject, which 
shall, by its nature, interest the public : as when the poet selects for 
bis hero, one who is the founder, or the deliverer, or the favourite of 
his nation ; or when he writes of achievements that have been highly 
celebrated, or have been connected with important consequences to 
any public cause. Most of the great epic poems are abundantly fortu- 
nate in this respect, and were, no doubt, afi interesting to those ages 
and countries in which they were composed, as they are to uf . 

606. But the chief circumstance which renders an epic 
ppem interesting, and which tends to interesti not one age 
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or amntrj alone, bat all readers, is the skilful coiKhlctiil£ 
the author in the management of his subject 

iUut. He must »o contrive his plan, m that it shaO c0iDpr«hea<t 
many aiTectiDg incidents. He must not daxsle tts perpetually wit far 
Taliant achievements ; for all readers become tired of coDstant -Agbt^ 
in^, add battles ; but he must study to touch oar hearts. He may 
sometimes be awful and august ', he must often be tender and patfaet- 
ic ; he must ^ive us gentle and pleasing scenes of lore, friendship, ami 
affection. The more an epic poem abounds with situations which awa- 
ken the feelings of humanity, the more interesting it is : and these al- 
ways form the favourite passages of the work. No epic poets are 
more happy in this respect than Virgil and Tasso. 

607* Much, too, depends oh tlie characters of the heroes,. 
for rendering the poem interesting ; that thej be such as 
shall strongly attach the readers, and make tbem-take part 
in the dangers which the heroes encounter. 

lliut. These dangers, or obstacles, form what is called the nodus, 
or the intrigue of the epic poem ; in the -judicious, conduct of which 
consists much of the poet's art. He must rouse our attention by a 
prospect of the difficutttes which seem to threaten disappointment ta 
the enterprise of his favourite personages ; he must make these dilB- 
culties grow and thicken upon us, by degrees ; till, after having kept 
U9, for some time, in a state of agitation and suspense, he paves the 
way, by a proper preparation of incidents, for the winding up of the 
plot in a natural and probable manner. It is plaio, that every tale 
which is designed to engage attention, must be conducted ob a plan of 
this sort. 

608. A question has been moved. Whether the nature of 
the epic poem does not require that it should always end 
successfully P Most critics are inclined to think, that a 
successful issue is the most proper ; and they appear to 
have reason on their side. An unhappy conclusion depress- 
es the mind, and is opposite to the elevating emotions which 
belong to this species of poetry. 

609. With regard to the time or duration of the epic ac- . 
tion, no precise boundaries can be ascertained. A consid- 
erable extent is always allowed to it, as it does not neces- 
sarily depend on those violent passions which can be suppo- 
sed to have only a short continuance* 

llhfS. The Iliad, which is formed upon the anger of AchiHes, has, 
with propriety, the shortest duration of any of the great epic poems. 
Accoiding to Bossu, the action lasts no longer than forty>seven days. 
The action of the Odyssey, computed from the taking of Troy to. the 
peace of Ithaca, extends to eight years and a half; and the action of 
the iEneid, computed in the scune way, from the taking of Troy to. the 
death of Turnus, includes about six years. But if we' measure the pe- 
riod only of the poet*s own narration, o|- compute from the tinie ip 
which the hero makes his first appearance, till the conclusion, the du- 
ration of both these la«t poems is brought witbia a much spialUr cop^« 
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^«SS. The OdyBScy, beginniog with Ulysses in the island of C»1ypso, 
comprehends fifty-eight days only j and the JEneid, beginning with 
the stornijwhichthrows^neasuponthecoastof Africa, is reckoned to 
include, at the most, a year and some months. 

Obs. Having thos treated of the epic action, or the subject of thepoem, 
wc proceed nezt-to make some observations on the actors or personages. 

610. As it is the business of an ej>ic poet to copj after na- 
ture, and to form a probable interesting tale, he must study 
to give all his personages proper and well -supported charac- 
ters, siich as display the features of the human nature* 
This is what Aristotle calls, giving manners to the poem. 

Obs. It is by no means necessary, that all his actors be morally 
^ood ; imperfect, nay, vicious characters, may find a proper place ; 
though the nature of epic poetry seems to require, that the principal 
fil^ores exhibited should be such as tend to raise admiration and lave, 
rather than hatred or contempt,- But whatever the charactec be which 
a poet gives to any of his actors, he must take care to preserve it uni- 
form, and consistent with itself. Every thing which that person says, 
or does, must be suited to this uniformity, and must serve to diatioguish 
htip' ^rom any other. 

611. i*oetic characters may be divided into two kinds, 
general and particular. 

\8U General characters are, such as wise, brave, virtuous, 
without any farther distinction. 

9,nd, Particutar characters express the species of brave- 
ry^ of wisdom, of virtue, for which any one is eminent. 

JUut. They exhibit the peculiar features which distinguish one indi- 
vidual from another, which mark the dilRerence of the same moral 
quality in different men, according as it is combined with other dispo- 
sitions in their temper. In drawing such particular characters, th« 
genius of the poet is chiefly exerted. 

Oh$. In this part, Homer has principally excelled ) Tasso has come 
the nearest to Homer ; and Virgil has been the most deficient. 

612. It has been the practice of all epic poets, to select 
some one personage, whom they distinguish atwve all the 
rest, and make the hero of the tale. This is considered as 
essential to epic composition, and is attended with several 
aidvantages. 

Jllus. 1. It renders the unity of the subject more sensible, when theri» 
is one principal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the rest refer. It 
fends to interest us more in the enterprise which is carried on ; and it 
gives the poet an opportunity of exerting his talents for adorning and 
displaying one character, with peculiar splendour. 
' 2. It has been asked. Who then is the hero of Paradise Lost ? Satatif 
it has been answered by some critics ; but Adam is undoubtedly the 
hero ; that is, the capital and most interesting figure ii. the poem. 

6 13. Besides human actors, there are personages of an- 
olhei kind^ that usually occupy no small place io epic poet- 

26* 
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Tj ; nameir, the gods, or supernatural beingt ; Arming' 
what is called the machinery ot the «pic poem. 

Illui. 1. Almost all the French critics decide iu favour of macbinerj, 
at essential to the constitutiou of aa epic poem. This decision seems 
to be founded on the practice of Homer aod Virgil. These poets very 
properly embeHished their story by the traditionar tafes and popular 
legends of their own country ; according to which, ail* the great trans- 
actions of the heroic times were intermixed with the fables of their dei- 
ties. (fUua. Art. 29.) 

. 2. In other countries, and other ages, where there is net the like ad- 
vantage of current superstition, and popular credulity, epic poetry has 
been diSbrentfy conducted. Lucan has composed a %'ery spirited poem, 
certainly of the epic kind, where neither gods nor supcrualural beings 
are at all employed. The autknr of Leonidas has made an attempt of 
the same kind, not without success ; and beyond doubt, wherever a 
poet ^tves us a regular heroic story, well coimected in its parts^ adom- 
«id with characters, and supported with proper dignity and elevatioBy 
though his agents be every one of them human, he has fulfilled the chief 
requisites of this sort of composition, and has a just title to be classed 
with epic writers. 

3. Mankind do not consider poetical writings witib a philosophJcal 
eye. They seek entertainment from them ; and for the bulk of read* 
ers, indeed far almost all men, the marvellous ha&a great charm. It 
gratifies and fills the imagination ; and gives room for many striking^ 
aod sublime descriptions. In epic poetry, in particular, where admi- 
ration and lofty ideas are supposed to reign, the marvellous and super- 
natural fiitd. if auy where, their proper place. They borh enable the 
po^ to aggrandize his subject, by n»eitns oi those august and solemn 
objects which religion and supernatural agents introduce into it; and 
they allow him to enlarge and diversify his plan, by comprehending 
within It the realities of earth, the probabilities of Elysium and of Tar- 
tarus, men and invisible beings, and the whole circle of the universe. 

614. At the same time, in the use of this supernataral 
machinery, it becomes a poet to be temperate and prudent 
He is not at liberty to invent what system of the marveU 
)ous he pleases. It must always have some foundation in 
popular belief. He must avail nimself in a decent manner, 
either of the religious faith> or the supei'stitious credulity of 
the country wherein he lives, or of which he writes, so as to 
give an air of probability to events which are most contrary 
to the common course of nature, 

JUus. Whatever machinery he employs, he must not overload us with 
n ^ nor withdraw human actions and manners too much from view, 
nor obscure them under a cloud of incredible fictions. His chief bu- 
siness is to relate to men^ the actions aod the exploits bf mtn; by these 
principally he is to interest, and touch «ur hearts ; and^ therefore, if 
probability be altogether banished from his work, it can never make a 
deep or a lasting impression. Paradise Lost being altogether theolo- 
gical, Milton's supernatural beings form not the machinery, but are 
the principal actors iu the poem. 

615. AUegorical personageSy fame, discord, love, and the 
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Uke, it may be safely pronounced, have been supposed to 
form the worst machinery of any. 

Illus. In description they are sometimes allowable, and may serve 
for embelHslimenlt ; but they should never be permitted to hear any 
share in the action of the poem. For being plain and declared lictionsi 
mere names of ^neral ideas, to which even fancy cannot attribute any 
existence as persons, if they are introduced as mingling' with human 
actors, an intolerable confusion of sha^ws and realities arise, and all 
consistency of action is utterly destroyed. (See Jirt. 307. and 308.) 

616. In the narration of the poet, which is the last head 
that remains to be considered, it is not material, whether he 
relate the whole story in his own character, or introduce 
some of his personages to relate any part of the action that 
had passed before the poem opens. 

UluB. Homer follows the one method in his Iliad, and the other itt 
his Odyssey. Virgil has, in this respect, imitated the conduct of the 
Odyssey ; Tasso that of the Iliad. 

61 r. In the proposition of the subject, the i?ivocation of 
the muse, and other ceremonies of the introduction, poets 
may vary at their pleasure^ 

Jllus. It is trifling to make these little formalities the object of pre- 
cise rule, any farther, than that the subject of the work should always 
be clearly proposed, and with©at affeeted or trasaitable pomp. For, 
according to Horace's nt>ted rule, no introduction should ever set out 
too high, or promise too much, lest the author should not fulfil the ex- 
pectations he has raised. 

618. What is of most importance in the tenor of the nar- 
ration is, that it be perspicuous, animateti, and enriched 
with all the beauties of poetry » No sort of composition re- 
quires more strength^ digtiity, andyire of imagination, than 
the epic poem, 

lUus. 1. It is the region wHhia which we look for every thing that 
is sublime in description, tender in sentiment, and bold and lively in eX' 
pression ; and, therefore, though an author's plan should be faultless, 
and his story ever so well conducted, yet if he be feeble, or flat in 
style, destitute of affecting; scenes, aad deficient in poetical colouring^. 
)ie can have no success^ 

2. The ornaineuts which epic poetry adjnits, must all be oi the grave 
and chaste kind. Nothing that is loose, ludicrous, or afiected, finds 
any place there. All the objects which it presents ought to be either 
great, or tender, or pleasing. Descriptions of disgusting or shocking 
objects should as much as possible be avoided ) and therefore the fa- 
ble of the^ Harpies, in the third book of the .£iieid, and the allegory of 
8in and Death, in the second book of Hamdiie i*o8t,. had been better 
omitted in these celebrated poems. 

Obs. The judicious teacher is \tft to illustrate, from the epic poems* 
to which we have referred, the several branches of composition andt 
omaoieot for whicb we hsTeAimisbed roles or crileria of judgoMot. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

: CONCLUSION. 

m 

ON PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

619. THE great objects which every speaker will oatit- 
rally have in view in forming his delivery, are, first, to speak 
so as to be fully and easily understood by all who hear him ; 
and next, to speak with grace and force, so as to please and 
to move his audience. 

620. In order to lie fully and easily understood, tlie four 
chief requisites are, a due degree of loudness of voice ; dis- 
tinctness ; slowness ; and propriety of pronunciation. 

621. The first attention of every public speaker, doubt- 
less, must be to make himself be heard by all those to whom 
he speaks. He must endeavour to fill witk his voice the 
space occupied by the assembly. 

Ob», 1. This power of iroiee, it may be thou^t, is wholly a natural 
talent. It is so in a good measure ; but, however, it may receive con- 
siderable assistince &om art. Much depends for this purpose on the 
proper pitch and management of the voice. 

2. Every man has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the middle; 
and the low one. The high, is that which he uses in calling aloud to 
some one at a distance. The low is, when he approaches to a whis- 
per. The middle is, that which he employs in common conversation, 
and which he should generally use in public discourse: 

6£2. In the next place, to being well heard, and clearly 
understood, distinctness of articulation contributes more, 
perhaps, than mere loudness of sound. 

Obi. The quantity of sound necessary to "fitl even a large space, is 
smaller than is commonly imagined : and with distinct articulation, a 
man of a weak voice will make it reach farther than the strongest voice 
can reach without distinct articulation. 

Carol. To this, therefore, every public speaker ought to pay great at- 
tention. He must give every sound which he utters, its due propor- 
tion, and make every syllable, and even every letter in the word which 
he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without slurring, whispering, or 
suppressing any oi the proper sounds. 

623. In the third place, in order to articulate distinctly^ 
moderation is requisite with regard to the speed of pro- 
nouncing. Precipitancy of speech confounds all articula- 
' tion, and all meaning. 

Obs. We need scarcely observe, that there may be also an extreme 
•Q the opposite fide. U is obvious, that a IifelesS| drawling pronun- 
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tlation, which allows the miads of the hearers to be always outnuwin^ 
the speaker, must render every discourse insipid and fatiguing^. But 
the extreme of speaking too fast is ipuch more commou, and requires 
the more to be guarded against, becaosef when it has grown up into a 
habit, few errors are more difficult to be corrected. 

624. After these fundamental attentions to the pitch and 
management of the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a 
proper degree of slowness of speech, what a public speaker 
must, in the fourth place, study, is, propriety of pronuncia- 
tion ; or the giving to every wora which he utters, that 
sound, which the most polite usage of the language appro- 
priates to it ; in opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial 
pronunciation. 

Obs. This is requisite, both for speaking intelligibly, and for speak- 
ing with grace or beauty. Instructions concermng this article, can be 
g^tven by the living voice only. 

625. Emphasis, pauses , tones, and gestures. 

^9,^. By emphasis, is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of voice, by which we distinguish the accented syllable of 
some word, on which we design to lay particular stress, and 
%o show how it affects the rest of the sentence. 

Ohi. 1. Sometinies the emphatic word must be distinguished by a 
particular tone of voice, as well as by a strwtiger accent. On the right 
management of the emphasis, depend the whole life and spirit of every 
discourse. 

2. ii no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is discourse 
rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often ambiguous. It 
the emphasis be placed wrong,, we pervert and confound the meaning 
wholly. 

Example. ** Do you ride to town to day ?'* is capable of no fewer 
than four difTerent acceptations, according as thv; emphasis is differ- 
ently placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus : Do you ride to 
town to-day ? the answer may naturally be, No ) I send my servant in 
ray stead. If thus. Do you ride to town to-day ^ No ; ( intend to walk. 
Do you ride to (own to day ? No ; I ride out into the fields. Do you 
ride to town to-day f No ; b4Jt 1 sbalj to-morrow. 

Ohs. 3. In like mnnner, in solemn discourse, the whole force and 
beauty of an expression often depend on the accented word ; and we 
may present to the hearers quitu diiferent views of the same sentiment, 
by placing the emphasis differently. 

Example. In the following words of our Saviour, observe in what 
different lights the thought is placed, according as the words are pro- 
nounced : <* Judas, betrayest thou the Son of JMan with a kiss .'" Be- 
trayesl thou— makes the reproach turn oh the infamy of treachery. 
Betrayest thou — makes it. rest, upon Judas's connection witli his Mas- 
ter. Betrayest thou the Son of Man — ^rests it, upon the Son of Man's 
personal character and eminence. Betrayest diou the Son of Man 
vnth a kiss .?»-turns it, upon his prostituting the signal of peace and 
friendship, to the purpose of a njiark of destruction. 
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6^. Next to emphasis, the paunts in speaking demand 
attention. These are of two kinds ; first, emphcdictd paus^ 
e$ ; and next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. 

Illut. 1. Aa enaphatical pause is niadey after something has been 
.said of peculiar moment, and on which we want to fix the hearer's at- 
tention. Sometimes before such a thing has been said, we usher it in 
with an emphatical pause. Such pauses have the scime effect as a strong 
emphasb ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the cau- 
tion just now given, of not repeating them too frequently. For as they 
excite uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, if the im- 
portance of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectation, 
they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

2. But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark 
the divigions of the sense, and at the same time to allow the speaker to 
draw his hreath ; and the .proper and graceful adjustment of such 
pauses is one of the most nice and difficult articles in delivery . 

628. When we are reading or reciting verse, there is a 
peculiar difficulty in making the pauses justlv. The dif- 
ficulty arises from the melody of verse, which dictates to 
the ear pauses or rests of its own ; and to adjust and com- 
pound these properly with the pauses of the sense, so aa 
neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the understanding, is so 
very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we so seldom meet 
with good readers of poetry. 

illua. 1. There are two kinds of pauses that belong to the music of 
▼erse ; one is, the pause at the end of the line ; and the other, the 
csesural pause in the middle of it; With regard to the pause at the 
end of the Hue ; which marks that strain or verse to be finished, irhy me 
renders this always sensible, and in some measure compels us to ob- 
serve it in our pronunciation. 

2. In blank versej where there is a greater liberty permitted of run> 
ning the lines into one another, sometimes without any suspension in 
the sense, it has been made a question, Whether in reading such verse 
with propriety, any regard at all should be paid to the close of aline f 

3. We ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verse so as to make 
every line sensible to the ear. At the same time, in doing so, every 
appearance of sing-song and tone must be carefuUy guarded against. 
The close of the line, where it makes no pause in the meaning, ought 
to be marked, not by such a tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; 
but without either letting the voice fafll, or elevating it, it should be 
marked only by such a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish 
the passage from one line to another without injurii^g the meaning. 

4. The other kind of musical pause, is that which falls somewhere 
about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistichs ; a 
pause, not so great as that which belongs to the close of the line, but 
still sensible to an ordinary 6ar.. (See \^rL 569.) 

629» The rule of proper pronunciation here is, to regard 
only the pause which the sense forms ; and to read the line 
accordingly. The neglect of the csesural pause may make 
the liae sound somewhat unharmoniously ; but the effect 
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\^uld be much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the 
sound. 

630. Tones In pronunciation are different both from em- 
phasis and pauses ; the j^ consist in the modiUatian of the 
voice, and the notes or variations of sound which we employ 
in speaking. 

lUut. 1. How much of the propriety, the force and grace of dis- 
cbarse, must depend oo these, will appear from this single considera- 
tion I that fo' almost every sentiment we utter, more especially to eve- 
, ry strong emotion, nature hath adapted some peculiar tone of voice ; 
insomuch, that he who should tell another that he was very angry, or 
much grieved, in a tone which did not suit such emotions, instead of 
being believed, would be laughed at. 

2. Sympathy is one of the most powerful principles by which .per- 
suasive discourse works upon the mind. The speaker endeavours to 
transfuse into his hearers his own sentiments and emotions : which he 
can never be successful in doing, unless he utters them in such a man* 
ner as to convince the hearers that he feels them. The proper ex- 
pression of tones, therefore, deserves to be attentive!/ studied by eve- 
ry one who would be a successful orator. 

3. Follow nature ; consider how she teaches you to utter any senti- 
ment or feeling of your heart. Imagine a subject of debate started in 
conversation among grave and wise men, and yourself bearing a share 
in it. Think after what manner, with what tones and inflections of 
voice, you would on such an occasion express yourself, when you were 
most in earnest, and sought most to be listened to. These are the 
tones which the advocate carries with him to the bar, the clergyman, 
ta the pulpit, and the patriot tend demagogue, to any public assembly. 
Let then these be the foundation of your manner of pronouncing, and 
you will take the surest method of rendering your delivery both 
agreeable and persuasive. 

631. Of GESTURE, or what is called action in public dis- 
course. 

632. The fundamental rule as to propriety of action, is 
undoubtedly the same with what hatn been given as to pro- 
priety of tone. Attend to the looks and gestures, in which 
earnestness, indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, 
discovers itself to most advantage in the common inter- 
course of men ; and let these be your models. 

lUut. 1. Some of these looks and gestures are common to all men ; 
and there are also certain peculiarities of manner which distioguisk 
jftvery individual. A public speaker must take that manner which if 
most natural to himself. For it is here, just as in tones. 

2. It is not the business of a speaker to form to himself a certaia 
set of motions and gestures, which he thinks most becoming and 
agreeable, and to practice these in public, without their having any 
correspondence to the manner which is natural to him in private. 
His gestures and motions ought all to carry that kind of expression 
which nature has dictated to him ; and unless this be the case, it ia 
impossible, by means of any study, to avoid their appearing stiff and 
forced. 
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3. The stody of action in public spcffkiagr* comitto chiefly ia ga«r«i- 
>"£r aj^dinst awkiward and disagreeable motioas, and in learniag to per- 
forni fluch as ar*^ natural to the speaker, in the most becomijig manner. 
For this end it has been advised by writers on thint subject, to practice 
before a mirror, where one may see and judge of bis own gestures. 

Sehotium. To succeed well in delivery, nothiog is more necessary 
than for a spt'ak.er to guard against a certain flutter of spirits, which 
is peculiarly iucidmit to those who begin to speak in public. He must 
endeavour, above ill things, to be collected, and master of himself^ 
For this end, he will And nothing of more nse to him, than to study to 
become wholly eogaj^cd in his subject; to be possessed with a seDseof 
its importance or seriousness ; to be concerned much more to persuade 
than to please. He will generally please most, when pJeasing is not 
his sole nor chief aim. This is the only rational and proper method 
of raising one's self above that timid and bashful regard to an audi- 
ence, which is so ready to disconcert a speaker, both as to what he is 
to say, and as to his manner of saying it. 

Finally. Guard against all afl^ctation, which is the certain ruin of 
good deliv^ery. Let your manner, whatever it is, be your owo ; nei- 
ther imitated from another, nor assumed upon some imaginary naodei, 
which is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, even though accom- 
panied with several defects, yet is likely to please ; because it has the 
appearance of cominsr from the heart. Whereas a delivery, attended 
with several acquired graces and beauties, if it be not easy and free, 
if it betray the marks of art and afiiectatioo, never fails to dugost. 



THE END. 
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